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Lih'JTION  I 


iIbSCItIFI‘IQi^  OF  GOUi\-TY 
Hiiral  with  numerous  small  towns 
B«  FOPUUTION  GaiPOSITIOK. 

lo  louth  under  21  years  of  age  9^951 

2c  Adults  over  21  years  of  age  17. AS A* 

TOTAL  27,385* 

3o  Percentage  of  louth  under  21  yeai’s  of  age  36o5i^ 

4o  1-iin.ority  groups 

ao  Number  of  Negroes  10** 

be  Percentage  of  Negroes  in  total  population  003%^^ 

Co  Others  0 


* Projected  estimate  for  1970  based  on  I960  census 


**  Estimatea  figures 
Cc  INCOiiE  LKVELo  (1959  FlOUflS) 

Ic  Under  i!>3,000  25o9^ 

2o  $3,oa>  - $4,999  2go5^ 

3o  $5,000  - $9,999  39c4- 

4o  $10,000  $24,999  6o0^ 

5o  Over  $25>0CKD  0o2%’ 

6 c Nedian  Famils?'  Inccsae  $4,725 

7o  (1966  Consus,  under  '43^300  for  faraily  of  four)  2B% 

Do 

lo  Agricultui'e 
2o  Lumber 
3 c.  Paper  Pulp 


4o  GaiTuent  i-ianui'acturlng 
5o  Tool  tianufacturijfig 
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SiiXlTIO^  XI 


A a TYPES  AI,iD  NUifflEh  OF  EEETIi'IGS  COKDUGTED 


lo  Sixb-Goirardttee  Meetiin^rs 

2o  All  loiifch  Meetings 

3o  Full  GorfiCiittee  (Youth  and  Adults) 
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TOrAL 


lo  All  ten  major  ooiimurdties  ivere  repressntedo 
2o  All  Jfour-  scJaool  districts  .^ere  representedo 

3o  Twenty-six.  diXferent  organj. nations  were  officially  represent edo 
Co  PAliTICIPATIONa 
lo  YOUTH 

ao  t'eprived  (Economically  and  Socially) 
bo  Not  deprived 
2o  ADULTS 

ao  Professional 
bo  Non-^Professional, 

3o  MII^IO.^iITY  UiiOUP  (Negro) 

Oi^AMKATIOhS  tlrilGH  COOPEluiTED  EKMSlVELYo 

lo  Office  of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

2o  All  four  school  districts 

3o  Capital  Area  Youth  Forura 

4o  Econofnic  Opportunity  Comrdssion 

5o  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

6o  Youth  Developnent  Center 
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SPLCIiiL  PuOJKCTS* 

II  ij.j'.’-.’rr— 1 1 !■ 

lo  Youth  Conference,  The  Capital  Area  '.'oiith  Forum,  an  out-grovrth 
of  the  1V60  White  liouse  Conference  o?' Children  and  Youth,  con- 
ducted a full  day,  work-shop  type  corfersnce  on  a Tri-County 
basis  (PEidiY^  DaUPHITi,  CUiuiLniAhD)  c 
ao  County  Youth  directly  involved 

bo  County  Youth  indirectly  involved  thr  ugh  individual 
School  programs 

total  j , 

A 1 i/2  hour  video-tape  wa  made  of  the  all- 
day conference  of  the  Coital  Area  Youth  onm  and  was  shovm 
during  prme  time  on  nilTF-TV  (Channel  31  one  week  later o 

3o  .Questionnaire  o A widtten  survey  of  60  qu  ‘^tions  ms  prepaz-ed 

by  the  1963  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  tabu  ited  by  the  Penn^l- 

vania  Department  of  Highi^ys,  and  sponsor  . by  the  Harrisburg 

Patriot“He^>;s  Company o It  was  given  to  al , 1,663  students  in  10th 

11th  and  12th  grades*  The  purpose  of  th(  .mrvey  was  to  assess 

youth  ^^alues  and  to  identify  problems  in  ')  different  areas? 

a*  General  interests 
bo  Scholastic 
Co  Civil  Fwights 
do  Ife-tional  Problems 
eo  ‘/ietnaui 
f«  World  Problems 
go  Frinking 

ho  Dings 
io  Se2^ 

Jo  Criui 

Confidential  individual  school  results  were  abulated  srd  r-'de 

sc&ivc  scnool  oistX'iGi.o  io  ■ elf  evalustioii  'md 
follomup  studies*  Collective  result?-  iger  >^av.-.lated,  dis- 
tributed, and  public.uaed  jor  commur  ’jy  act n*  Th  problt.ms-  idii®h 


wore  xdentirieci  v/ere  used  a,3  a spririrjboard  Tor  stuc^  acion^  the 
1^663  Pex'iy  County  senioi'  high  school  students  in  the  I969  Capital 
Area  Touth  Forum^  v;hich  used  as  a theme:  "Bridging  GapSc'* 
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SECTION  III 


SUB-CO^iM■^TEE  FIi^iDli^GS  OF  PKOBLEi^i  AiuEAS 


A«  EDUCATION, 

lo  Lack  of  student  voice  and  representation  in  school  policy 
2o  Inadequate  curricula  and  facilities  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  all  student So 

3o  Inefficient  use  of  school  buildings  in  the  community 
4o  Lack  of  depth  in  educational  experiences  * 

5o  Lack  of  qualified  and  dedicated  teachers 
6o  Need  for  a better  grading  systea  * 

7o  Segregated  schools  cheating  Blacks  of  quality  education  * 

8o  Absence  of  Black  studies  in  curricula  * 

9o  Increased  violent  student  protest  on  college  campuses  * 

10»  Slanted  text  books  which  give  distorted  descriptions  of  situa^ 
tions  ** 

llo  Lack  of  communication  between  school  boards  and  students  ** 

12 o Lack  of  knowledge  of  educational  changes  on  part  of  school 
boards 
B,  LIFE 

13 « Excessive  parental  authority  over  youth 

14 0 Lack  of  individual  freedom 

15*  Youth attitude  of  "the  more  the  merrier" 

16^  Strangeness  between  adults  and  youth 

17*  Insufficient  guidance  for  lower  socio-economic  class  individual 
18*  Differences  of  opinion  between  adults  and  youth  on  religion 
19 o Lack  of  youth  understanding  of  family  affairs 
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20o  much  dictation  of  parents  about  v/hat  should,  ba  done  and 
sspeciaHji*  in  college  selection 
Zlo  Lack  of  trained  social  vrorkers 
22*  Lack  of^  or  the  umdse  spending  of^  money 
23c  Disinterest  of  sord©  parents  In  problems  of  children 
24o  Adults  setting  tad  ^camples,  eogc  liquor 
25®  Poverty  ifi  the  ghettos  ^ 

26  c Segregated  housing 

27  c Broken  home  s 
Ce  YOUTU  VaLULS, 

2S«  Youth®?  disregard  of  the ‘l.raditional“  values  of  life 
2?c  Youth's  desire  to  please  his  peer  (**the-in”)  group 
30o  Youth®  s difficdilty  in  accepting  the  "traditional**  teachings  of 
the  3hurtJh 

31c  Youth  ®s  'difficulty  in  placing  the  same  value  in  lod  as  adults  do 
32 o Youth ®s  desire  to  be  more  seif^relia.nt 

33  o Yc  ith®s  moi-ality  not  conforming  to  the  "traditional"  standards 
34o  Youtn^s  v/ide  acceptance  of  "free  J.-ove”  (premarital  sex) 

3*^0  Failux'e  of  the  church  to  teach  viiat  the  young  would  lUca  tc  leani 
36 « Youth® 3 desire  to  adopt  nis  own  values  rather  than  those  impoced 
upon  hijfi  by  adults 

37o  i'd'.litaiisiii_,  racism^,  and  violence  beci.  nilng  the  ha-llmarks  of 
American  society  * 

33o  The  danger  of  spli.tting  America  into  tvfo  separate  societies 
(Black  and  white) 

39  0 i^cial  discriirimtion  in  private  clubs 
4O0  Increased  rate  of  abortions  * 

41c.  Increased  availability  and  use  of  nB.rii\iana  * 
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1^0  Increased  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  youth  * 

43  0 Continuing  population  explosion,  especially/  in  ghetto  and  rural 
ai*eas 

44o  Misunderstanding  and  lack  of  trust  among  religious  groups 
45«  Lack  of  r espect  and  support  for  police  * 

460  Lack  of  adult  understanding  and  a ppreciation  of  the  true  "Hippie" 
piiiDjDSojiiicai  ideals 
47 o Lack  ofjouth  voice  in  government  ^ 

48o  Increased  civil  disturbance  in  the  name  of  dissent  * 

* Problems  identified  byCapital  ilrea  fouth  Forum 
**  Problems  identified  by  Tri“Gounty  (Perry,  Dauphin,  Cumberland) 
Ccxamittee  on  Children  and  louith 
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1 1 & 


sacn  piiTvitive  actions  as  denj.ai  cl  a.Li  ilai-ds  and  assisLat  ce 
:ii'eas  where  ss.p^'e Ration  is  fla-rant,  ,ar.u  that  nethods  ot./.cr  thaji 
busing  stadesnts  be  used  to  adjust  an  unbalanct.d  stude..!  enrolL  ent 
‘3o  That  black  studies  be  interpreted  l-r-jnedLatel:/  Ijrt.c  ruziet  ln-  cc\u*.-.e 
where  jX:>b5iblej  or  pro’/ided  as  3©perate  electii/*".-;  idij.e  co'i.' jste 
courses  ci^  Uetna  ,reparedj  and  that  Black  teachers^  11  qualifi-o, 
be  hired  in  ail  school  systeiLSo 

■^o  Hat  students  be  r^ven  rixjre  authority  or  adniirtl strati vo 
crrmciia,  that  students  be  ^'p.ven  a V'cice  ,Ln  settiii'’  u.a  r 

^ thc.t  student©  be  §iven  a voice  in  hirin^j  ar'd  ^"’Irr.’’- ' 

0-1 '-^ssors ^ i..'jt  thill/  jiiilisant  agitators  wnc  inelt-e  riots 
intariere  vith.  the  rlrbte  of  others  be  e./.peU  cdo  * 

IGo  That  text  books  be  carefully  selected  to  pjn;-:seil  unbiosi/d 
vi,€aqjointGo 

J.lo  lhat  student  faculty  coronitties  be  set  up  to  act  as  avi'visoin- 
corLuoittee  to  school  boards o 

Ifo  That  educational  cscnsultarits  be  hired  or  that  an  educaiionai 
advisory  soirirlttee  be  eatubU-siied  to  keep  school  boani  aea.ers 
i'd'enied  of  educationc  1 chaiipesc. 

i a..  .L’/> 

■ ■ ■ I 1 1 ■ CTMai.M* 

Ido  fiiat  parerits  and  children  r.hculd  ,'jet  together  to  discucs  prcjbleaia 
vjith  complete  honesty,  vdt!i  the  hope  cf  gailring  better  .'..utual 
unuerstaridingo 

lie  That  jBrentG  should,  idienet^er  poacible,  eirplain  the  reasons  i’er 
the  restraint  of  theH  eh^Iidrono 

15o  fhat  parents  snei  youth  should  guide  ‘'the  /tore  the  rierrier-’* 
attitude  into  uore  constructive  chai^meiso 

16„  That  parents  aad  youth  should  tre  to  sit  di  arid  co:  a,'.^yic- ..e. 


or  that  they  recognise  the  need  for  a substitute  such  as  a 
”hotline"~-a  club  of  parents  v;ho  spend  their  free  tine  ansv;ering 
youth’s  probltms  by  telephones  provided  for  this  purpose, 

17o  That  a big  brother  system  be  created-— a companion-advisor  vAo 
is  willing  and  qualified  to  offer  assistance  and  advice  to  those 
i(dio  are  socially  and  economically  deprived, 

18o  That  religious  services  be  changed  to  the  trends  of  today  and 
that  the  materials  be  brought  up  to  date  guitar  and 

jazz  services,  and  youth-led  seirvices), 

19  0 That  youth  be  given  more  active  resi^onsibility  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  o 

20,  That  parents  and  youth  discuss  youth’s  problems  and  desires, 
and  that  more  guidance  counseling  be  given  in  the  high  schools o 

21,  That  there  be  more  trained  social  workers, 

22,  That  parents  and  youth  develop  a better  understanding  of  family 
finances  and  budget, 

23 » That  the  pajent  involvement  segment  of  the  Head  Start  program 
be  expanded, 

24o  That  coffiiminity  gatherings  of  adults  be  created  to  discuss  lessons 
' on  the  pitfalls  that  destroy  family  life, 

25 o That  programs  be  increased  to  aid  the  poor,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  housing  and  urban  development,  education  of  the  young 
and  old,  on-the-job  training,  and  a revision  of  the  present 
welfare  system;  caad  that  control  over  such  programs  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  tliose  whom  it  directly  effects  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  a bureaucrat  in  a goveminent  office,  * 

260  That  open  housing  legislation  be  initiated  immediately, 
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27 o Tliat  another  answer  be  i‘ound  Tor  broken  hoiues  othei*  thari  niereiy 
stricter  marriage  and  divorce  lawso  * 

YOUTH  /ALULS 

28,  That  society  as  a whole  follow  ’’traditional'*  values,  but  that 
adults  make  an  effort  to  understand  youth’s  viewpoint, 

29 • That  we  realize  the  need  of  youth  to  gather  in  peer  ("the— in") 
groups,  and  that  schools  and  comnunity  organizations  provide  the 
opportunities  and  direction  for  these  peer  groups, 

30 o That  the  church  and  science  accept  a camnon  denominator  in 
matters  pertaining  to  religion,  and  that  the  youth  join  the 
church  only  after  he  fully  understands  and  accepts  the  vow-s 
to  be  taken, 

31 e That  the  church  and  parents  motivate  youth  to  accept  God  not  as 
a "crutch"  for  failuj^s  bub  as  a "teacfemate"  who  can  help  the 
youth  fulfill  his  dreams, 

32,  That  adults  give  youth  more  responsibility  at  an  earlier  age, 

33 o That  youth  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  a better  and  more 
flexible  "code  of  moral  living," 

34 o That  wholesome  sex  education  be  a part  of  the  learning  phases^-- 
home,  church,  school-»-of  all  youth, 

35 o That  the  church  give  3i:>ecific  answers  to  the  puzzling  questions 
of  the  y oxuigo 

36,  That  youth  be  given  the  opporturiity  to  choose  his  own  values, 

37,  That  v^e  reject  the  simple  acceptance  of  violence  as  a means  of 
achieving  an  end,* 

38,  That  Black  and  white  must  overcome  their  differences  together 
and  dedicate  themselves  to  the  consnon  goals  of  mankind,  * 
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That  all  minorities  be  totally  accepted  into  ail  aspe'jts  oi 
t/aericuii  life  from  universities  to  private  ci.ubSo 

4O0  That  abortions  be  legalized  to  prevent  cripplings  and  fatcJmties^ 
especially  in  cases  of  rape  o ^ 

4I0  That  marijuana  should  not  be  legalized  unless,  perhaps,  an  age 
liirdt  were  set  at  eighteen  and  a drug  control  bureau  were 
established  to  operate  as  the  liquor  control  board  dees  noVo  ^ 

42o  That  the  present  legal  age  for  drinking  be  maintained,  but  that 
society  recognizes  the  problem  that  “age  isn’t  stopping  anyoneo”- 

43 o That  federal,  state  and  local  governments  make  available  birth 
control  devices  and  family  planiiing  infoimtion  for  all  levels 
of  society o 

44o  Thai  churches  continue  present  loosely  organized  confederations 
such  as  the  k.orld  Council  of  Churches,  and  that  consideration 
be  given  to  teachitig  courses  of  contemporary  religions  in  all 
schools o * 

45o  That  the  police  image  be  improved  through  educotion  of  citizens 
and  through  increasing  the  role  of  police  participation  in 
ccaamunity  activities  o* 

4b o That  adults  tiy  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  ideals  of  the 
ti'uo  “Hippie**  who  dreams  of  a truly  better  society o 

47  a That  the  voting  age  be  lovjered  to  I80  * 

48a  That  an  arbitration  board  be  created  vd.th  the  pov/er  to  hear 

disputes  of  dissenters  and  to  offer  possible  settle3^.ient3  withiii 
the  frame  vioi’k  of  our  demiocratic  process  o * 

^ ilCOiUkbillbho  Fii;k  unkl'HL  fOUTH  FOkUli 
hLCOi>i'iil^b.lluhb  FhLk  Tia-GOUi/fl  DaUkHIi,  Clil-lMiLahD)  GCiv- 

i’dTTni  Oh  .m  YOUTH 
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le  Philosophical <> 


a,  lieconniiendation 
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IL^ 

c,  Hecomsnt^'tion 

15 
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16 
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19 

fo  P.eeosi!EsncIation 

20 

g«  HgcoiGEiendation 

22 

h.  Rceo^Eiendation 

27 

i.  R8camiiiend5.tion 

do 

Kecoiaaendation 

30 

k.  Keconsiendation 

32 

lo  itecoimsendatioii 

33 

liecomii^ondation 

36 

n®  rteooBTnendation 

37 

o 0 lie  coLTHienckt  ion 

3S 

p.  liecamendation 

39 

Le^lglatiYQ 

a»  iiocomniendation 

23 

b»  liecoriKeiidation 

2d 

c,  hecommendation 

40 

d 6 P^ecoDii?.eri,da.ti  on 

41 

JieccoiirLendation 

hz 

g®  Hecoiiim8ndatd.on 

47 

GovgrriiiisGtal.  Action  and, 

jiPpyopPMtd-pn 

a * Ksc  oinaeiida  1 5,on 

7 

bo  Recommendation 

43 
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4o  Strengfcherdn^  Present  Services. 


a.o  ReGommendation  1 

b*  Reconjiriendation  4 

c » Reconirnendation  5 

do  Recoinmendation  6 

eo  iiecouiaendation  S 

f o fieconiraendation  9 

go  Heconimendation  10 

ho  Recocniiendation  11 

io  Recomenda^iun 
j o Reconmendation  20 

ko  Recommendation  21 

lo  Keconmendation  23 

mo  l^commendation  30 

n.  Recommendation  34 

Oo  Recommendation  35 

Po  Recommendation  44 

qe  Recommendation  45 

To  Recommendation  1^6 

5o  Creation  of  New  Services 

ao  Recommendation  12 

b o Recommendation  l6 

Co  Recoiumendation  17 

do  Recommendation  24 

e o Recommendation  29 

fo  Recoriimendation  48 


a,  Recoinmendation  2 

b o Recommendation  3 
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^TIOW  V 


FOLK),,  » UP 


K.PnCT  ON 

The  Kitpact  oii  the  cx)unty  has  not  been  as  great  as  anticipated  or 
desirc-dc  There  are  several  reasons  for  tnis  lack  of  .impact.^  Firsts 
iiier*  I'.-as  net  as  nti?oh  participation  on  the  jsairt  of  adults  as  thei'e 
houJd  have  beeiu  while  most  of  the  principal  organisations  v^ere 
r-epre-.ented  on  the  co;m;dtteej  it  v/as  difficult  to  get  t e bus^/^  Ic- 
riuentr.4l  leaders  of  these  or -paxi jations  to  attend  "another 


hecondlys  in  an  attenpt  to  involve  as  Cuanj.'  youth  as  possible  and  tc 
hal«inoe  a-„ult  and  youth  participa  tion  on  the  cornmtteej  a H.  ited 


riuiTiber  of  adult  citizens  was  specifically  invited  to  participcieo 
Fincillyj,  alt  ough  a genuine  attenipt,  was  mde  lo  involve  a realistic 


cross-section  of  youth,  generally  the  ones  without  problems  were  the 


ones  who  participated  faith fully o 


L'sverthelassj  there  was  a definite  iicpact  on  the  county^  Influentla 
adults  leaders  did  take  an  active  role  in  sub*-co!jiidttee  studies o Those 


adiilt  leaders  who  could  xiot  participate  pliysioallj’'  were  kept  abreast  of 
sub=coni2'iittee  findings  throTjgh  progress  reports  and  they  were  an 

op]X)rtunity  to  subndt  their  ovm  recoifimendationse.  i^ch  success  was 
acfiievod  in  involving  all  1^663  senior  high  school  students  in  the 
identification  of  problen.  and  the  I’ccomniendations  of  solutions  o 
Tliis  success  anor^^  the  youth  was  achlei/ed  th2‘ough  the  efforts  of 
the  county  youth  coiinittea  and  throtigh  the  Capital  krea  Youth  Forucio 
Th<a  greatest  imjjact  on  the  county  was  gainirig  an  awar^eness  of  th© 
axis  ling  probl^jifi^.  There  is  an  additional  realization  chat  many  of 
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'the  problems  piiilosyj-d-Cal.  .arid  local  ir.  oatiu’c  Tlc-rt  f 
solutions  to  these  pi'oblems  vdll  require  the  citli-ens  -both  /m  '-:/ 
iin<i  old— to  .fon  up  their  sleeves  aad  get  busy  v/ithout  mlti.ng  t :;r 


aomecne  e2.3e  to  supply  a frdracle 

OF  lli(;Cl^.a-iIvhIlvTiOI^S 


in  Copies  of  county  rejxrrt  -^ILl  be  sent  to  all  County  grqups 
a*  Sohco3.s 

bo  Governiaient  of,flcialx5  and  areriCies 
c„  Churches 


do  Clubs  and  oi"garjiaat  J.,ons 

2c,  Highlights-  of  ■ coirirdttee  findings  aiid  re€K>numenciabiom>  will,  a a 
•.lisseBiinated.  through  t.he  loa.fii  n3v/spape,rs  o 
3c  Covintj  corrddttee  will  (;ont.ir.iue  to  operate  for  the  present'  '.■rne, 
4o  3iib«=^3oiiiDittees  r-.d.jA  be  asked  to  Collow-up  on  their  spesciiic 
reeonmiendations  b;;  making  per-son=--to«per--3C'n  contacts  vdtb  re- 
spcmsible  individnais  and  crgaMsaticns  vdthin  tlie  county  o 
Coimty  orr^anisations  will  be  encourai',ed  to  involve  more  ynulv 
in  county  plamiing  and.  prograiriSc, 
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APPi^NDXi  A 


LIST  OF  Caa-u:TT]j£ 


aDULT  CO~CKArsiiAN 

I-iajor  Carson  L.  Holrrian 
Assistant  to  The  President 
Carson  Long  Institute 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa.  17068 
717-582-2121 

YOUTH  CQ-CllaI>d-LAL 

Stephen  H,  Fehnel 
Box  192 

Uei'i  Bloomfield,  Pa.  I706S 
717-582-2615 

SLCIiLTAltY 

l-iiss  Han’iet  Ko  SiranerviHe 
Perry  Comity  B^j^ector 
Department  of  Pub3J.c  Assista-nce 
New  ^loaiifield,  Pa.  17063 
?17-582-:2127 

PUBI.ICITY  MiD  PUBLIC,  .jtl'XjiTl  QMS 

is-ir.  Kichard  A.  Svv^mk,  Publicher 
Dimcannon  hecprd  & Perr.yi_Cop.nty  Tjnes 
423  North  High  .‘Street 
Dimcarnon,  Pa.  17020 
717=^34-4616 

YOUTH  KXECUTrvl,  C01:lI-JTi;£Ji 

Williajn  Galic  ^ 

375  North  Pouith  Street 
Nevjport , Ps . f 7074 
ri7-=567-6321 

David  Ho  Long 
5 South  i-iarket  Street 
Miller stovm.  Pa,  17062 
717-5S9»3631 

Samuel  J.  licKeehan 
Box  r?  8,  KL'^=  1 
Blain,  Pa.  17C06 
717==536-31S8 

Jeffrey  D,  Shearer 
Box  # 594j  1 

Duncannon*  Pa,  17020 
•717«834-3535 
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LDUGATION  SUB-XQMIlTIEE 

ADJjlT^ 

lirs.  Allan  Wo  Holman,  Jpo 
Keralock  Council  of  Girl  Scouts 
Nevr  Bloojifield;  Pao  17063 
717-582-4355 

YOUTH  CC-CHAiri'iAIJ 


Nancy  Berghaus 

liD#  1,  Shermans  Dale,  Pa.  17C'> 
717-582-2719 

HOML  LIFE  SUB^OilJTTLL 

ADULT.  _CQ-ChArca-^H^ 

i'iTSo  J,  J.  Mitchell 
Perry  County  S-ecret9.ry 
4*=*H  Fund  Advisoiy  Board 

1,  Milder st own,  Pao  i7Ci62 

717-589-3239 
YQUTK  CO-CHAlRliAI'I 

Linda  Sriyder 

Nsv;  Bloomfield,  Pa,  1?068 
717-582-2026 

YOUTH  FAIiJES.  SUB^COmiTEE 

ADULT  GO-C^HjlIPiaN 

Alvin  W*  Fuller 
Assistant  Bnperintendenb 
Public  Schools  of  Perry  Co.o 
Nevf  Blocmfield,  Pa.  17063 
717-'582-251i 

YOUTH  CCMlJiAIPJ'iAJI 

Robert  G.  Hairston 
Carson  Long  Institute 
Nety  Bloomfield.  Pa.  17068 
717-582-23^ 
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ADUI:T  GCr^Wirai;, 


Boicor^  Jean  I-jc-So  (Home  Ijife) 
Economic  Opportunity  CoiTEiission 
301  linden  Avonue 
.'^■•ysville.  Pa.  17053 

Benjamin^  Gl-iarles  (Youth  Values) 
Faculty  Adviser 
Capita,!  Area  Youth  Forum 
Ke’.vport  Union  High  School 
Nev;port,  Peo  17074 

Bingarnan,  Esbecca  i'irs.;,  President 
Perry  Co®  Christiasi  Endeavor  Assn® 

2,  Mev/port,  Pa,  17074 

Chandler,  Roy  (Home  Life) 

Special  Education  Dept® 

Newi^ort  School  Bistrict 

m 1 

Hew  Bloomfield,  Pa®  1706B 

Cressler,  He3.en  Mrs®,  Fresider^ 

Perry  Co •Federation  of  Women “s  Clubs 
431  »'alnut  Street 
Hevjport,  Pa,  17074 

Derr,  Elaine  i-irso  (Home  life) 

Economic  Ooport unity  Commissi on 

mr  1 

Mllerstowji,  Pa,  17062 

Eppi.ey,  EaxireLl  D®  l-irs*.  Director 
Perry  Co,  Child  Car“e  Service 
Court  House  Annex 
Kev/  Bloomfield,  Pa,  1706(^ 

Ev/ing,  Hoi^^d  F.,  I'^rs®  (Youth  \/alues) 
Faculty  Adviser 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
sJest  Perry  High  School 
Lliiottsburg,  Pa,  1702/^ 

Fry,  Frank  L,,  President (Education) 
Perry  Co,  Council  of  Ghirrches 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17060 

Fogleman,  Il'irs,  John  W,,  Kember 
Executive  Goirmittee 
Perry  Go,  4‘“H  Fund  Advisory  Beard 
RW/  1 

Loysville,  Pa.  17047 


Fuller,  Alvin  Vi,,  DiT>-,eior  (Yo'vth  /.'-'.I  . 

Head  Start  Pro^jraju 

Pubiac  Schools  of  Perry  ^o<> 

Court  House  Annex 

Nev/  Bloomfield,  Pa.  17068 

Giassbum,  Jack  G,  (Educc.tion) 

Assist€uit  Supervi.sing  Principai. 

West  Perry  School  District 

RE?/  1 

ED.liottsburg,  Pa,  17068 

Gold,Rev,  James  H,, Chairman (Youth  Values 
Perry  Co,  District 
Keystone  Area  of  ^oy  Scouts 
Ickesburg,  Fa,  17037 

Groninger,  Miss  Irene, Director 
Perry  Co,  Gomirnuilty  Action  Center 
Economic  Opportunity  Connrdssion 
13^  North  2nd  Street 
Newix>rt,  Pa,  17074 

Grove,  Rev,  Watson  (Home 

Perry  Co,  Probation  Officer 
52o  Lansvale  Street 
i'teiysville.  Pa,  17053 

Holman,  Mrs.  Allan  W«,  Jr,  (Education) 
Hemlock  Council  of  ^irl  Scouts 
New  Bloor.ifield,  Pa.  17068 

Holman,  Major  Carson  E.  K„ 

Carson  long  Iristitute 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa«  17068 

Hur-Asy,  Paul  F,,  Supt.  (Youth  Values) 

Public  Schools  of  Perry  Co. 

Court  House  Annex 

He\/  Bloofiiiield,  Pa,  17068 

Jones,  i-^,rgaret  H®,  Mrs.  (Icuth  Values) 

Faculty  Adviser 

Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 

Susquenita  High  School. 

liD#  2 

Duucannon,  Pa,  17020 

Kerr,  Donald  E®,  District  Governor 
District  14“1 
Lions  Interaaticnal 
Ickesbiu'g,  Pa.  17037 
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ADULT,  GOijKET- 


liichener,  Robert  Ass^t  Dir,  ^ 

(Education) 

Perry  Co,  Agricuitiire  Ext,  Assn, 

S South  Carlisle  Street 
Nevj  Blocanfield;  Pa.  17068 

15itchell,llrSaJ<.J«,Sec’y  (Home  Life) 
Perry  Co,  A-H  Fund  Achrisozy  Board 
IiD#  1 

FdilerstoViii,  Pa,  17062 

Povjell^  R,,  Chalrnian 
Ferry  Co,  Board  of  Gonimissioners 
Courb  House  Annex 
Nqvi  Bloomfield j Pa,  2.7068 

Heigle,  lirs,  Q.  B.^Co.  ChainLan 
HsiTilock  Council  of  ^irl  Scouts 

m 1 

MazysviXD-ej  Pa.  17053 

xkeisinger,  Id's.  A.anda  (Homs  Li  fe) 
Economic  Cpport-unity  Cormrdssicn 
I'dH-erstown,  Pa,  17062 

Saxe 5 Rev,  Jay  A.^Pres,  (Youth  '/a.lu 
Idnisteriurn  of  Hew  Bloomfield 
Hew  Blooiiifieldj  Pa.  17068 


FEE 


Svjank,  Ri.chai'd  A,^  Publisher 

(Ed.ucaticn) 

Duncanaon  Record  & Ferrj  County  Tj-ies 
428  North  High  Street 
Diuicannon,  Pa.  3.7020 

v'jsigle,  John  R., Supervising  Principal 
Greenvjood  School  District 
i'iillerstovai.  Fa,  17062 

Williams.  John  H,  (Youth  /alu 

Superint  endsnt 
Youth  Development  Center 
LoysvillSj  Pa.  17047 

Y^oder^  Robert  E,  (Sd.ucat,ion/' 

Supervising  Pr5j?.cii:)al 
Hevfporb  IFn5.on  School  District 
I'lev/port,  Pa.  17074 

h'atts.  Barton  !<> 

Faculty  Adviser 
Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 
Grcenvjood  High  School 
filler sto’^‘m;j  Pa.  17062 


Smithy  Oienn  President 

Perry  Go,  Sunds,y  School  Assoc5..ation 

RD#  1 

Loysville,  Pa,  17047 

Slider  ^ Roy  F ^ ^ Director 
Perry  Go,  Agriculture  Ext.  Assn, 

8 SouthCarlisle  Street 
New  Bloomfield^  Pa*  17068 

Stollery,  Peter  L.  (Youth  '/alues) 

Youth  Developnont  Center 
Loysvilles  Pa.  17047 

Siuajiiervillej  i-liss  Harriet-  M, , 

(Youth  Values) 

Executive  Director 

Perry  CooDspartment  of  Pijblic  Assistance 
Hev;  Bloomfield^  Pa,  17068 
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BauiriDack,  Wenc^* 

201  North  5th  Street 
Nev/porb,  Pa*  17074 

(Youth  Values) 

Belmont,  Fran 

(Education) 

Nev/  BlooiPi'ie2.d,  Pa^  17068 

Berghaus,  Han<^ 

m 1 

(Education) 

Shermans  Dale,  Pa,  I709O 

Boden,  Andrea 
Eldnottsbiirg,  Pa,  17024 

(Home  Life) 

Bovjer,  Claudia 

1 

Blaln,  Pao  17C06 

(Education) 

Bovfer,  Pdchael  L„ 

Green  Park,  Ps«  I703I 

(iiome  Life) 

Briiiser,  Steve 

Cabinet  Member 

(Education) 

Caoital  Area  Youth  Forum 

306  North  5th  Street 

Pa^  17074 

Buffington,  Bill 

150  North  2rid  Sti*eet 
Newport,  Pao  17074 

(Education) 

Burkholder,  Gay 

(liiducation) 

New  Germantown,  Pa,  17071 

Gath cart,  Andrew 

Carson  Long  Institute 

(Youth  Values) 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  I7068 

Cams,  Barbara 

2 

Nev/port,  Pa,  17074 

(Home  life) 

Carolus,  Jack© 

Bex  24 

Nev;port,  Pa,  17074 

(Home  Life) 

Dis singer.  Bill 

629  High  Street 
Dunciainon,  Pa®  3.7020 

(Education 

Dougherty,  Linda 

PD#  1 

Landisburg,  Fa,  17037 

(Youth  VaYu;-. 

Felmel,  Stephen  H,  (Heme  lire) 

Box  192 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17068 

Fleicher,  Joe 

12  I/>cust  Street 
Duncannon,  Pa,  17020 

(Edna?  ti  on} 

Forbes,  Melody 

Bex  165  A,  KD#  1 
Newport,  Fa.  1702/j. 

(Education) 

Gallc,  Nilliam 

375  North  Fourth  Street 
Nevj^jort,  Pa.  17074 

(Youth  Values) 

Gantt,  Reva 

Nev;nort,  Pa,  17074 

(Youth  Va3.uos) 

Gill,  James  Eo  (Youth  Va3rass) 

Carson  Long  Institute 

Mew  Bloomfield,  Pa,  I7068 

Gray,  Alvus 

EIV/  1 

Loysville,  Pa,  17047 

(Home  Life) 

fepxston,  Robert  Co  (Youth  '/aluss) 

Cabinet  Member 

CapitalArea  Youth  Fomai 

Carson  long  Institute 

Nev;  Bloomfield,  Pa,  X7068 

Ifedrston,  William  H„ 

(Educat.iou) 

Carson  long  Institute 
Hew  BD.ooinfield^  Pa^  i?068 

iiarts^  Jeannie  (Hose  Lj-t‘e) 

KD#  1 

Duncafinon^  Pao  .17020 

Jackson,  Stanley  K,  (Educationj 

Carson  long  Institute 
Hew  Bloonifi3?ud,  Pa^  17-068 
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K03_lerj  Jeff  (Youth  Values) 

Youth  Developrisnt  Csaater 
Loysville,  Pa,  17047 

Keller^  Ptandal  (Education) 

110  Eorth  High  Street 
Duncannon,  Pa,  17020 

Leiter,  Steve  Lo  (Youth  Values) 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17068 

Lepere,  Judy  (Youth  Values) 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17068 


Leycler,  Don  ti/o  (Youth  Values) 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17068 

Long,  David  (Home  Idle) 

5 South  i-iarket  Street 
Killerstown,  Pa»  17062 

I^jarkle,  Yvonne  (Hone  Lj.fe) 

m 1 

Liverpool,  Pa,  17045 


Miller,  Sallie  (Youth  Values) 

2 

Newport,  Puo  17074 

Morrov/,  Fred  (Youth  Values) 

Cabinet  Kanber 

Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 

m 1 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  17068 

Murtoff,  Jenny  (Youth  Values) 

Loysville,  ?a,  1?047 

hocre,  J®,  Jr„  (Youth  Values) 

Eorcersburg  Acad^y 
Mercer sburg 3 Pa,  17236 


PicKeehan,  Sauiuel  Jo  (Home  life) 

Box  # 8,  IcD#  1 
Dlain,  Pa,  17006 

Hcl'iillen,  Lynn  D,  (Home  Life) 

riD 

Loysville,  Pa,  17047 


0i-.'3n,  Johii  iU 

New  B?Loonifield,  Pa.  17062 

(Home  Life) 

> 

Pandolfi,  Gary  T, 

Youth  Development  Center 
Lcysville,  Pa,  17047 

(Youth  Values ) 

Phillips,  Daryl  Mo 
Marysville,  Pa.  17053 

(Heme  Life) 

Rohm,  Vicky 

Blaj-U,  Fa«  I7OO6 

(Education) 

Seiber,  Gordon 

Bc3c  # 4 

(Education) 

Mevipor*t,  Pa,  17074 

Shearer,  Jeffry  D, 

Box  # 594 

(Home  Life) 

1 

Duncannon,  Pa®  17020 

Shull,  Nonaan 
lil#  1 

Nevipoil.,  Pa,  17074 

Sites,  Shelia 
lili#  1 

(Education) 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa,  I706S 

Satithc  Jane  Eo 

Lcysville,  Pa,  17047 

(Youth  V£3.uss) 

Snyder,  Linda 

40  East  Main  Str'set 

(E^dicatiori) 

New  B3.oomfieidp  Pao  17068 

Thomas,  Linda 

B3.ain,  Pa,  17OG6 

(E'ducation) 

Watson,  Rick  I.<o 

(Home  Life) 

New  Bloomfield,  Fa,  1?068 

V/oods,  Dorie 

Blaiji,  Pa.  17006 

(Education) 

Vaughn,  Girmy 

m 1 

( Educa t ion ) 

Shezmans  Dale,  Pa»  17090 
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YOOTH  Ca-/i-iITrKl!;  M:A4BkS 


ivhitnan^  Barton  (Home  Life) 

Carson  J^ng  Institute 
Me-w'  Bloomfield,  Pa,  1706g 

i:Ji3.son,  Gordon  L*  (Youth  '/alues) 

Youth  Developj..ent  Center 
Lo7Svi3JLe,  ?a.  17047 

k/olbert,  Kris  (Education) 

Cabinet  ^Isniber 
125  Horfch  Market  Street 
Drncannon,  Pa*  17020 

Zaringf  Kai^,'-  (Homs  Idfe) 

Chestnut  Street 
Jd-verpool,  Fa*  17045 

Zeiders,  David  (loirth  Values) 

Cabinet  Member 

Capital  Area  Youth  Form 

iilW  1 

Miller stoximi.  Pa*  17062 
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APPh'.NOIX  B 


_PAr.:TIGI?ATIlja 

Agriculture  Jisctension  Association 

Board  of  Corrmiissioners 

Carson  Long  Institute 

Capital  Area  Youth  Forum 

Child  Care  Service 

Christian  Endeavor  Association 

Council  of  Churches 

Depax'tment  of  Public  Assistance 

roincannon  Record  newspaper 

Econondc  Opportunity  Goirardssion 

Federation  of  viomen^s  Clubs 

Zi.-Ii  Fund  Advisory  Board 

Creenw^od  School  District 

Head  Start  Committee 

Hemlock  Council  of  ^t1  Scouts 

K^ston®  Area  of  Boy  Scouts 

Lions  Intematior^l,  District  IZj.'-T 

loys'd-Ile  Youth  Development  Center 

Hev^port  Union  School  District 

Kinistsrium  of  New?  Bloomfield 

Office  of  iTie  County  Superintendent  of  SchooLs 

Peyry^  Cpujity  T jjaes  nsi^rspaper 

Probation  Office 

Simday  School  Association 

Susquenita  School  District 

kiiest  Perz^/-  School  District 
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APPUJDIX  C 


AGKivaiij,paPiM^Ts 

lo  Peny  County  Department  of  Public  Assistance  for  advisory  and 
clerical  assistance 

2o  Perry  County  Office  of  Tlie  S,  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
statistical  data 

3#  Perry  County  Comnissioners  for  statistical  data 
4®  .tecannon  Record  and  Perry  County  Tii/es  for  nev;spapei-  coverage 
5®  Capital  Area  Youth  Fomii  for  suim/iary  report  of  problems  and  resolutions 
6c  Tri-County  (Perr^/,  Dauphin,  Cumberland)  committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  for  sub-committee  findings  and  recommendations* 

7«  Tri-County  (Periy,  Dauphin,  Cumberland)  Regional  Planning  Commission 
for  statistical  data 
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THE  REPORT  ON 

PLANNING  PHILADELPHIA'S  PARTICIPATION 

IN  THE 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


County  Co-Chairmen; 

Judge  Clifford  Scott  Green 
J.  Pennington  Straus,  Esquire 

Youth  Co-Chairmen; 

Anita  Polish,  Temple  University 
Mark  Cohen,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Everett  Jones,  Edison  High  School 
Mike  Welmon,  St.  Thomas  More  High  School 

Staff  Consultant; 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Carothers 
Consultant,  Children's  Services 
Health  and  Welfare  Council,  Inc. 


July  19,  1969 


Mr.  Samuel  W.  Watts,  Jr. 

Region  I Chaiim.o.n 

CoLimittee  on  Children  and  Youth 

1970  White  House  Conference 

Dear  Mr.  Watts; 

The  heart  of  the  Philadelphia  report  is  Section  III. 

Here,  Philadelphia  youth  has  spoken.  Spoken,  not  with  absolute 
finality,  but  spoken  with  insight,  enthusiasm,  and  honest  conviction.  Three 
subcommittees,  one  on  youth  values  on  problems  of  the  city  and  society,  one 
on  education,  and  one  on  family  life,  produced  Section  III  after  a series 
of  meetings  attended  by  youth,  white  and  black,  had  led  to  and  formed  the 
conclusions.  The  language  is  the  language  of  youth.  The  observations 
made  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  invigorating  product  of  young 
people . 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Chairmen  that  this  voice  of  youth  will  be  heard, 
and  listened  to,  in  all  its  criticism  and  militancy. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  Philadelphia  report,  the  participation 
of  youth  in  all  Philadelphia  meetings  was  at  least  fifty  per  cent  and,  in 
some  cases,  youth  substantially  predominated.  Students  from  many  of  the 
Philadelphia  high  schools  and  from  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area  made  up  the  group.  The  mixture  v;as  approxi- 
mately 50-50  black  and  ?/hite.  There  was  not  actual  representation  of  every 
ethnic  group  in  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Area  such  as  Puerto-Rican  or 
Asian.  The  Committee  did  recognize  the  existence  of  the  various  ethnic 
groups  in  the  community,  and,  in  the  statements  which  were  made,  an  effort 
was  extended  to  cover  the  interests  of  all  levels. 
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At  the  early  stages  of  the  meetings  there  was  confrontation  between 
black  and  white,  and  between  youth  and  adult  members.  There  were  extrem- 
ists at  the  meetings  who  made  their  views  heard  with  high  fidelity,  over 
amplified;  but  as  meeting  succeeded  meeting  it  was  interesting  to  note 
that  the  extremes  began  to  draw  toward  a middle  ground.  Angry  disputation 
developed  into  measured  debate,  and  debate  into  consensus  which  was  then 
reflected  in  the  subcommittee  reports. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Chairmen  that  if  the  dialogue,  which  has 
been  established  among  the  young  people  who  have  participated  in  this  work, 
can  be  maintained,  the  Philadelphia  community  will  benefit  in  growing 
measure.  The  dialogue  should  be  continued,  not  only  among  youth,  but 
between  youth  and  adult  leadership,  where  crisis  threatens  the  stability  of 
contemporary  society. 

The  beginning  of  this  challenging  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  achievement  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  and  the  Chairmen 
recommend  that  the  youth  groups  which  have  been  brought  together  continue, 
and  that  a proper  vehicle  will  be  created  to  make  possible  that  continuation. 
V'.Tiile  legislation  might  be  sought  to  create  the  vehicle  envisioned,  it  might 
better  be  produced  through  existing  agencies,  such  as  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council.  It  will  be  most  effective  if  the  meetings  remain  largely  unstruc- 
tured and  voluntary,  giving  all  the  youth  of  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan 
Area  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  discussions  which  will  lead  hopefully 
to  action.  These  young  people  are  demanding  a vote  and  a part  in  the 
political,  educational  and  social  organizations  which  control  their  lives. 
They  have  demonstrated  a knowledge  and  motivation  surprising  for  their 
years.  They  must  be  given  recognition. 

- 2 - 
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Finally,  there  can  be  no  reading  of  these  subcommittee  reports  v/ith- 
out  recall  of  the  Kerner  Report.  In  our  judgment  it  is  essential  that  far 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  Kerner  Report,  and  that  it  be  given  at  the 
state  level.  The  most  urgent  need  is  housing.  It  is  our  recommendation 
that  at  the  state  level,  administrative  and  legislative  steps  be  taken  to 
solve  the  housing  problem  of  the  Greater  Metropolitan  Philadelphia  Area  on  a 
regional  basis  which  v/ould  include  the  entire  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  as  defined  in  Appendix  1 of  the  report.  This,  of  course, 
means,  ultimately,  the  involvement  of  counties  other  than  Philadelphia,  and 
likewise  the  State  of  New  Jersey  vdth  its  counties  contiguous  to  the 
Philadelphia  Metropolitan  Area,  namely  Gloucester,  Camden  and  Burlington. 

We  are  confident  that  a regional  approach  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
employment  and  education  mil  bring  our  citizens  together  in  one  excellent 
community  and  bring  to  a halt  our  present  trend  toward  two  separate 
communities  - one  black  and  one  white. 


J.  PENNINGTON  STRAUS,  ESOtllRE 
Co-Chairman  / 
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See  Appendix. 


SECTION  I 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTY 

The  Philadelphia  Committee  felt  that  the  description  of  Philadelphia 
as  contained  in  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  Guidelines  for  Action,  published 
March  1969,  was  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  characteristics  of  the  County. 
Guidelines  describes  Philadelphia  in  the  context  of  a "metropolitan  area..... 
within  the  framework  of  a wider  metropolitan  development"  or  urban  region. 

This  definition  is  appropriate  to  our  purpose,  and  was  developed  by  local 
groups,  some  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Committee.  (Judge 
Green,  the  Philadelphia  Committee  Chairman,  was  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force 
on  "Families  and  Individuals  with  Problems"  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Carothers,  our 
Staff  Consultant,  was  also  Staff  Consultant  for  that  Task  Force.)  Therefore, 
we  include  in  our  Appendix  I the  pertinent  segment  from  Guidelines  as  a valid 
way  for  us  to  designate  Philadelphia  County. 
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SECTION  II 


County  Organization 


SECTION  II 


PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Types  of  Meetings  and  Number  of  People  attending: 

No . of  Meetings  No.  Attending 


Planning  Meetings 

15 

75 

County  Meetings 

3 

212 

Sub-Committee  Meetings 

12 

150 

TOTAL 

30 

437 

B. 


Participation 

Planning  meetings  had  a higher  degree  of  consistency  of  participation 
than  the  County  and  Sub-Committee  meetings.  That  is,  the  same  people 
attended  the  planning  meetings,  whereas  some  new  faces  appeared  almost 
each  time  among  the  young  people  and  adults  who  attended  the  County  and 
Sub-Committee  meetings.  There  were  representatives  from  every  major 
element  in  the  community. 


Approximate  Percentages  of  Participation 
Youth 
Adults 


50fo 


Minority  Groups 
Professionals 
Parents 

Poverty  Level  Population 
* It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  professionals  were  attending  because  of 
an  individual  interest  in  the  Conference,  and  not  necessarily  as  official 
representatives  of  their  organization. 


40fo 

* 

undetermined 
undetermined  ** 


** 


Although  parents  and  poverty  level  participants  did  attend,  exact  figures 


are  not  obtainable. 
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SECTION  III 


Sub-Committee  Reports 
Introduction 

Youth  Values  on  Problems  of  the  City 
and  Society 

Education 

Home  and  Family  Life 


In  Conclusion 


SECTION  III 


SUB-COMMITTEE  FINDINGS 


The  following  three  Suh- committee  Reports  were  written  by  the  youth  charimen 
and  co-chairmen,  ¥dth  guidance  only  from  the  adult  consultants.  Tt;o  college  youth 
pulled  the  entire  report  together.  * 

A.  Report  of  Sub- Committee  on  YOUTH  VALUES  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITY  AND  SOCIETY  ** 

At  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  division  of  the  Regional 
Section  for  planning  for  the  ^ilTiite  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  there 
was  an  excellent  attendance.  So  many  people  were  interested  in  the  group,  origi- 
nally titled  Human  Values,  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it.  The  members  of 
the  entire  group  included  many  who  were  conservative,  many  who  were  liberal,  some 
self-centered,  and  others  altruistic,  and  a substantial  number  of  those  who  accepted 
a middle  view.  All  of  these  were  represented  in  the  sections  in  Human  Values.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  sessions,  there  was  a great  deal  of  hostility,  and  many  clamorous 
voices  were  heard.  The  process  of  grcup  dynamics  was  evident  over  the  several 
months  of  meetings  and  discussions.  By  March,  the  more  extremist  groups,  both 
liberal  and  conservative,  had  left.  This  report  is  the  result  of  adults  and  youths, 
white  and  black,  thirjking  together,  working  together  and  seeking  to  define  problems 
and  suggest  workable  solutions.  The  results  are  as  follows. 

One  of  the  first  problems  taken  up  was  the  title  ’’Human  Values.”  This  w’as 
found  to  be  indefinable  since  values  change  as  maturity  develops  and  new  responsi- 
bilities are  accepted.  As  a result,  the  decision  was  made  to  focus  on  Youth  Values 
on  problems  of  city  and  society.  This  decision  foreshadowed  the  substructure 
problems  which  were  subsequently  discussed.  In  the  four  problem  areas  which  the 
committee  discussed,  a recurrent  theme  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  youth  to 
participate  in  the  formation  of  the  community  standards.  Although  we  have  tried 
not  to  overlap  the  areas  of  education  and  home  and  community,  we  have  taken  note 
of  several  points  not  covered  in  their  preliminary  report  ?;hich  we  feel  to  be 
worthy  of  comment. 

Voting 


The  problem  of  excluding  youth  from  the  political  process  was  brought  up  as 
a major  issue.  Basically  there  were  two  reasons  for  the  depth  of  the  concern. 
First,  is  that  the  youth  are  fighting  for  their  government  and  therefore  feel  that 
they  should  have  something  to  say.  Second,  students  feel  that  part  of  the  American 
ideal  is  those  that  are  to  participate  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  should  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  that  shape  this  world. 

Everyone,  adult  and  youth,  were  stimulated  by  the  evident  desire  for  peace 
and  the  belief  that  the  goals  of  the  military  should  focus  on  achieving  and  main- 
taining peace. 

The  opposition  to  the  w^ar  in  Viet  Nam  in  particular,  was  not  from  fear  of 
fighting  or  dying,  but  from  a willingness  to  speak  against  ?;hat  they  consider  a 


Miss  Anita  Polish  and  Mark  Cohen,  members.  State  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  also  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Planning  Committee, 

**  V\fritten  by:  Mark  Kinchloe,  Chairman 

•Everett  Jones,  Co-Chairman 

Mr.  Ned  Wolf,  Adul.t  Consultant 

Mr.  Fred  Greenwald,  Adult  Consultant 
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wrong  war.  Concern  about  the  war  was  heightened  by  the  feeling  that  the  draft 
was  undesirable  as  presently  constituted.  There  was  strong  feeling  that  all  the 
efforts  of  our  country  should  be  focused  on  solving  our  own  domestic  problems 
before  assisting  another  country  in  war. 

Education 

Another  major  issue  was  the  feeling  of  disassociation  from  the  educational 
process.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  youth  did  not  have  sufficient  opportunity 
to  participate  in  making  decisions.  This  was  thought  to  be  relevant  not  only  to 
curricula  development  but  to  procedural  matters  governing  clothing  and  other 
social  regulations  as  well. 

The  implications  of  this  type  of  participation  extend  to  the  need  for 
better  communication  between  youth  and  adults  in  both  teaching  and  administrative 
matters.  In  line  with  this,  we  suggest  the  development  of  informal  youth-adult 
meetings  to  discuss  problems  that  have  been  recognized  in  school  or  in  the  commu- 
nity generally. 

Police 


Police  are  the  most  immediate  and  dramatic  example  of  conflict  between 
adult  and  youth.  The  general  feeling  expressed  by  the  group  is  that  the  police 
feel  as  if  they  are  sacred.  The  group  depicted  the  police  as  brutal,  self-centered 
perverted,  unjust,  disrespectful,  and  a group  who  abuse  power  and  authority  vested 
in  their  office.  At  the  same  time,  recognition  was  given  to  the  need  for  police 
for  protection  of  everyone.  This  is  not  as  paradoxical  as  it  seems.  Two  definite 
realities  were  presented  as  distinct  problems;  the  solution  to  which  necessarily 
will  require  communication  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  both  police  and  commu- 
nity. The  further  related  need  for  changes  in  attitudes  on  the  part  of  both  the 
police  and  the  people  of  the  community  v/as  also  recognized. 

Solutions  — The  thrust  of  efforts  in  both  the  areas  of  education 
and  police-community  relations  must  begin  with  the  most  natural 
resource  available  to  the  youth;  the  family.  Strong  family  groups 
will  give  the  youth  physical  and  emotional  security  as  well  as  models 
to  guide  them  into  constructive  relations  outside  the  home.  Thus, 
the  first  series  of  solutions  reflect  on  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  family. 

In  this  area  the  most  critical  and  primary  need  is  for  enough  money 
to  buy  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
money  should  not  come  in  as  a dole.  This  requires  creation  of  adequate 
numbers  of  jobs,  work  training  programs  as  well  as  assurance  of  equal 
opportunity.  This  also  requires  the  full  cooperation  of  industry 
which  can  in  turn  benefit  by  the  increased  purchasing  pov/er  which  will 
be  available  in  the  community.  Finally  it  must  be  recognized  that 
unless  minority  groups,  generally,  are  free  from  discrimination  and 
are  brought  into  the  political  and  economic  community  in  a meaningful 
way,  the  self-respect  of  the  family  groups  can  not  be  expected. 

The  second  series  of  suggestions  relates  to  ways  in  which  youth  can 
participate  directly  in  running  the  institutions  which  affect  them. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  lowering  of  the  voting  age.  More 
immediately,  however,  youth  can  be  involved  much  more  extensively  in 
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decision  making  in  their  schools.  Specific  Federal  training  programs 
should  he  developed  to  train  youth  and  to  encourage  them  to  participate. 
Finally  programs  should  he  developed  to  encourage  youth  and  community 
involvement  in  law  enforcement;  develop  models  for  police  accountability; 
professionalize  the  training  of  police  so  they  may  he  ar/are  of  and  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  social  problems  in  the  community;  and  finally, 
develop  training  programs  and  encourage  non-professional  participation 
in  law  enforcement  and  corrections. 

In  summary,  it  v/as  the  consensus  of  the  group  that  the  community  and  our 
country  have  not  provided  adequately  for  youth.  The  highly  motivated  and  search- 
ing you  oh  are  too  often  denied  adequate  educational  activity  or  are  subsequently 
cut  off  from  meaningful  employment.  The  youth  in  trouble  are  subjected  to  over 
loaded,  frequently  arbitrary  judicial  systems  v/hich  have  little  to  offer  them, 
even  when  th-v  seek  to  be  constructive  in  their  decision. 

The  nation  needs  to  make  a commitment  to  its  youth;  not  of  its  youth.  The 
resources  of  the  country  must  be  bent  toward  providing  the  solutions  to  the  above. 


EDUCATION  * 

Education  has  been  a reflection  of  middle  class  white  i\raerican  society. 

The  students  that  compose  our  school  system  come  from  diverse  backgrounds  and 
therefore,  not  all  of  them  can  associate  with  this  way  of  thinking.  Schools 
mold  their  students  and  make  them  conform  to  many  ideals  which  they  follov/  most 
of  their  lives.  Many  times,  these  aren't  realistic  viev;s,  nor  are  they  the 
result  of  a students'  originality.  Education  should  broaden  itself  to  include 
the  cultures  of  all  the  people  and  prepare  a student  to  thirhc  objectively  and 
sensibly,  to  feel,  hear  and  communicate. 

There  is  talk  of  physically  desegregating  schools,  but  we  should  first 
try  to  desegregate  the  minds  of  the  students,  and  educate  them  to  see  what  is 
wrong  in  this  society  and  work  to  change  it. 

Knowledge  is  necessary  to  bread:  down,  oppre.^sion,  but  schools  don't  always 
give  their  students  the  essential  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  relate  and 
deal  with  the  problem  of  society. 

The  following  proposals  are  an  attempt  to  improve  the  education  and  change 
its  philosophy  in  this  city. 

1.  World  history  and  American  history  courses  should  include  the 
cultures  of  all  the  groups  that  make  up  the  world  and  this  country. 

V/e  have  been  exclusively  taught  American-European  history 
without  much  regard  to  the  other  continents. 

Black  culture  must  be  looked  at  positively.  Accomplishments 
that  black  people  have  contributed  to  oui*  world  should  be  stressed 
and  their  early  civilization  should  be  sho?m  as  a productive  and 


* V/ritten  by:  Gary  Easterling,  Chairman 

Miss  Helen  Faust,  Adult  Consultant 
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equal  one.  Through  an  honest  presentation  of  the  facts,  we  hope 
that  a true  and  relevant  American  and  World  history  will  evolve. 

2.  There  should  be  more  interaction  betv/een  the  teachers  and 
students  and  the  students  themselves.  Along  with  the  interaction, 
there  is  need  for  more  controversial  courses  (i.e.  religion, 
racism,  urban  problems,  drug  addiction,  etc.) 

To  allow  for  a freer  discussion,  many  teachers  will  have  to  be 
sensitized  and/or  re-educated  to  deal  with  their  students  objectively 
and  openly. 

3.  All  instructional  media  (textbooks,  films,  etc.)  used  in  our 
schools  must  present  the  accomplishments  of  all  the  American  people. 

For  too  many  years,  there  were  implications  of  but  one  society  of 
people  in  America. 

4.  Our  marking  and  testing  system  must  be  revamped  and  we  must  devise 
ways  to  encourage  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

5.  There  is  a need  for  more  curriculum  choioes  (i.e.  Social  Sciences, 
Business  Math,  ets.).  We  must  expose  our  children  to  contemporary 
authors  and  ideas  along  with  black  authors. 

6.  We  will  have  to  distinguish  between  disruptive  and  disruption, 
and  investigate  the  reason  behind  why  a student  is  disruptive  (i.e. 

Is  dissent  necessarily  the  sign  of  a disruptive  student???).  By 
the  way,  what  is  a disruptive  student? 

7.  There  is  a need  for  more  black  people  in  all  levels  of  our 
educational  system  (more  department  heads,  principals,  district 
superintendents ) , 

8.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  slow  learners  should  be  separated 
from  the  more  intelligent  was  brought  up,  but  not  discussed  in  great 
depth. 

9.  Education  should  be  set  at  top  priority  in  our  country.  By 
enhancing  it  you  will  enhance  all  our  fields  of  research  with  better 
qualified  people. 

10.  Students  should  be  told  what  the  counselor  is  for.  The  counselor 
should  guide  the  students  toward  course  selections  which  are  relevant 
and  will  prepare  the  student  for  something  in  life. 

We  need  more  counselors  to  deal  with  social  attitudes,  course 
selection,  college  guidance  and  what  questions  to  ask  your  counselor. 
Counselors  should  try  their  best  to  guide  and  round  each  student. 

After  thought: 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  first  two  of  our  four  meetings, 
the  adults  stopped  coming  and  the  white  representation  dwindled  to  one. 
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HOME  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 


* 


The  early  meetings  of  our  committee  were  marked  by  the  ventilation  of 
racial  hostility  and  an  atmosphere  of  alienation  and  distrust  between  the  various 
elements.  Some  of  the  participants  found  the  tensions  intolerable,  but  those 
who  remained  came  to  terms  with  their  differences  and  joined  together  to  consider 
the  problems  before  us. 

The  generation  gap  is  a well  recognized  barrier  of  communication  between 
youth  and  their  elders,  but  it  is  comprehensible,  and,  in  a sense,  natural, 
since  it  is  related  to  a natural  and  inevitable  chronology. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  lived  under  the  threat  of  mass  annihi- 
lation by  atomic  weapons.  No  day  in  our  life  is  free  of  that  persistent,  low 
keyed  note  of  terror. 

Further,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  over-riding  nuclear  fear  has  been,  in 
the  last  few  years,  an  enormous  increase  in  what  might  be  termed  "individual 
violence"  — violent  acts  upon  people,  even  children,  perpetrated  by  individuals 
or  small  groups. 

Aggression,  thus,  prowls  both  the  international  scene  and  the  domestic 
scene,  and  threatened  the  health  and  safety  of  all  our  children. 

We  regret  the  fact  that  few  people,  who  are  in  a position  of  leadership 
or  power,  have  any  idea  of  the  basic  problems  that  are  plaguing  our  society. 

Too  few  people  dealing  with  the  problems  of  human  suffering  have  any  real  connec- 
tion with  the  people  who  are  suffering. 

There  seemed  to  be  significant  agreement  on  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
problems  today  have  to  do  with  white  racism,  poverty,  and  indifference. 

Young  people  of  this  generation  are  convinced  that  our  system  is  corrupt. 
They  feel  that  we  have  tvro  alternatives.  One  is  to  tear  the  system  apart  and 
start  all  over  again;  the  other  is  to  work  together  to  revise  the  one  that  we 
have. 


As  time  went  on,  the  meetings  became  more  and  more  constructive.  Most 
of  the  frustration,  confusion,  disagreement,  and  misunderstanding  had  given  way 
to  an  open  exchange  of  ideas. 

In  answer  to  the  young  whites  who  asked  what  and  how  they  could  do  some- 
thing to  help  resolve  problems  of  blacks,  it  v;as  recommended  that: 

1.  Committee  participants  must  inform  their  own  families  and  close 
contacts  about  the  discussions  Y;e  have  been  having. 

2.  In  school,  through  special  programs,  information  about  problems 

of  the  Ghetto  must  be  presented.  We  must  study  more  about  the  history 
of  each  other. 


V/ritten  by;  Brenda  Gaskins,  Chairman 
Robert  Todd,  Co-Chairman 

Mrs.  Patricia  J.  Clifford,  Adult  Consultant 
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3.  Parents  in  their  everyday  work  associations  must  try  to  change 
racist  habits  around  them.  They  must  see  that  discriminatory  practices 
and  policies  are  eliminated. 

4.  Attitudes  must  be  changed,  if  we  expect  to  learn  how  to  live  in 
the  same  world.  Remember  that  blacks  can  not  do  this  for  white. 

In  ans?;er  to  how  blacks  respond  to  the  problem,  it  was  concluded  that 
blacks  must: 

1.  Develop  a sense  of  identity.  Black  men,  particularly,  must  work 
to  develop  black  leadership  and  the  skills  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  support  their  families  mth  dignity  and  pride. 

2.  Understand  the  realities  of  the  system,  in  which  we  live,  and 
learn  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 

3.  Determine  once  they  have  gotten  on  their  feet,  to  help,  and  not 
exploit  their  less  fortunate  brothers. 

Specific  Recommendations 

1.  Plans  for  comprehensive  child  care  should  include  health  services 
to  the  entire  family. 

2.  Television  shows  dipicting  black  family  life  should  include  a male 
as  the  head  of  the  household. 

3.  Television  should  include  black  people  in  areas  other  than  enter- 
tainment, sports,  or  commercials. 

4.  White  people  must  become  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  black  people. 

5.  White  people  must  learn  how  to  communicate  with  black  people 
without  offending  them. 

6.  Black  people  must  be  drawn  closer  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  and  aspiration. 

7 . We  must  find  more  satisfactory  ways  of  involving  black  males  in 
leadership  roles. 

8.  Community  services  must  grow  out  of  people's  needs  rather  than 
other  people's  guilt  feelings,  self-interest,  or  aimless  bureaucratic 
proliferation. 

9.  Since  the  history  of  the  black  man  has  been  written  out  of  American 
history,  it  must  be  restored.  It  should  not  be  treated  in  isolation 
but  as  a part  of  the  total  picture.  Since  adequate  textbooks  for  this 
purpose  are  not  immediately  available,  courses  in  the  history  of  the 
Negro  in  America  should  be  taught  now  to  all  teachers  and  students. 

10.  Family  planning  information  should  be  offered  and  made  available 
to  all  families  whether  they  request  it  or  not. 

11.  People  must  be  taught  to  love  themselves,  i.e.  to  develop  feelings 
of  self-esteem  and  confidence. 
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12.  The  law  must  restudy  its  obligation  to  children. 

13.  The  voting  age  should  be  lowered  to  eighteen.  Young  people  feel 
very  strongly  about  the  right  to  vote.  They  think  that  if  they  have 
a part  in  selecting  the  leaders  of  our  country,  they  will  also  have 
a way  of  determining  its  policies. 

14.  Institutions  that  tend  to  destroy  family  life  must  be  changed 
or  done  away  with  altogether. 

15.  Services  to  people  in  need  should  be  more  widely  publicized. 

16.  Community  planning  programs  must  be  designed  in  such  a way  as 
to  prevent  family  breakdown,  for  once  a family  is  torn  apart,  it 
is  very  hard  to  put  it  together  again. 

17.  High  school  students  should  go  into  the  homes  and  schools  to 
work  with  the  younger  children.  They  should  share  with  them  their 
good  experiences  about  life  and  also  tell  them  about  the  realities 
of  life  and  how  they  must  deal  with  them. 

18.  V/hite  people  must  stop  coming  to  black  people  for  strength  and 
encouragement.  They  must  set  their  own  house  in  order.  They 
must  help  each  other  to  become  more  humane. 


IN  CONCLUSION 

The  preceding  proposals  are  not  a panacea.  They  do  not  give  a detailed 
cure  to  the  problems  of  our  society.  This,  we  feel,  does  not  represent  a 
failure:  the  students  and  adults  came  together  as  concerned  citizens,  not 
legislative  experts.  Others,  especially  the  Kerner  Commission  and  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council’s  "Guidelines  for  Action,"  have  given  a detailed  indict- 
ment of  the  problems  of  American  urban  society.  These  reports  are  important 
because  they  prove  that  people  care. 
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SECTION  IV 


Follow  Up 

Excerpts  from  "Guidelines  for  Action" 
Goals : 

Sufficient  Income 

Safe,  Sanitary,  Uncrowded  Housing 

Quality,  Integrated  Education 

Resources  for  Health  and  Social 
Well-Being 


Community  Involvement 


SECTION  IV 


FOLLOW  UP 


The  Philadelphia  Committee  felt  that  its  recommendations  for 
Follow  Up  were  in  harmony  with  the  Guidelines  for  Action  as  expressed  in  its 
statements  of  "Goals  and  Guidelines"  and  therefore  is  including  them  herewith 
These  Guidelines  are  summarized  under  such  headings  as  Income,  Housing, 
Education,  Health  and  Social  Well-Being,  and  Community  Involvement.  In  many 
ways,  they  emphasize  the  same  concerns  which  were  expressed  repeatedly  in 
Philadelphia  Committee  meetings.  For  example,  these  three  statements  could 
have  been  taken  from  Minutes  of  almost  any  Philadelphia  Meeting; 

1)  The  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  poverty  and  race 
point  to  a need  for  major  departure  from  the 
traditional  way  of  delivering  services, 

2)  Guidelines  clearly  endorses  the  involvement  of 
poor  people  and  black  people  in  programs  affecting 
them.  It  calls  for  a degree  of  involvement  far 
exceeding  the  traditional  practices  of  representation 
and  integration. 

3)  Guidelines  calls  strongly  for  broad-based  support 
for  services  and  agencies  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  major  social  problems  of  the  day. 


We  feel  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Guidelines  for 
Action  should  be  given  most  serious  consideration  at  the  State  level. 
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GOAL 


THAT  ALL  PEOPLE  HAVE  SUFFICIENT  INCOME  to  provide  themselves  with  ade- 
quate nutrition,  clothing,  suitable  housing,  health  care,  education  and 
training,  and  recreational  and  cultural  pursuits. 


GUIDELINES 

1.  Maximum  public  and  private  efforts  should  be  made  to  develop  jobs, 
to  open  housing,  and  to  provide  the  means  of  getting  to  and  from  work,  so 
that  center  city  residents  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  throughout  the 
region. 

2.  Efforts  to  attract  and  develop  employers  should  be  made  throughout 
the  region,  including  the  ghettos,  and  employers  should  hire  black  v/orkers 
who  do  not  meet  all  the  traditional  criteria  and  promote  those  who  demon- 
strate ability. 

3.  Government  at  all  levels  should  accept  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing or  causing  employment  when  private  employers  cannot  do  so;  i.e.,  govern- 
ment must  become  the  guarantor  of  employment. 

a.  Orientation  and  training  programs  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded under  the  auspices  of  and  through  financing  by  both  public  and 
private  agencies,  but  government  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
such  programs . 

b.  The  federal  government  should  establish  a national  manpower 
and  employment  organization. 

c.  On  the  regional  level,  there  should  be  a single  agency  to 
coordinate  manpower  programs,  at  least  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  extent  of  poverty  must  be  measured  in  areas  of  the  region  at 
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intervals  of  less  than  5 years.  Employment  data  should  he  obtained  from 
areas  ?/ith  serious  unemployment  and  sub -employment  every  six  months. 

5.  The  statutory  minimum  Y/age  should  be  raised  currently  and  periodi- 
cally hereafter,  so  that  a person  Y/orking  full-time  at  the  minimum  v/age  Y/ill 
annually  receive  at  least  $1,200  above  the  poverty  level  for  a family  of 
four. 

6.  Since  80^^  of  the  children  on  public  assistance  are  legitimate,  and 
the  illegitimacy  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  denying  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter  to  the  illegitimiate  child;  and  since  more  than  90^  of  public  as- 
sistance recipients  are  aged,  children,  or  persons  too  disabled  to  work, 
and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  are  unemployable,  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  public  assistance  recipients  must  be  changed. 

a.  Public  assistance  grants  should  be  raised  to  a level  v;hich 
does  not  require  the  recipients  to  live  in  poverty  and  below  the  mini- 
mum standard  for  health  and  decency,  and  they  should  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  changing  costs  of  living  in  the  future. 

b.  Pennsycare,  the  state  medical  assistance  program,  should  pay 
full  costs  of  outpatient  visits,  dental  care,  and  home  nursing  care. 

c.  Public  assistance  programs  should  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance Y/ith  the  humane  and  liberal  standards  established  by  laxj  and 
regulation. 

7.  The  State  and  City  Welfare  Departments  must  take  immediate  steps 
toward  combined  operation  of  related  services . 

8.  A multiple  approach  to  alternatives  of  income  maintenance  and  sup- 
plements to  the  current  public  assistance  program  is  recommended.  A multiple 
approach  should  include  various  current  proposals,  such  as  a guaranteed  an- 
nual income  and  family  allov/ances,  along  v/ith  augmented  social  security  bene- 
fits . 
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GOAL 


THE  AVAILABILITY  TO  ALL  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CHOICE  OF  SAFE,  SANITARY,  UN- 
CROWDED HOUSING  in  a suitable  environment  consonant  with  their  financial 
capacity. 


GUIDELINES 

1.  The  key  to  solving  the  housing  problem  in  the  region  is  a federal 
housing  grant  program  to  close  the  gap  between  the  cost  of  housing  and  the 
amount  poor  families  can  pay.  The  grant  should  be  based  on  family  size  and 
income  and  the  cost  of  housing  available  on  the  private  market. 

2.  Reducing  and  ultimately  ending  massive  racial  segregation,  with  the 
immediate  objective  of  ending  the  containment  of  the  ghetto,  should  be  the 
overriding  goal  of  both  public  policy  and  private  programs.  This  includes 
such  measures  as  the  following: 

a.  Eliminating  all  practices  of  discrimination  in  the  rental, 
sale  and  financing  of  housing. 

b.  Persuading  agencies  of  state  and  local  government,  including 
those  in  the  suburbs,  such  as  planning,  renewal,  housing  and  zoning, 
to  promote  racial  inclusiveness  throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

(1)  The  state  should  determine,  thro\igh  appropriate  sanc- 
tions or  incentives,  measures  v/hich  will  encourage  development 
of  housing  available  to  families  with  annual  incomes  of  $8,000 
or  less. 

(2)  County  and  municipal  govennments  should  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary,  revising  zoning  and  building  regulations; 
for  example,  to  allow  public  and  private  builders  to  develop  low 
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and  moderate  cost  housing. 

c.  Generating  voluntary  fair  housing  and  related  activities  so 
that  racial  inclusiveness  is  fostered  by  local  groups  in  every  neigh- 
borhood . 

d.  Developing  activity  among  both  nonprofit  and  profit -motivated 
developers  so  that  racially  inclusive  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
is  built  and  structurally  sound  housing  rehabilitated  in  all  sections 
of  the  region. 

e.  Developing  effective  marketing  machinery  to  offer  homes  to 
blacks  in  every  income  range  in  all  sections  of  the  region. 

3.  The  federal  government  should  greatly  expand  and  liberalize  its  pro- 
grams to  guarantee  long-term,  low  - or  no  down-payment  - loans  on  existing 
structures,  provided  the  contemplated  cost  and  terms  of  payment  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  value  of  the  house  and  the  mortgagor’s  present 
and  anticipated  income  and  expenses . 

4.  Adequate  minimum  standard  housing  codes  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  region  with  vigorous  enforcement  of  those  codes.  Provisions  should  be 
made,  where  necessary,  for  financing  of  needed  repairs  and  for  relocation  of 
those  displaced  into  satisfactory  housing  within  their  means. 

5.  Urban  renewal  programs,  including  those  for  the  demolition  of  vacant 
and  abandoned  structures,  should  be  undertaken  in  older  and  substandard 
neighborhoods  throughout  the  region.  Accompanying  planning  for  physical 
renewal  of  neighborhoods  should  be  plans  for  dealing  effectively  with  social 
and  economic  problems  of  their  residents  — provision  of  adequate  relocation 
housing  and  relocation  assistance. 

6.  As  an  integral  part  of  enabling  families  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  better  housing  and  widening  housing  choice,  housing 
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information  and  counseling  services 


should  be  provided  by  a variety  of  public 


and  private  agencies  throughout  the 


region. 
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GOAL 


PROVISION  OF  QUALITY,  INTEGRATED  EDUCATION  which  includes  the  opportunity 
for  children  of  all  racial,  religious,  economic,  and  social  backgrounds  to 
benefit  from  the  resources  of  the  region. 

GUIDELIIxfES 


1.  The  educational  system  must  be  geared  toward  the  development  of  maxi- 
mum potential  of  the  individual  child,  including  a meaningful  identification 
v/ith  his  own  cultural  heritage. 

2.  Meaningful  community  participation  is  recommended  as  a means  for 
greater  likelihood  of  achieving  the  goal. 

3.  Non-curricular  programs  administered  by  school  systems  should  be  ef- 
fectively related  to  the  total  hum.an  resources  service  system;  e.g.,  com- 
munity schools  to  public  and  private-sponsored  multi-service  centers. 

4.  The  principle  embodied  in  the  goal  should  be  one  of  the  important 
criteria  employed  in  qualifying  school  systems  for  federal  and  state  subsi- 
dies . 
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GOAL 


PROVISION  OF  THE  RESOURCES  AND  PROGPAi;.S  NECESSARY  TO  lilEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
PEOPLE  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELL-BEING. 


GUIDELINES 


A.  The  highest  priority  for  public  and  voluntary  programs  must  be  given 
to  the  densely  populated,  low-income  areas  of  the  region's  older  cities. 
Planning  bodies  and  funding  sources  should  develop  and  adopt  criteria  for 
priority  setting  in  these  areas. 

B.  Continual  evaluation  of  current  services  should  identify  those  agen- 
cies which  are  best  equipped  to  provide  programs  in  each  area.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  current  system  of  agency  structure  and  administration  in  m.eeting 

"’The  needs  of  people  requires  major  changes  far  beyond  that  which  agencies  and 
many  community  leaders  have  been  vdlling  to  accept  to  date.  The  follov^ing 
are  examples  of  needed  agressive  programs  to  remedy  this  situation: 

1.  Consolidation  of  Agencies 

a.  In  the  family  and  child  welfare  field,  a smaller  number 
of  larger  agencies  would  be  better  equipped  to  develop 
needed  new  patterns  of  service. 

b.  The  suburban  voluntary  nursing  agencies  should  merge,  at 
least  on  a county  basis. 

c.  A reorganization  and  redistribution  of  settlement  houses 
and  kindred  services  is  required  in  order  for  viable  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  effectively  and  efficiently. 

2.  Relinquishment  of  full  autonomy  by  agencies  when  required  in 
accordance  with  accountability  to  the  larger  community. 
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3.  Joint  Planning  and  Cooperation  Which  Produces  Meaningful  Re- 
sults. For  example; 

a.  The  Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Health  and  hospitals 
should  determine  services  which  could  be  delivered  more 
effectively  at  the  neighborhood  level. 

4.  Greater  Integration  of  Specialized  Services  with  the  Total  Com- 
munity System  of  Services.  For  example; 

a.  School  health  services  should  be  revaluated  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  care  and  a focus  on  child  grovrth  and  develop- 
m.ent  as  opposed  to  a variety  of  health  appraisal  activities 

b.  Nursing  homes  should  affiliate  with  hospitals. 

c.  A new  public  system  of  extended  care  services  for  the 
chronically  ill  and  nursing  home  services  for  the  ill 
aged  should  be  provided. 

5.  Full  Exposure  and  Adaptations  to  Consumer  Concerns  and  Needs 
by  Agencies . 

C.  Those  programs  which  cannot  adjust  to  meet  current  and  future  needs 
should  be  discontinued. 

D.  The  United  Fund  should  re-orient  its  allocations  system  from  a 
deficit-financing  basis  for  individual  agencies  to  a classification  of  needs 
based  upon  program  and  geographic  areas.  Fraorities  for  fijnds  should  be 
based  upon  an  appraisal  of  urgency  of  need  and  gaps  between  needs  and  services 
For  example; 

1.  The  allocation  of  flat  grants  to  hospitals  by  the  United  F^md 
is  a holdover  from  the  past  and  should  be  discontinued. 

2.  A determination  should  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
budgets  of  all  service  agencies  receiving  allocations  from  the 
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United  Fund,  which,  on  a needs-priority  basis,  ought  to  be  fi- 
nanced through  fees  and  sources  other  than  an  allocation  from 
the  United  Fund. 

3.  V/here  the  United  Fund  is  financing  services  mandated  by  or 
deemed  the  responsibility  of  government,  the  guideline  is  — 

The  priority  of  voluntary  funds  is  for  action  programs  leading 
toward  government  financing  those  necessary  services,  rather 
than  voluntary  funds  being  \ised  to  provide  service. 

E.  Because  of  the  limited  availability  of  trained  personnel  and  the 
present  employment  problems  of  inner-city  residents,  roles  should  be  re- 
defined for  professionals  and  paraprofessionals  to  help  fill  vacancies  in 
public  and  voluntary  programs. 

F.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  all  existing  facilities,  such  as 
churches  and  schools,  to  meet  program  needs  in  all  areas  of  the  region.  Fu- 
ture construction  of  such  facilities  should  be  designed  for  multi-purpose  use 
during  all  hours  that  people  have  need  of  their  use,  especially  in  inner-city 
areas  where  facilities  are  least  available. 

G.  V/hen  purchase  of  service  is  contracted  between  public  and  voluntary 
agencies,  full  cost  of  the  service  should  be  paid  by  the  public  agency.  The 
state  should  match  each  county's  approved  expenditures  for  child  v/elfare 
services  on  a 50-50  basis,  as  authorised  by  state  law,  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  quality  services  on  an  equal  basis  for  all  children  under  care. 

H.  Many  services  are  needed  on  a 24-hour-a-day  basis  or  at  times  other 
than  betv/een  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m. , such  as  the  following: 

1.  Around  the  clock  — emergency  and  outpatient  medical  services, 
care  of  children,  handicapped,  and  older  adults;  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter. 
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2.  After  5 p.m.  for  those  v/ho,  because  of  work  or  other  valid 
reasons,  cannot  obtain  them  during  the  day  — all  types  of 
social  services. 

3.  For  persons  who  work  "swing"  and  "graveyard"  shifts  — all 
kinds  of  group  and  recreation  services. 

I.  All  agencies,  public  and  private,  should  have  low-income  consumer 
representation  participating  at  the  policy  level. 

J.  A network  of  community  advocate  consultants, operating  from  their  re- 
spective homes,  should  be  developed  on  a demonstration  basis. 

K.  In  addition  to  the  needs  of  sufficient  income,  adequate  housing,  and 
quality  education,  there  are  a number  of  services,  sometimes  called  social 
utilities  because  of  the  role  they  serve,  which  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
established  need  for  them.  These  services  include: 

Day  Care 

Homemaker  Service 
Family  Planning  Services 

Social  Services  for  Delinquents  and  Adult  Offenders 
Services  for  Unmarried  Mothers 
Facilities  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 
Foster  Homes  of  Both  Races  for  Negro  Children 
A Range  of  Services  for  Older  Persons 
A Public  Service  for  Handicapped  Children 
Gaps  betv/een  need  and  available  service  in  these  areas  should  be  filled. 

L.  A central  source  of  data  should  be  developed  to  be  used  by  informa- 
tion and  referral  centers  throughout  the  region.  Relevant  data  from  the 
various  centers  should  be  collected  and  made  available  for  planning  purposes. 
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GOAL 


THE  IN^/OLVBiENT  OF  PEOPLE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  Al®  MiAINTENANCE  OF  A COI^ 
MUNITY  ENVIRONMENT  V.HICH  MEETS  THEIR  NEEDS. 

GUIDELINES 


1.  The  rising  expectations  and  legitimate  demands  of  people  reemphasize 
the  need  for  voluntary  seed  money  to  help  finance  non- imposed  community  in- 
volvement by  self-determining  groups.  It  is  recommended  that  a central  or- 
ganization to  provide  developmental  funds  for  community  involvement  be  estab- 
lished. This  organization  should  be  incorporated  and  have  a board  of  directors, 
with  the  majority  being  representative  of  leaders  of  low- income  areas  and 
persons  representing  specific  groups  in  the  areas.  Initially,  the  organization 
should  concentrate  on  providing  funds  for  community  involvement  staff  in  low 
income  areas.  The  United  Fund  should  be  one  of  the  sources  of  income  for  this 
development  effort. 

2.  There  is  a need  for  the  United  Fund  to  continue  support  for  sound  and 
relevant  services  which  the  community  organization  agencies  it  is  now  financing 
provide  and,  on  a selective  basis,  to  provide  expansion  funds  for  services 
which  will  be  relevant  and  meaningful, 

3.  In  order  to  bring  about  more  effective  communication  between  agencies 
and  consumers  in  the  community  served,  local  residents,  including  consumers, 
should  have  meaningful  participation  on  boards  of  directors  and  committees  of 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  serving  the  particular  locality. 

4.  Agencies  and  organizations  providing  community  organization  services 
should  offer  their  help  in  the  development  of  new  community  groups  and  maintain 
liaison  when  interpreting  their  services  or  programs  to  the  community,  and 
when  researching  the  kinds  of  services  or  programs  the  communities  need . 
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5.  Representatives  of  all  agencies  and  organizations  participating  in 
community  organization  and  involvement  should  be  brought  together  regularly 
for  as  long  a time  as  necessary,  in  order  that  adequate  coramujiication  and 
cooperation  might  take  place  among  them. 
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Descriptive  Data 
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Population  Growth  and  Distribution  * 


"Populr.tion  explosion"  has  come  to  be  such  a common  expression  that  the 
deeper  implications  are  apt  to  pass  ii':notic''-d . It  is  o.ai'ficult  to  ccmprehend 
the  impact  ox:,  our  societp'  of  the  grovhh,  pcr’n.ted  out  by  ihllip  11.  H-'s.ser,  ^ 

In  1870  this  new  nation  had  less  than  4 miUion  peciple,  v.lth  th  percent  living 
in  rural  areas.  By  196''^;,  we  had  grown  to  200  million,  wath  over  70  percent 
living  in  urban  areas,  in  the  nistorically  short  span  of  seven  generations.  And 
to  sharpen  our  awareness  of  the  impact  on  the  lives  of  people,  it  will  be  1970 
before  we  have  completed  50  years  as  an  urban  nation. 

As  dramatic  as  the  population  growth  has  been,  of  equal  importance  is  its 
distribution,  not  just  geographically  but  in  age  and  race. 

With  the  increase  in  marriages  which  started  in  1963  (and  which  is  expected 
to  continue  into  the  late  '70’ s),  by  1975  young  families  will  account  for  approx- 
imately one- third  of  the  total  population.  In  1965  they  were  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total.  ^ Thus,  while  the  birth  rate  has  been  declining  somewhat 
from  the  1957  peaJ.c  of  4; 334, 000,  statisticians  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  predict  an  upward  trend  in  the  near  future,  reaching  a new  high  sometime 
during  the  '70' s.  3 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  flow  of  population  growth  through  the  various 
age  ranges  will  exert  a heavy  influence  on  the  demands  communities  will  face 
for  services  — 

"Through  1975,  the  teenage  population  will  contunie  to  grow.  The 
18  to  34  age  bracket,  over  the  next  ten  years,  will  increase  at 
roughly  twice  the  total  population  gro^rbh  rate,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  35  to  54  year  old  group  will  remain  relatively  static. 

By  1980,  those  65  and  over  will  probably  represent  a lituie  over 
10  percent  of  the  population. 


Guidelines  for  Action.  Health  & Welfare  Coimcil,  Inc.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
March  1969,  p.l 


Referenced  Footnotes; 

1.  Hauser,  Philip  M. , "Evironmental  Forces  Shaping  Our  Cities,"  1967 
Social  Welfare  Forimi  - Columbia  University  Press,  N.  Y. , 1967,  pp.  30-31 

2.  United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  "Projections  for  the 
Seventies,  N.  Y. , November,  1967,  pp.  5-9 

3.  New  York  Times.  March  26,  1967 

4.  U.S.  News  and  V/orld  Report.  June  26,  1967,  pp.  52-53,  Volume  62,  No.  26 
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II . Regional  Profile 


The  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  can  be  understood  only  within  the 
framework  of  a wider  metropolitan  development,  the  influence  of  which  will 
become  increasingly  m.ore  important.  It  is  variously  referred  to  as  "Mega- 
lopolis," or,  looking  more  to  the  future,  "interurban  belt -city"  or  "super 
city,"  but  more  specifically,  the  "Atlantic  Urban  Region."  Its  outer  bound- 
aries usually  are  stated  as  being  from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
variations  from  Bangor,  Maine  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Even  in  1958  it  was 
estimated  to  contain  between  a sixth-and-a-quarter  of  the  American  popula- 
tion and  half  the  economic  power  of  the  world.  Although  to  the  casual  ob- 
server there  is  much  countryside  in  this  geographic  area,  in  reality,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are  only  a few  stretches  of  land  not 
already  pari:  of  a metropolitan  area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  stan- 
dards.^ By  the  year  2000,  it  is  anticipated  that  this  Atlantic  Urban  Region 
will  hold  close  to  80  million  people. 2 

While  the  development  of  these  urban  regions  with  such  large  population 
concentrations  will  cause  many  social,  physical  and  economic  problem*s,  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area  v/ill  be  blessed  with  many  advantages.  Within 
55  minutes’  flying  time,  it  v/ill  have  at  its  fingertips  the  center  of  our 
government,  and  of  the  United  Nations;  som.e  of  the  major  financial  centers  of 
this  country  and  the  world;  some  of  the  major  art,  music  and  drama  centers; 
and  probably  as  great  a reservoir  of  technological,  scientific,  professional, 
intellectual  and  creative  skills  as  is  available  in  any  other  similar  geo- 
graphic area  in  the  world. 


The  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 

In  1950  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  defined  the  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  (SMSA)  in  order  to  permit  federal  agencies  to  standardize 
and  coordinate  their  statistical  analysis  of  certain  areas.  The  rationale 
behind  the  SMSA  is  that  the  entire  area  in  and  around  a major  city  needs  to 
be  considered  as  a unit  because  the  activities  within  such  a region  form  an 
integrated  economic  system.  Any  city  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  over  is  in- 
cluded in  an  SMSA. 

The  Philadelphia  SMSA  is  comprised  of  eight  counties,  five  in  Pennsyl- 
vania - Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Montgomery  and  Bucks  - and  three  in 
New  Jersey  - Gloucester,  Camden  and  Burlington.  (See  Map,  page  10)  This 
eight-county  SMSA  covered  some  3,551  square  miles  with  approximately 
4,700,000  people  in  1965.  The  median  income  for  the  area  at  that  time  was 
$6,433;  unemployment  stood  at  3.4  percent;  18  percent  of  the  population  was 
non-white;  70  percent  owned  their  own  homes,  and  the  median  school  year  com- 
pleted v/as  ten  and  one-half  years . 3 

In  this  profile,  where  data  are  available,  the  SMSA  is  used  as  the  base. 
However,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  data  are  collected  for  several 
different  geographic  areas.  Therefore,  while  the  value  of  information  could 
be  enhanced  by  cross-checking  and  comparisons,  currently  much  of  it  is  not 
comparable.  Two  major  sources  of  regional  information  use  overall  areas  dif- 
ferent from  the  SMSA  and  each  other,  although  both  encompass  the  SMSA.  The 
Delaware  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission  covers  nine  counties  - the 
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Philadelphia  SMSA  plus  Mercer  County  in  New  Jersey.  (The  Trenton  metropolitan 
area  is  an  SI/^SA  itself.)  The  Penjerdel  eleven-county  planning  region  includes 
all  nine  counties  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Planning  Commission  area  plus  Salem 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  Castle  in  Delaware.  In  general,  this  eleven-county 
region  is  considered  to  be  a self-contained  economic  and  social  unit. 

The  Philadelphia  SMSA,  like  many  metropolitan  areas , is  divided  into 
numerous  political  subdivisions.  Five  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are  sub- 
divided into  238  municipalities  and  townships,  with  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  three  Nev/  Jersey  counties  being  101. 

This  is  not  the  complete  picture,  as  there  are  95  other  types  of  govern- 
mental units  v/ith  property-taxing  powers  in  the  Pennsylvania  part  of  the  re- 
gion, and  133  in  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  latter  bodies  are  school  districts. 

There  are  264  districts  without  property-taxing  poivers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  38  in  New  Jersey. 4 These  non-taxing  units  include  such  organisations  as 
parking  authorities,  sewage  and  refuse  disposal  authorities,  and  authorities 
with  borrowing  and  bond  issuing  power  which  m.ay  construct  and  lease  buildings 
to  school  districts  and  other  units. 5 

By  adding  the  above  units,  together  v/ith  the  two  states,  there  is  a total 
of  878  units.  Even  this  sura  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities,  since  it 
..omits  officially  constituted  interstate  bodies.  The  Delaware  Valley  Regional 
"'Planning  Commission,  mentioned  above,  is  one  such  agency.  Two  other  important 
bi-state  units  are  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Authority  and  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  Another  significant  interstate  agency,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  concerned  v/ith  regulation  of  v/ater  resources 
in  the  Delav/are  River  basin,  covers  a much  larger  area  and  also  involves  New 
York,  Delav/are,  and  the  federal  government. 

In  summary,  the  difficulties  and  frustrations  of  conducting  the  public 
business  through  a vast  network  consisting  of  almost  900  governmental  enti- 
ties, many  with  overlapping  boundaries  and  conflicting  interests,  is  only  too 
apparent . 

Population  in  the  Philadelphia  Metropolitan  SMSA 


The  eight-county  area  is  expected,  by  the  year  2000,  to  gain  some 
2,370,000  people  over  the  1960  total  of  4,342,897.° 


Countv 

I960  Population 

2000  Pro.iections 

Increase6 

Chester 

210,608 

419,000 

208,392 

Delaware 

553,154 

837,000 

283,846 

Montgomery 

516,682 

994,000 

477,318 

Bucks 

308,567 

764,000 

455,433 

Philadelphia 

2,002,512 

2,227,000 

264,488 

Gloucester 

134,840 

256,000 

121,160 

Camden 

392,035 

620,000 

227,965 

Burlington 

224. A99 

555.000 

330.501 

TOTAL 

4,342,897 

6,712,000 

2,369,103 
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From  1960  to  1965,  the  percentage  of  population  change  in  the  Philadelphia 
SI'ASA  compared  to  selected  SI\/ISAs  v;as  as  follows: 


Philadelphia 

7.4fo 

New  York 

6.3/ 

Baltimore 

7.3f. 

Pittsburgh 

-1.4/ 

Boston 

3.1/0 

Washington,  D.C. 

21.1/ 

Harrisburg 

5.2/ 

Wilmington 

12.9/ 

Population  Density 

The  population  is  spread  unevenly  throughout  the  region  and,  in  addition, 
the  size  of  each  coionty  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

Philadelphia  County,  the  129-square  mile  hub  of  the  SIi/iSA,  has  over 
2,000,000  residents  — about  15,000  persons  per  square  mile.  Thus,  over  43 
percent  of  the  total  population  in  the  Philadelphia  SIASA  is  living  on  about 
three  and  one-half  percent  of  the  land  area.  Compared  with  other  central 
counties,  Philadelphia  rates  sixth  in  density  in  the  nation.  V/ithin  its 
border,  it  has  almost  79  percent  of  the  approximate  700,000  non-vihite  popula- 
tion in  the  SMSA,  comprising  slightly  over  26  percent  of  the  county  popula- 
tion. 


Bucks  County  has  the  lowest  number  of  non-white  residents,  less  than  one 
percent  of  those  residing  in  the  SIvLSA,  and  comprising  less  than  t\7o  percent 
of  the  county  population.  Delaware  County  has  the  second  highest  ratio  of 
non-whites  — about  seven  percent  of  its  population."^ 

The  four  fringe  counties  of  Gloucester,  Bucks,  Chester  and  Burlington 
together  account  for  only  about  22  percent  of  the  total  SMSA  population,  but 
they  are  spread  out  over  71  percent  of  the  land  in  the  region.  Each  of  these 
counties  contains  less  than  500  persons  per  square  mile. 

Delaware  County  is  second  in  density  to  Philadelphia  County  but  still 
has  approximately  only  3,000  persons  per  square  mile.  Camden  and  Montgomery 
Counties  each  have  a little  over  1,000  persons  per  square  mile. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  projected  population 
as  of  July  1,  1966,  for  the  Philadelphia  SMSA  show  significant  differences  in 
growth  rates  when  compared  to  the  1960  Census . While  the  overall  grovi/th  for 
the  region  was  8 percent,  there  v/as  a variation  in  rates  by  counties  from 
26.7  percent  for  Burlington  to  1.7  percent  for  Philadelphia. 

Furthermore,  there  were  some  significant  differences  between  the  totals 
of  the  five  Pennsylvania  counties  and  the  three  Nev/  Jersey  counties.  The  New 
Jersey  counties,  although  containing  only  17.3  percent  of  the  area  population 
in  I960,  grew  at  a rate  of  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  fast  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania portion  of  the  area  between  1960  and  1966.  In  term.s  of  actual  persons, 
36.3  percent  of  the  growth  in  the  six-year  period  took  place  in  New  Jersey. 

The  chart  on  page  13  indicates  predictions  for  population  changes  in 
1980  and  2000  compared  to  the  I960  Census. 6 
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I960  POP'nLATIOM  - 1900  AND  2000  POPIIUTIOTI  PP.OJT'CTICN'S  BY  CO’JNTIES 


Buc  ks 

Chester 

Delaware 

Montg ’ y 

Phila , 

Burling  *r. 

Camden 

102 

Sq.  Mio 

761 

Sq.  Mi. 

181, 

0 1 iJ.  o 

696 

Sq,  VI* 

129 

Sqo 

819 

Sqo  Mio 

221 

Sq  0 Mi  0 

Glou ' ster 
329 

Sqo  Mi. 
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.aL>;c  t--..-Cr:AK.ACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NONVs'HITE  POPULATION,  FOR  CENSUS  TRACTS  WiTii  A(X)  OR  MORE 


SUCH  PERSONS:  1960 
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1 
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i’ 
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21 
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5 
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15 
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37 
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SUIMARIES  OF  1960  CENSUS  DATA 
FOR 

PHILADELPHIA  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES 


TABLE  P - 1 Census  Tracts 


1) 

Composition  of  the  Total  Population 

Foreign  Stock 

29.0 

Foreign  Born 

8.9 

2) 

High  School  Enrollment 

1-4  years  ages  14  - 17 

69.7 

3) 

Public  School  Attendance 

Kindergarten 

76.7 

Elementary  1-8  years 

60.7 

High  School  1-4  years 

64.2 

4) 

Median  School  Years  Completed 

9,6  (years) 

5) 

Family  Income: 

Under  $1,000  to  2,999  (Poverty  Level) 

17,1 

3,000  - 6,999  (Low  Medium) 

47.4 

7,000  - 9,999  (Medium  - High) 

21.2 

10,000  and  over 

14.2 

Median  Family  Income  in  Dollars  $5,782 

TABLE 

P - 2 Census  Tracts 

Composition  of  Population  by  Color 

Non- white 

26.71 

\iniite 

73,29 

TABLE  P - 3 Census  Tracts 

Employment  Status 

1)  Male  and  Female  in  Labor  Force  and  Unemployed  (14  years 
of  age  and  over) 


% Male  in  Labor  Force  76.6 
% Female  in  Labor  Force  39.2 
% Male  Civilian  Labor  Force  Unemployed  6.4 
% Female  Civilian  Labor  Force  Unemployed  6.5 

13A. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  1960  CENSUS  DATA  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  EXPRESSED  IN  PERCENTAGES  (cont.) 


TABLE  P - 


2)  Occupation  of  Male  and  Female  Labor  Force 


Occupation 

Male 

Fema' 

Professional 

9.0 

9.9 

Managerial 

8.2 

2.5 

Clerical 

10.7 

31.6 

Sales 

7.3 

6-5 

Craftsmen 

19.3 

1.4 

Operative 

23.0 

20.6 

Private  Household 

0.1 

7.6 

Service 

9.0 

12.0 

Laborers 

7.0 

0.5 

Not  Reported 

6.4 

7.4 

4 Census  Tracts 


1 ) Median  School  Years  Completed 

2)  Family  Income 

Under  $1,000  to  $2,999  (Poverty  Level) 

3.000  - 6,999  (Low  Medium) 

7.000  - 9,999  (Medium  - High) 

10.000  and  over 


9.0 


7.3 

12.1 

3.1 

1.6 
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PHIUDELPHIA  COU^^^Y  COMMITTEE 
1,970  \VHITE  HOUSE  COMFERENCE 

“on  children  and  youth 


CHAIRMEN 


Chairman; 

Co-Chairman: 

Youth  Chairman; 
Youth  Co-Chairmen: 


Judge  Clifford  Scott  Green 
J.  Pennington  Straus,  Esquire 
Miss  Anita  Polish 

Mr.  Mark  Cohen,  Mr.  Everett  Jones,  Mr.  Mike  VYelmon 


STAFF  CONSULTANT  AND  RECORDING  SECRETARY 


Mrs.  Sylvia  Carothers 
SUB  -com  I TTEE  CH  A I RMEN 


Educat  i on ; 

Fami  I y & Home; 


Youth  Values; 


Mr.  Gary  Easterling,  Youth  Chairman 
Miss  Helen  Faust,  Adult  Consultant 

Miss  Brenda  Gaskins,  Youth  Chairman 
Mrs.  Maurice  Clifford,  Adult  Consultant 

Mr.  Mark  Kinchloc,  Youth  Chairman 
Mr.  Everett  Jones,  Youth  Co-Chairman 
Mr.  Med  Wolf,  Adult  Consultant 
Mr.  Fred  Grecnwald,  Adult  Consultant 

STATE  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


Mr.  R i chard  Jordan 
Mr.  Manuel  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Lucinda  B.  Mackrey 
Hon . Lou  is  G.  Hill 
Miss  Sandra  Rubin 


Mr.  Albert  C.  McCoy 
Miss  Anita  Polish 
Mr.  Robert  Taber 
Mr,  Georg ie  V'oods 


STEERING  COMMITTEE 


Youth  Members 
Mr.  Arvel  Bishop 
Mr.  Mark  Cohen 
Mr.  Roshun  Ewell 
M i ss  Mona  Go  I dman 
Miss  Toni  Hnyda 
Mr.  Everett  Jones 
Mr.  Samuel  Powell 
Miss  Betsy  Shapiro 
M i ss  Anita  Po I i sh 
Mr.  Mike  V/elmon 


Adult  Members 
Dr.  Theron  Alexander 
Mrs.  Hope  Allen 
Reverend  Jesse  Anderson 
Captain  C.  Bushbeck 
Mrs.  Maurice  Clifford 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Duckrey 
Monsignor  Philip  Dowling 
Mr.  Alvin  Echo  I s 
Mrs.  Bernard  Featherman 
Dr.  Millard  Gladfelter 
Judge  Clifford  S.  Green 
Mr . Dona  1 d Hurwi tz 


Adult  Members 
Mrs.  Vivian  Johns 
Mrs,  Roxanne  Jones 
Mr.  Manuel  Kaufman 
Inspector  H,  McCullough 
Mr.  Frede^'ick  Osborn 
Dr.  Leonard  Rosengarten 
Mrs,  Lisa  Richette 
M.i  Sanore  Rubin 
J.  Pennington  Straus,  Esc 
Mr.  Robert  Taber 
Dr , Eve  I yn  Wi I son 
Edwin  D.  Wolf,  Esq. 

Mr.  Manuel  Zurlta 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Mrs.  Sarah  Adams  (A) 

Or.  Theron  Alexander  (A) 

Mrs.  Hope  Allen  (A) 

Miss  Victoria  Allen  (Y) 
Reverend  Jesse  F.  Anderson  (A) 
Mr.  Randy  Atkinson  (Y) 

Mr.  Davl d Barnes  (Y) 

Mr.  Anthony  G.  Bateman  (A) 

Mr.  Turner  Battle  III  (A) 

Mr.  Turner  Battle  IV  (Y) 

Dr.  James  Batts,  Jr.  (A) 

Miss  Linda  Beauford  (Y) 

Mr.  Arvel  Bishop  (Y) 

Miss  All cc  BIsscI I (Y) 

Miss  Barbara  Blatt  (A) 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bolton  (A) 

Dr.  A.  M.  Bongiovanni  (A) 

Miss  Christine  Bradley  (Y) 
Miss  Barbara  Bradwell  (Y) 

Mr.  Gary  Brooten  (A) 

Mr.  Terrence  C.  Brown  (Y) 
Captain  Charles  Bushbeck  (A) 
Dr.  Francis  Callahan  (Y) 

Miss  Carol  Ann  Carson  (Y) 

Miss  Carolyn  Chester  (Y) 

Miss  Laura  Cheston  (Y) 

Mrs.  Edythe  M.  Chew  (A) 

Miss  Kelly  Childs  (Y) 

Miss  Gay  Coffin  (A) 

Mr.  H.  R.  Cohen  (A) 

Mr.  James  Cole  (Y) 

Mr.  Mike  Cooper  (Y) 

Mrs.  Patricia  Cooper  (A) 

Mr.  Vann  Curtis  (A) 

Miss  Lucille  A.  Davis  (A) 

Mr.  Michael  Donnelly  (Y) 
Monsignor  Philip  Dowling  (A) 
Mr.  Alvin  Echols  (A) 

Miss  Kathy  English  (Y) 

Mr.  H.  Louis  Evert  (A) 

Mr.  Roshun  Ewe  I I (Y) 

Mrs.  Bernard  Feathcrman  (A) 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Feldman  (A) 

Mr.  Gory  Fine  (Y) 

Miss  Anne  Fister  (A) 

Mr.  Keith  Caines  (Y) 

Mr.  Mark  Gaines  (Y) 

Miss  Janice  Gaskins  (Y) 

Miss  Alva  J . Gau I t (A) 

Miss  Carol  Gi 1 1 i s (Y) 

Dr.  Millard  Gladfelter  (A) 
Miss  Mona  Lynn  Goldman  (Y) 

Mr.  Larry  Good  (Y) 


Miss  Ann  Grecnwald  (Y) 

Mrs.  Fred  Grcenwald  (A) 

Miss  Judy  Grecnwald  (Y) 

Mrs.  Emma  H.  Hailstalk  (A) 
Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Hainston  (A) 

M I ss  Ju 1 1 a Ha  1 1 (A) 

Mr.  Don  Hal  I i day  (A) 

Mr.  Richard  Henderson  (A) 

Miss  Toni  Hnyda  (Y) 

Dr.  Dor i s Howe  I I (A) 

Mr.  Donald  Hurwitz  (A) 

Mr.  Harold  Hyman  (A) 

Miss  Flora  Jackson  (Y) 

Mrs.  Vivian  Johns  (A) 

Mrs.  Clara  Johnson  (A) 

Miss  Lillian  Johnson  (A) 

Mr.  George  Jones  (Y) 

Mrs.  Roxanne  Jones  (A) 

Mr.  Anthony  Kalo  (A) 

Mr.  James  Keashon  (A) 

Mr.  Robert  Keibler  (A) 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Kline  (A) 

Mr.  Jim  Lester  (A) 

Mr.  Paul  Levin  (A) 

Mr.  Ted  Levine  (A) 

Miss  Maureen  E.  Lloyd  (Y) 

Miss  Natalie  Lofton  (Y) 

Mr.  Dennis  Love  (Y) 

Mrs.  Helen  Marone  (A) 

Mr.  Anthony  Matter  (Y) 

Mr.  Anthony  Matteo  (Y) 
Inspector  Hugh  McCullough  (A) 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  McHenry  (A) 

Mr.  Louis  Mena  (A) 

Mr.  Murray  C.  Miller  (A) 

Mrs.  Regina  MItchel I (A) 

Miss  Leverne  Moore  (Y) 

Miss  Theresa  NapierkowskI  (Y) 
Mr.  James  Nelson  (Y) 

As<ic.io  Omol  1 e (A) 

Mr,  F.  H.  Osborn,  Jr.  (A) 

Mr.  Maurice  S»  Osser  (A) 

Mr.  Gregory  Palmer  (Y) 

Mr.  Vi/alter  P lamer  (A) 

Mrs.  Marlene  Patterson  (A) 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Pedrotty  (A) 
Miss  Anne  P incus  (Y) 

Mr.  James  Pinkney  (A) 

Miss  Anne  Marie  Pirone  (Y) 

Mr.  Paul  Popper  (Y) 

Mr.  Samuel  Powell  (Y) 

Mr.  Al fred  Puntel  (Y) 

Mr.  Ed  Pushanick  (A) 


PART  I C I PANTS , Cont’d. 


Mr.  Clifford  Rawlins  (Y) 
Miss  Joan  Reilly  (Y) 

Dr.  John  0.  RGlncmann  (A) 
Mrs . Lisa  R 1 chette  (A) 

Miss  Denise  Robinson  (Y) 

Mr.  Leroy  Robinson  (A) 

Mr,  Malachi  T.  Robinson  (A) 
Sister  Rose  I ima  (A) 

Miss  Lenore  Rosenberg  (Y) 
Dr,  Leonard  Rosengarten  (A) 
Mr . Dav id  Ross  (Y) 

Dr.  James  -Sanders  (A) 

Miss  Barbara  Schall  (A) 

Miss  Teresa  L.  Scott  (Y) 
Miss  Betsy  Shapiro  (Y) 

Miss  Mary  Shoemaker  (Y) 
Bernard  J.  Shuman,  M.D.  (A) 
Mr . Don  Steva 11  (A) 

Miss  Pamela  D.  Styler  (A) 
Mr.  V.'illiam  Swanson  (Y) 


Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  (A) 
Miss  I leane  Taylor  (Y) 

Mr.  Michael  Thompson  (Y) 

Mrs.  Alice  Walker  (A) 

Mrs.  Yvonne  V'aiker  (A) 

Mrs.  Jeanette  V.’alton  (A) 

Mr.  Eric  Vi'ard  (A) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Vi'ashington  (A) 
Mrs.  Edna  C.  V/ells  (A) 

Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Whitman  (A) 

M i ss  Vera  k'i  I 1 i ams  ( Y) 

Dr.  E.  Borden  Wilson  (A) 

Miss  Gail  Wi I son  ( Y) 

Dr.  E.  Peter  V/i  I son  (A) 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Wolf  (A) 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Wood  (Y) 

Mr , Grover  Vi'r  i ght  ( Y) 

Mrs,  Virginia  D.  Young  (A) 
Dr.  Bernard  B.  Zamostein  (A) 
Mr,  Manuel  Zurita  (A) 
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Section  I 


Pike  County  Commission  on  Children  and  Youth 


Description  of  County 

A,  Rural  Area 

B,  Population  - 9,153  (i960) 

1.  Youth  population  - (under  18) 

2 . Ilinority  Groups 

a,  Negroes  - *2% 

C*  Income  Level  - median  family  income  - $li,672 

D»  llajor  Industries 

1 • Summer  resort  area 
2 • Sparkomatic  Engineering 

3.  Kolmar  Industries,  Port  Jervis,  New  York 

li.  Phillips  Fibers,  Division  of  Phillips  Petroleum,  Port 
Jei*vis,  Nei7  York 
5*  Erie  Lackawanna  Railroad 


Section  II 

Organization 

A.  Type  of  meetings  and  total  number  conducted 

1 . Sub-Committee  meetings  - 2 

2.  All  youth  meetings  - 3 

3.  All  adult  meetings  - 3 

ii.  Pull  committee  meetings  (youth  and  adult)  - 3 

B,  Community  Participation 

1 , Mataraoras  only  major  communities  in  Pike  County- 

2.  Itilford  both  were  represented  on  committees- 

C.  Personnel  represented  by  committees 

1 . Youth  - 50^ 

2 . Adult 

a,  parents  - 25^ 

b.  professionals  (teachers,  counselors)  - 25^ 

3.  Poverty  level  - none 

D,  Best  cooperation  - school  organization  (students,  teachers,  and 
counselors) 

Special  Projects: 

Senior  High  School  Questionnaire  (total  class  of  95  members 
participated) 

Junior  High  School  Questionnaire  (25^  of  ninth  grade  class 
participated) 
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Evaluation  of  Questionnaire: 

1,  Franlc,  sincere  responses  (no  names) 

2.  Brought  involvement  of  all  social  and  economic  levels 
3*  Information  used  as  basis  of  committee  discussions  and 

recommendations 


Section  III 

Committee  Findings 

A.  Creative  and  innovative  programs 
* 1 . Youth  center  needed 

a.  Previous  attempts  of  youth  alone  or  supported  by 
local  organization  (Lion's  Club)  have  not  been 
adequate 

b.  No  YIICA  or  T.JCA  available  in  area 

c.  Recreation  facilities  very  limited 

2.  Youth-Adult  Forum  needed 

a.  Communication  between  adults  and  youth  must  be 
established 

b.  Home,  school,  church  do  not  meet  this  need  adequately 

c.  Lack  of  communication  felt  to  be  responsible  for 
lack  of  understanding  existing  between  adults  and 
youth 

3.  Youth-Adult  education  programs  needed  on 

a.  Narcotics 

b.  Sex 

c.  Alcohol 

d.  Tobacco 

!;•  Adult  Education  Program 

a.  Cultural -enrichment  programs 

b.  Adolescent  psychology  courses 

c.  Sex  education  programs 
Uniform  drinking  age 

(serious  problems  arise  because  legal  drinking  age  is  21 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  adjoining  New  York  state  the  age 
is  18) 

6,  Voting  age  lowered  to  18  years 

7,  Vocational-Technical  School 

a.  Present  school  curriculum  geared  chiefly  to  academic 
student 

b*  In  spite  of  low  drop-out  rate,  many  students  need 
and  prefer  vocational  training 

8,  Low-cost  housing 

a.  Need  for  such  housing  to  eliminate  sub-standard 
dwellings 

b.  Need  for  low-cost  rentals  (especially  needed  to 
induce  new  teachers  to  talce  jobs  in  the  area) 
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9.  School  curriculum  additions  and  school  improvements 
a*  Accelerated  courses 

b.  Elective  courses 

c.  Vocational  courses 

d.  Sex  education  - coordinated  curriculum  K-12 

e.  "How-To-Study'*  course  taught  in  7th  grade 

f . Increased  teacher  salaries  and  benefits  to  provide 
better  qualified  teachers  (need  for  a salary  scale 
comparable  to  adjoining  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
school  systems) 

g.  More  poorer  delegated  to  Student  Council  (youth 
needs  a greater  part  in  determining  school  rules 
and  regulations) 

h.  Summer  school 

10#  Increased  industry  in  area 

a.  To  provide  part-time  jobs  for  youth  while  in  school 

b.  To  provide  jobs  for  youth  graduating  from  local 
schools 

c.  Greater  employment  opportunities  for  adults 

11.  Improved  library  facilities  (school  and  public)  made 
available  to  youth  and  adults 

12.  Greater  involvement  of  the  churches  in  the  life  and 
problems  of  our  communities 

13.  Meed  for  transportation  (public)  facilities  into,  out 
of,  and  Td.thin  all  Pike  County  communities 

lU.  Increased  facilities  for  assisting  and  training  the 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handicapped— also, 
mental  health  facilities 
1^.  Junior  college  established  in  area 
16.  Special  training  for  prospective  parents 
17*  Full-time  welfare  agency 

B.  Identified  problem  areas  listed  in  order  of  importance 

1 . Youth  center 

2.  Youth-Adult  communication  medium  (forum) 

3.  Youth -Adult  sex,  narcotic,  alcohol  education 
Ij..  Adult  education 

Expanded  school  curriculum  and  school  improvements 

6.  Vocational-Technical  school 

7.  Increased  industry  in  area 

8.  Improved  transportation  facilities 

9.  Uniform  drinlcing  age 

10.  Lo;7ered  voting  age 

1 1 . Low-cost  housing  units 

12.  Improved  library  facilities 

1 3 . Church  involvement  in  community  needs 

1U.  Greater  aid  for  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped 

1^.  Full-time  welfare  agency 

16.  Training  for  prospective  parents 

17.  Junior  College 
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Section  IV 

County  Committee  Recommendations 

A.  List  for  every  problem  area  identified  in  Section  III  B 
1 • Youth  Center 

a.  Changes  involved  or  improvements  needed 

(1)  Organization  must  be  formed  or  found  to  take 
responsibility  for  center  (financial) 

(2)  Site  (building-location)  must  be  raised  or 
leased 

(3)  Services  to  be  provided  must  be  determined 
(U)  Supervision  for  center  must  be  provided 

b.  Time  factor  involved  - indefinite 

c.  Population  group  affected 

(1 ) Youth  group  (ages  12-21) 

(2)  Adult  group  to  supervise  and  support  center 

d.  Groups  needed  to  bring  about  change 

(1)  Community  organizations 

(a)  Lion's  Club 

(b)  PTA 

(c)  Masonic  organizations 

(d)  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(e)  Churches 

(f)  Granges 

(2)  Possible  commercial  venture 

e.  Appropriate  agency  to  undertake  sponsorship  (above 
groups  listed  xd.ll  be  contacted) 

2.  Youth  - Adult  Forum 

a.  Essential  changes  or  improvements  needed 

(1)  Responsible  group  to  organize  and  manage 
forum 

(2)  Format  for  such  meetings 

b.  Time  factor  for  implementation 

(1)  Such  an  organization  can  function  only 
during  fall  and  xd.nter  months  (Sept  ember -May) 

(2)  School  programs  (evening)  interfere  vdth 
scheduling  such  meetings 

o.  Population  groups  primarily  affected 

(1 ) Youth  of  jxuiior  high  and  senior  high  school  age 

(2)  Parents  and  teachers  of  youth 

(3)  Visiting  speakers  and  discussion  leaders 
d.  Groups  involved  for  change 

(1)  Youth 

(2)  Parents 

(3)  Teachers 

(U)  School  administrators 

(5)  PTA  Organization 

(6)  Church  Organizations 

(7)  Civic  Organizations 
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e..  Appropriate  agency  to  undertake  sponsorship 

(1)  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

(2)  PTA  organizations 

(3)  Church  organizations 
3*  Youth  - Adult  Education  Program 

a.  Essential  changes  or  improvements  needed 

(1 ) Responsibility  and  subsidy  for  program  must 
be  allocated 

(2)  Materials  for  services  must  be  obtained 

b.  Time  factor  involved  - should  be  coordinated  with 
school  year  for  maximum  participation 

c.  Population  groups  primarily  affected 

(1)  Junior-Senior  high  school  students 

(2)  Parents  of  these  students 

(3)  Local  doctors  and  county  health  personnel 

d.  Groups  needed  to  bring  about  change 

(1)  Local  school  district  and  school  administrators 

(2)  PTA 

(3)  Junior-Senior  high  school  health  department 
(U)  School  district  nurse 

(5)  Public  health  services 

(6)  School  guidance  counselors 

e.  Appropriate  agency  to  undertake  sponsorship 

(1)  Local  school  district  and  district  adminis- 
trator 

(2)  PTA 

(3)  Public  health  services 
U.  Adult  Education  Program 

a.  Essential  changes  or  improvements  needed 

(1)  Survey  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  interest 
of  adults 

(2)  Program  must  be  determined  and  correlated 
to  greatest  needs 

(3)  Support  of  program  must  be  established 

(k)  Credit  for  program  must  be  determined 

b.  Time  factor  involved 

(Program  probably'-  impossible  before  September  1970 
because  budgets  have  alreacfy-  been  fixed) 

c.  Important  population  groups  affected 

(l)  Parents  - Adults 

(2)  High  school  drop-outs 

d.  Groups  needed  to  bring  about  change 

(1)  Local  school  district  (Delaware  Valley 
School  District) 

(2)  Pennsylvania  State  University  Extension  Service 

(3)  Orange  County  Community  College 

e.  Appropriate  agency  to  undertake  sponsorship 

(1)  Pike  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

(2)  Delaware  Valley  School  District 

(copies  of  this  report  will  be  sent  to  the  agencies 
mentioned  above) 

f.  Government  responsibility  and  subsicfy-  (to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  agencies  listed  in  e) 
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Needed  school  curricula  additions  and  school  improve- 
ments 

a.  Changes  involved  or  improvements  needed 

(1)  More  building  space 

(2)  Increased  faculty 

(3)  Closer  relationship  between  student  and 
staff  and  administration 

b.  Time  factor  involved  for  implementation 

(1)  Nev;  senior  high  school  to  be  completed 
in  1970 

(2)  New  courses  to  be  added  in  September,  1969 

c.  Population  groups  affected 

( 1 ) Tax  payer 

(2)  School  Board 

(3)  Administration 

(k)  Faculty 
{$)  Students 

d.  Groups  to  bring  about  change 

(l)  School  Board 

(2)  School  Administration 

(3)  Curriculum  Committee 

6.  Vocational-Technical  School 

(The  establishment  of  such  a service  is  at  present  under 
study  by  the  local  school  district  (Delavrare  Valley 
School  District)  in  conjunction  with  the  Monroe  and 
V7ayne  County  school  districts.  In  case  the  above  service 
does  not  become  a reality,  the  committee  suggests  the 
implementation  of  an  ''On-The-Job”  training  program  with 
local  industry) 

7.  Increased  industry  in  the  area 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

(1)  Increased  industry  to  spur  local  econorry 

(2)  Increased  industry  to  provide  part-time  jobs 
for  youth  after  school  and  during  vacations 

b.  Time  factor  involved  - uncertain 

c.  Population  group  affected 

(1 ) Youth 

(2)  Adults  who  are  forced  to  leave  area  for 
emplpjunent 

d.  Groups  involved  to  bring  about  changes 

(1)  Pike  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(2)  Lion's  Club 

(copies  of  this  report  Td.ll  be  sent  to  the  above 
organizations) 

8.  Improved  transportation  facilities 

(Stu<^  of  this  problem  indicates  that  past  ventures  of 
providing  these  facilities  have  failed  because  the 
population  is  too  small  to  support  them) 
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9.  Uniform  drinking  age 

(The  solution  of  this  problem  is  governmental  in  nature, 
and  this  committee,  therefore,  can  only  advise  their 
state  representatives  of  the  recommendations  of  youth 
and  adults  through  correspondence  and  personal  interview) 

10.  LoT-rer  voting  age  (l8) 

(Same  procedure  as  that  followed  in  9) 

11.  Xow-cost  housing 

(Further  study  is  required  before  recommendations  can  be 
made) 

12.  Improved  library  facilities 

a.  Delaware  Valley  School  District  has  authorized  the 
spending  of  $2^,000  for  the  high  school  library’s 
improvement 

b.  The  nevT  Senior  High  School  (Delaware  Valley)  to  be 
completed  in  1970  id.th  additional  library  facilities 
will  help  to  solve  the  existing  problem  since  the 
present  curtailed  use  of  the  library  is  due  to  lack 
of  space 

13*  Chiirch  involvement  in  community  needs 

a.  Essential  changes  needed 

(1)  Nore  youth  participation  in  church  activity 

(2)  Greater  concern  for  youth's  needs  exhibited 
by  the  church 

b.  Time  factor  involved  - indefinite 

c.  Population  group  affected 

(1)  Youth 

(2)  Adults 

(3)  Church  personnel — ministers,  priests,  etc. 

d.  Groups  needed  for  change 
(Same  as  for  c) 

e.  Agency  to  undertake  sponsorship 

(1 ) Church  (entire) 

(2)  Church  youth  fellowships 

111*  Greater  aid  for  mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped plus  mental  health  and  family  counseling  facilities 
This  problem  is  in  the  process  of  solution  through  the 
follovTing  services  now  available: 

(1)  Monroe-Pike  County  Mental  Health  Clinic 

(2)  iiegion  H Psychiatric  Program 

(3)  Program  for  Pre-School  Physically  Handicapped 
Children 

(U)  Crippled  Childrens'  Association 
Full-time  welfare  agency 

(case  load  at  present  time  does  not  warrant  increased 
services) 

16.  Training  for  prospective  parents 

(committee  suggests  further  study  before  recommendations 
can  be  made) 

1 7 • Junior  College 

(same  recommendation  as  l6) 
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B.  Summary  Becommendations 

1 . Creation  of  nex^r  services 

a.  Youth  Center 

b.  Adult -Youth  Forum 

c.  Adult  Education 

d.  Vocational-Technical  School 

e.  Youth -Adult  Education  Programs  on  drugs,  alcohol, 
sex 

2.  Strengthening  present  services 

a.  Needed  school  curriculum  additions  and  school 
improvements 

b.  Better  library  facilities 

c.  Greater  involvement  of  church  in  community  problems 

d.  Increased  facilities  for  mentally  retarded  and 
physically  handicapped  plus  mental  health  facilities 

e.  Full-time  x^elfare  agency 

3.  Legislative 

a.  Uniform  drinking  age 

b.  Lovrered  voting  age 
U.  Requiring  more  stucfy 

a.  Training  for  prospective  parents 

b.  Junior  College 

c.  Low-cost  housing  units 

d.  Improved  transportation  facilities 
5*  Governmental  action  and  appropriation 

a.  Vocational-Technical  School 

b.  Adult  Education 


Section  V 
Follow-up 

A,  Impact  on  county  of  committee  activity 

(The  greatest  impact  of  Pike  County  committee  activity  xms  felt 
by  the  members,  youth  and  adult,  who  were  involved  in  dis- 
cussions, The  nximber  of  interested  participants  x-^as  small, 
perhaps  because  of  ineffective  publicity.  Both  the  youth 
groups  and  adult  groups  felt  that  one  great  service  rendered 
the  organization  xixas  the  creation  of  an  opportunity  for 
communication — ^youth  to  youth — adult  to  adult— youth  to  adult) 

B,  Steps  taken  to  implement  recommendations  through  formation  of 
County  Youth  Advisory  Coxincil  (plans  are  still  incomplete) 
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Appendix 


A«  Committee  Membership 

Youth  Committee 

Carol  Bloomgarden,  Chairman 

Joseph  Carroll 

Kenneth  O'Grodnick 

Ilona  Maj’-er 

Carole  Huratiak 

Helen  Bohnert 

Jay  Benson 

Denise  Bullock 

Janice  lloltjen 

James  Mitchell 

Craig  Smith 

Man  Ify-der 

Judy  Brom 


B,  Major  Organizations  Participating 


Adult  Committee 


Jean  Cramer,  Chairman 
(Mrs . Leland) 
Marion  Alraqu.ist 
(Mrs.  Edgar) 

Ruby  Eagan 

(Mrs.  Ridgeway) 
Gloria  Foss 
(Mrs.  Harry) 

Gert  Bloomgarden 
(Mrs.  Henry) 

Henry  Bloomgarden 
Leland  Cramer 
Richard  Staffieri 
Jean  Boylan 
(Mrs.  Jack) 

Jack  Boylan 


Delaxirare  Valley  School  District  Faculty 
Guidance  Counselors 
PTA  Organization 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
School  Nurse 

Crippled  Childrens  Association 
C . Acknowledgements 

Mr.  William  Pearson,  Region  II  Coordinator 
Mrs.  Andrew  Duval,  Region  II  Chairman 
Delax^-are  Vall^  School  District 
All  committee  members 
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H^0IIkUl«'DATICN3 


of 

Th®  Potter  Qotmty  Oonmilttee  on  Children  and  Youth 

dnbEDltted  to 

The  Covemor*8  Ooimcll  for  Htunan  derylcea 
Gomnilttee  on  Children  and  Youth 

In  preparation  for 

The  1970  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Yonth 


The  Potter  County  Goraniittee  on  Chiicran  and  Youth  preaentiy 

conaiata  of  approximately  twenty-eight  active  part ic  ipanta,  tv/elve 

of  which  are  young  people*  Five  major  coiamunltlea  are  represented. 

Chairman:  Ullton  C#  Braun 

Cermanla,  Pennsylvania  1692£ 

Phone;  435-6777 

Chairman 

of 

Yecomendat ions 
Committee: 

The  3ev.  lohert  B.  ller;^en 
Condersport,  Pennsylvania  16915 
Phone:  274-8095 


This  local  committee  is  a permanent  committee,  and  much  of  its 
work  is  yet  to  come.  All  members  feel  that  in  addition  to  the  prospect 
of  achieving  some  of  the  long  range  goals  of  the  organisation,  there  It 
also  an  Intrinsic  value  to  the  meetings  themselves.  The  meetings  are 
Informal  and  are  permiated  with  frankness  and  openness.  They  offer  an 
opportunity  for  self-discovery  to  youth  and  adults  alike. 

This  present  report  is  by  no  means  intended  to  represent  all 
facets  of  major  County  concerns,  but  is  an  indication  of  what  the  coramitt 
members  fail  are  three  most  significant  areas  of  concern. 
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ixaaGfiiPTioK  Oh'  ?5:/i’T2:i  gi.uijty 

Pottar  Ootmty'a  1960  cenaua  ahowa  a poTJulation  of  16,40?.  Tha 
County  conaleta  of  109S  aqiiare  rnilaa,  and  there  la  a ratio  of  15.1  indl- 
viduala  per  aquare  mile. 

The  major  industries  of  Potter  County  are  farming  and  recreation. 
Couderaport  aleo  haa  leather,  ohemical,  and  carton  industries.  The  in- 
come level  throughout  the  County  ia  fairly  low. 

Approximately  30  yi  of  the  population  of  Potter  County  are  youth 
up  to  tha  a^^:e  of  21.  In  1967,  the  total  achool  enrollment  (kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade]  was  3793. 


aci]C2-iiJii.'i  TH2  H2caa:cNUATiaic 

The  balance  of  this  report  consists  of  three  rac oraraendat ions 
which  the  comnittee  feels  are  most  significant  areas  of  concern  in 
regard  to  the  approximately  one  thousand  young  people  of  Potter  County 
who  are  presently  of  High  Cchool  age. 
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irroLlain  Topic: 
liatiira  of  Problem; 

Point  of  Yiow: 

Discussion  Hlghllghtf 


Handorr  Cbs ervat Iona : 


kiTUBOQ&ry: 


AlID  SOOIiiL  LI?I5 

Tho  limited  framewort  of  youth's  aooial  life 

There  la  a great  need  for  more  meaningful 
reoreation  and  more  prodnctiye  and  enjoy* 
able  social  relationships* 


The  young  people  define  this  as  their  ”ntiinber 
one  problem*"  They  claim  that  young  peoule 
do  not  go  across  the  boarder  Into  Hew  York 
specifically  to  drink,  but  because  there  la 
so  little  they  enjoy  doing  here,  and  so  much 
more  going  on  up  there* 

Cbe  of  the  more  articulate  young  people  said 
that  he  and  others  went  to  New  York  to  meet 
people,  and  that  liquor  tka  quite  available 
to  teen-agora  within  Potter  County. 

Austin  deflnately  has  its  share  of  "problem  kids*" 
The  Austin  Jay  Oeea  have  been  forced  to  close 
down  the  Community  Building* 
iiome  of  the  young  peoule  in  Shlnglehouse  belong  to 
the  YiiCA  In  New  York. 

Gennessae  is  close  enough  to  New  York  for  young 
people  to  frequently  jro  there  to  bowl,  skate, 
and  "dance  without  being  watched  over  like  hawks.*' 
There  aren't  very  many  dances  In  Coudersport  any 
more;  the  rental  of  the  Community  Building  ie  hlgi 
Gale  ton  has  a teen-age  0 4.ub  whiak  la  aponaarad  by 
tha ‘J^Qtelabaa^- Rotary  Club.  The  young  people 
direct  Its  activities  while  a few  adults  excersizi 
descrete  supervision*  This  la  working  out  well.* 

The  youth  of  Potter  County  moat  certainly  have  a 
definite  need  for  recreation  other  than  that 
which  la  provided  In  connection  with  the  High 
School  oriented  programs*  They  definitely  need 
to  relate  to  young  people  outside  their  own  limit- 
ed area.  A recreation  program  that  would  bring 
together  young  people  throughout  the  County  would 
be  of  great  value* 
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Pro'blera  Topic; 

GCIHJDHITT  3iiHVICB 

Unttira  of  Froblam; 

Hot  enough  enc ouruger. ent  for  youth  to  sarre* 

Point  of  Ylaw: 

Churches,  local  service  organizations,  end 
individual  comnmnity  leaders  ou^t  to 
establish  channels  and  agencies  whereby 
youth  may  be  encouraged  and  assisted  in 
serving  their  c omraunit les • 

Discnaeion  Highlights: 

Some  of  the  young  people  pointed  out  that  it 
takes  a great  deal  of  effort  to  meet  their 
academic  obligations  in  school  with  some 
degree  of  excellence*  They  argued  that 
there  is  more  of  a need  for  recreation  than 
there  is  for  additional  obligations*  However, 
this  seemed  to  be  a minor  point,  and  w*a  not 
argued  very  strongly* 

"Civa  us  opportun It iaa  and  we'll  respond*”  This 
Goramant  saomed  to  exurass  the  feallngs  of  the 
young  ueopla,  airi  it  concurrtBd  with  the  opinions 
of  all  tho  a.iults. 

:iariCOj;.  Cbaervationa; 

oumriitiry: 

■'It  is  more  olocsac  to  givj  Lhtn  to  rocieva.” 

Thera  is  no  substitute  for  'irida  of  acc  omul  iahment 
”(}iva  us  O'oportun  It  ies  and  wo'll  respond.” 

oumriitiry : 


s 
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Problem  Topic; 


31iPL0TLIiix;T  0?  YOUTH 


Hatura  of  Problem:  oub-atandard  ?7agea  (prequeot  nnd  erpayraent 

of  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  aorg) 


Point  of  Yiew:  Both  youth  and  adulta  feel  that  there  should 

be  a minimuin  wat^e  for  younp'  peoule  ‘^letT/een 
the  ares  of  lourteen  and  elo-hteen. 


Discussion  Hiphlirhta:  Jorae  young  people  are  employed  (esneciajly 

in  farm  work.)  for  wap's  a that  are  sub- 
standard. People  over  eirhteon  are  raid 
more  for  doinr  the  same  work. 


^ Aw  w A/T  X 
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Y 19  19 b9 


•Tlelther  the  serioua  ooxKJtrn  of  the  young  people  nor  the  youthful 
outlook  of  the  adults  appeared  to  be  at  all  condescending.  We 
c oramun  icated.’’ 


iiobert  3.  Larten 
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THE  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  COMMITTEE 


for  the 


1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
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To:  Mrs.  Jane  Duvall,  Region  II  Chairman 

Mr.  William  Pearson,  Region  II  Coordinator 

From;  Schuylkill  County  Committee 

This  report  seeks  simply  to  define^  specific  local  problems  and 
attitudes  which  our  inquiry  developed  and  recognized;  we  have 
not  attempted  any  broad  definition  of  the  problems  of  the  day. 

Moreover,  on  review  of  our  findings  we  note  that  they  relate 
principalJLy  to  youth  now  in  high  school,  to  an  appreciably 
lesser  deqre_e  to  recent  graduates,  and  even  less  to  drop-outs 
and  youth  whose  education  stopped  with  high  school.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  enrollment  of  the  county 
public  and  parochial  high  schools  was  approximately  14,000 
during  the  past  year  and  represented  a readily  accessible  group; 
next,  the  only  college  students  in  the  area  (aside  from  county 
students  attending  college  elsewhere  who  happened  to  be  home 
from  time  to  time  during  the  period  of  inquiry)  are  the  approximately 
600  attending  the  Schuylkill  County  Campus  of  Penn  State,  although 
our  coverage  of  that  group  was  especially  good;  and  lastly,  our 
organization  was  such  that  we  simply  did  not  reach  many  of  the 
over-18  youth  who  did  not  go  on  to  college  or  who  are  drop-outs,  except 
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to  the  extent  that  those  with  special  problems  came  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  co-Chairman  of  our  Peer  Group  Values  Committee 
and  the  activity  of  our  County  Child  Welfare  Agency,  whose 
director  served  as  our  Home  Committee  Chairman. 

Another  area  in  which  our  report  is  of  limited  value  is  racial 
prejudice.  While  there  are  evidences  of  bigotry  and  racial 
prejudice  among  county  residents  who  have  had  little  or  no 
contact  with  blacks,  there  are  very  few  black  families  in  our 
county  (and  all  of  these,  with  a few  exceptions,  residents  of 
Pottsville)  and  the  black  students  at  Pottsville  High  School 
report  no  racial  prejudice  in  the  school. 

Generally,  our  committee  feels  that  its  efforts  will  be  helpful 
at  the  county  level,  regardless  of  what  happens  higher  up.  We 
expect,  to  continue  to  function  and  there  have  already  been 
several  worthwhile  follow-ups,  reflected  in  Section  III  of  this 
report. 

In  accordance  with  our  directives,  our  organization  included  a 
number  of  youth,  some  of  whom  attended  general  committee 
meetings  with  regularity,  and  a greater  number  of  whom 
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participated  at  the  subcommittee  level.  However,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  joZQrk  of  the  three  subcommittees  was  directed  principally  by  the 
adult  chaimeiio 


Submitted  by, 

Treesa  B.  Lipkin 

Adult  Chairman 

Warren  H.  Frei 

Home  Committee  Chairman 

Helen  Deitrich 

School  Committee  Chairman 


Estelle  Powers 
Peter  Yasenchak 

Peer  Group  Values  Committee 
Chairmen 


Elizabeth  Barnwell 
Josephine  A.  Gastin 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Gilmore 
Dana  Harrison 
Rev.  Richard  W.  Howarth 
Alexander  E.  Lipkin 
Gail  Morrison 
Jamies  J.  Morrison 
Rev.  Max  E.  Nuscher 
Austin  Scandiber 
Francis  Sheehan 
Edith  Spiedel 
Dr.  Norman  M.  Wall 

Adult  Members 


Gloria  Bindie 
William  Bretz 
Jane  Dronick 
Elizabeth  Johnson 
Betsy  Jones 


Youth  Members 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  BACKGROUND 


I 


There  are  several  special  economic  and  social  factors  with 
regard  to  our  county  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
evaluating  our  youth  problems.  These  relate  principally  to  our 
having  rather  abruptly  changed  from  an  area  of  traditional  high 
unemployment  to  one  with  full  employment.  The  basic  factors 
are  these: 

1.  At  present  the  county  population  is  about  135,000, 
representing  a decline  of  about  12%  from  1950  but  an  increase 
of  about  2%  during  the  past  few  years.  The  county  experienced 
a continual  decline  in  population  from  1930  to  1965,  which 
became  especially  precipitous  after  World  War  II  and  was 
attributable  to  poor  economic  conditions  in  the  area.  Moreover, 
our  population  declined  while  that  of  the  state  generally  was 
increasing. 

2o  The  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  population  during 
the  past  few  years  came  about  with  the  elimination  of  substantial 
un^ployment  in  the  area.  As  recently  as  the  end  of  1961  almost 
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16%  of  the  county  work  force  was  unemployed.  By  the  end  of  1965 
this  had  declined  to  7%  and  currently  is  about  3.5%.  The  population 
is  about  two-thirds  urban  and  one-third  rural o The  two  largest 
communities  are  22,000  and  11,000,  indicating  that  a substantial 
part  of  the  population  of  135,000  is  made  up  of  small  towns. 

3.  The  age  distribution  in  the  county  indicates  that  we  have 
relatively  more  older  individuals  and  fewer  young  people.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  for  a number  of  years  our  youth 
have  been  leaving  the  county  as  they  finished  high  school  or 
dropped  outo  Those  who  have  gone  on  to  higher  education  have 
generally  not  returned,  and  others  have  left  the  county  to  find 
employment.  The  relatively  small  number  of  young  children  also 
indicates  that  young  couples  have  in  the  past  been  leaving  the 
county  to  establish  households  elsewhere.  This  trend  has  been 
very  substantially  modified  as  a result  of  the  creation  of  many 
new  job  opportunities  for  young  people  during  the  past  five  or 
six  years.  Another  factor  which  will  hopefully  contribute  to  the 
upward  trend  is  the  recent  opening  of  two  vocational  technical 
training  schools.  The  population  decline  from  1950  to  1960  is 
more  significant  than  the  difference  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  indicatOo  It  is  a result  of  the  following  components: 
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COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY 


Population 


1950 

200,577 

1960 

173,027 

Total  change 

-27,550 

Births 

34, 332 

Deaths 

23,433 

Natural  increase 

10,899 

Estimated  net  migration 

-38,449 

(1) 


Total  change  minus  natural  increase 


Source:  Pennsylvania  Statistical  Abstract  1961 

Department  of  Internal  Affairs 


4.  A few  significant  comparisons  of  the  distribution  of 
Schuylkill  County  population  compared  to  the  State  at  large  are 
the  following : 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1960  SCHUYLKILL  POPULATION 


by  5 year  age  groups 

Schuylkill  County  State 


* 0-4 

8.6% 

10.5% 

5-  9 

8.5 

9.7 

10-14 

8.5 

8.9 

15-19 

6.6 

7.1 

* 20-24 

4.4 

5.4 

* 25-29 

4.9 

5.7 

30-34 

6.5 

6.8 

35-39 

7.2 

7.3 

40-44 

7.5 

7.0 

* 45-49 

7.7 

6.5 

* 50-54 

6.9 

5.8 

* 55-59 

6.0 

5.0 

These  groups  indicate  the  population  distortion 
referred  to. 

5o  The  racial  composition  of  the  population  would  seem  to 
present  no  broad-based  problem  since  there  were  only  358  blacks 
in  the  county  out  of  a total  population  of  173,000  in  1960.  (There 
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are  probably  one-half  as  many  in  the  county  today,  but  this  might  be 
a misleading  statistic.  The  reason  for  the  decline  is  probably  the 
fact  that  as  the  negro  section  of  Pottsville  (representing  the 
only  concentration  in  the  county)  was  redeveloped  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  residents  left  the  area  permanently,  probably  because 
of  lack  of  private  rental  housing.  This  appears  to  represent  an 
area  of  discrimination  which  is  not  generally  recognized  by  or 
talked  about  in  the  community  to  any  great  extent,  presumably 
because  of  the  small  number  of  people  involved,)  In  view  of  the 
rapid  decline  in  employables  in  Schuylkill  County  in  the  last  year 
or  two,  a member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Greater  Pottsville 
Industrial  Development  Corporation,  the  civic  group  responsible 
for  the  bringing  in  of  much  new  industry  in  recent  years,  recently 
suggested  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  invite  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  minority  groups  into  the  area  to  provide  employables 
for  existing  and  future  industries.  The  idea  received  no  support 
from  others. 

As  recently  as  1966  the  number  of  poor  families  (families  in 
poverty)  as  a percent  of  total  famdlies  in  Schuylkill  County  was 
21.4% , compared  to  a statewide  _averacre  of  only  13.9%.  (Source: 
Community  Services  of  Pennsylvania,  August,  1968  Study  on  Poverty 
in  Pennsylvania,  page  30) 
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6,  The  most  recent  readily-available  county  income  data  is 


the  following 


NET  INCOME 


PERCENTAGE 

UNITS 


$ 


2, 999 


25.6 


3,000  - 4,999 


20.8 


5,000  - 7,999 


31.6 


8,000  - 9,999 


10.9 


10,000  & Over 


11.1 


Source:  "Sales  Management,"  June  Issue  1967 


These  levels  are  comparatively  low,  but  incomes  in  the  $3,000  to 
$7,999  brackets  have  probably  increased  fairly  substantially  in 
the  last  year  or  two  as  the  result  of  appreciably  higher  rates  which 
have  become  effective  in  a nuraber  of  the  county  industries. 

7o  For  some  decades  until  shortly  after  World  War  II,  the 
major  source  of  payroll  in  Schuylkill  County  was  anthracite  miningo 
With  the  decline  in  that  industry,  textiles  became  the  major 
industry,  which  lasted  until  five  or  six  years  ago,  (Textiles 
in  our  area  are  predominantly  female-employing,  and  lack  of  male 
jobs  was  our  most  serious  economic  problemo)  During  the  past 
several  years,  light  manufacturing  has  become  a major  source  of 
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payroll.  This  is  made  up  of  a fairly  wide  range  of  small  to 
medium-size  manufacturing  plants  brought  into  the  area  through  the 
efforts  of  Greater  Pottsville  Industrial  Development  Corporation, 
a civic,  locally-funded  organization. 


At  all  events,  the  county  is  experiencing  a sharp  economic 
and  social  turnabout,  and  is  experiencing  some  new  problems  as  a 
result. 
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Sex  As  related  to  going  steady,  parental-  education  is  not  adequate 

and  generally  consists  of  "just  warningso"  Parents  miss  the 
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since  there  are  probably  less  than  200  blacks  in  the  county  (and 
almost  all  of  these  in  Pottsville) , the  problems  of  blacks 
generally  appear  not  to  be  major  ones  in  our  county.  However, 
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III.  IMPACT  AND  FOLLOW-UP 

The  committee's  activities  were  conducted  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  (1968-1969) . However,  there  are  indications  that  the 
inquiry  already  had  some  desirable  effects  and  a number  of  committee 
members  are  interested  in  an  ongoing  county  youth  advisory  and 
action  group. 

Among  several  ascertainable  local  results  so  far  are  these: 

1.  One  of  our  major  problems  is  inadequate  recreation 
facilities  for  young  people.  In  Pottsville,  the  largest  city  in 
the  county,  the  single  existing  such  facility  of  any  kind,  outside 
the  schools  and  the  limited  Jewish  Community  Center,  is  the  YMCA. 
This  is  a badly  run-down  structure,  very  unattractive  and^arsely 
usedo  Until  the  last  year  or  two,  a building  known  as  the 
Pottsville  Mission  existed  in  the  black  and  underprivileged 
section  of  the  town,  in  which  it  was  the  center  of  recreational 
activity.  That  building  was  removed  in  the  redevelopment  of  the 
section  and  has  not  been  replaced.  About  two  years  ago,  upon 
the  YMCA's  ascertaining  that  it  could  probably  not  finance  a new 
structure  on  its  own,  there  was  organized  a group  (known  as 
United  Recreation  Council)  consisting  of  representatives  of  all 
faiths o The  goal  of  this  organization  was  to  create  a facility 
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to  serve  as  a center  for  recreation,  and  social  and  other  community 


services.  For  various  reasons,  the  organization  has  not  moved 
forward  to  any  great  extent.  However,  as  a result  of  our 
committee's  work,  the  county^  chairman  has  encouraged  the  inclusion 
of  such  a facility  in  the  proposed  redevelopment  of  another 
centrally-located  section  of  the  city.  Discussions  are  now  being 
held  with  the  local  Redevelopment  Authority  on  means  of  including 
a neighborhood  facilities  building  (which  would  include  recreation) 
in  those  plans. 

2o  In  the  City  of  Pottsville  (high  school  population  2129) 
our  youth  representatives  from  that  high  school  felt  they  were 
unable  to  speak  out  or  to  communicate  with  school  authorities. 

Our  inquiry  led  to  discussions  among  student  groups  initiated 
by  our  Education  Chairman  (a  high  school  guidance  counselor) 
which  culminated  in  a series  of  discussions  among  a group  of 
students,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pottsville  Area  School 
District  and  various  faculty  memibers.  These  discussions  have 
resulted  in  several  concrete  improvements  and  the  establishment 
of  ongoing  communication.  The  results  at  this  school  are 
described  in  a letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pottsville 
Area  School  District  to  the  Committee  Chairman,  (Appendix  A 
attached) 
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Siin,ilarly_in  Pine  Grove,  v/here  one  of  our  youth  members 
lives,  our  inquiry  led_  to  meetings  among  a group  of  youth  with 

the  Mayor  and  Borough  Council  which  resulted  in  assurances  that 



there  would  be  new  tennis  courts,  a baseball  field  and  other 
recreational  facilities . 

3,  While  the  Committee  is  aware  of  discussions  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  on  a broad  range  of  subjects  stimulated  by 
our  inquiry,  we  assume  there  are  others  of  which  we  are  not  aware. 
Among  several  which  received  special  public  attention  were  these: 

(a)  As  a result  of  one  of  our  discussions.  State 
Senator  Frederick  H.  Hobbs,  a forthright  spokesman  against  racial 
and  religious  discrimination,  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  local 
Penn  State  Center.  This  was  a stimulating,  successful  meeting 
attended  by  185  people,  consisting  of  students,  faculty  and 
administration,  and  others. 


(b)  Because  of  discussions  on  student  rebellion 
stimulated  by  the  committee's  inquiries,  one  of  our  members 
addressed  the  local  Rotary  Club  on  that  subject,  which  resulted 
in  fairly  substantial  comment  in  the  area  and  newspaper 

(A  copy  of  that  talk  is  attached  as  Appendix  B.) 
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IV.  COMMITTEE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Our  Planning  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Subcommittee  Chairmien, 
the  Adult  Chairman,  and  certain  interested  youth  and  adults  which 
varied  from  time  to  time,  met  eight  times.  These  were  fairly 
widely-spaced  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  and  served  as  report 
and  planning  meetings  while  the  subcommittee  activities  were  being 
conducted.  One  of  the  general  committee  meetings  was  set  up  as  a 
"let-your-hair-down"  session  attended  by  23  specially-invited  youth 
and  15  adults.  The  youth  came  from  five  or  six  communities  (high 
school  and  vocational  school  students)  and  several  college  students. 

The  subcommittee  activities  consisted  principally  of  the 
following; 

A.  Education  Committee.  31  meetings  consisting  of: 

(a)  21  classroom  meetings  with  30  to  35  students 
at  each  (high  school  and  college) 

(b)  9 non-class  meetings  with  from  5 to  12  students 

(c)  1 college  meeting  (speech  by  State  Senator  and 
discussion  ) — 185  present,  consisting  of 
students,  teachers  and  administration 

(This  does  not  include  7 meetings  at  Pottsville  High 

School  among  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  faculty  and 

20  to  25  students  at  each.) 
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B.  Home  Committee » 9 meetings  consisting  of: 

(a)  4 meetings  with  approximately  100  students  at  each 

(b)  1 meeting  of  400  students  (Grades  7 to  12) 

(c)  4 meetings  with  4 students  and  2 adults  at  each 

In  addition,  4 students  at  one  of  the  high  schools  have 
continued  to  mieet  weekly  with  the  borough  council  on 
problems  of  recreation  facilities. 

C.  Peer  Group  Values  Committee.  3 meetings  with  groups 
ranging  from  1 to  5 adults  with  2,  6 and  20  students « 

The  relatively  small  number  of  formal  meetings  held  by  this  \ 
group  is  deceptive.  We  feel  the  findings  of  this  subcommittee 
are  valid  and  broad-based  despite  the  small  number  of  meetings 
because  of  a special  knowledge  and  familiarity  with  problems  of/ 
this  type  on  the  part  of  the  co-chairmen  of  that  committee.  ' 

I 

Total  subcommittee  meetings  — 43 
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Pottsville  Area  School  District 

Arnrinmir  Center— — = 

May  6,  1969 

Mrs.  Alex  Lipkin,  Chairman 

Regional  Committee  of  1970  White  House  Conference 

1903  Oak  Road 

Pottsville,  Pennsylvania  17901 
Dear  Mrs.  Lipkin: 


1501  WEST  LAUREL  STREET 
POTTSVILLE,  PENNA.  17901 


) 


It  is  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I write  to  you  concerning  certain  youth 
'conferences  which  were  held  in  this  district.  As  you  know,  the  first  meeting 
was  held  on  March  17,  1 969  and  was  initiated  at  your  suggestion  through  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Helen  Deitrich  of  our  staff.  Those  involved  were  a number 
\ of  outstanding  members  of  our  senior  cla-s,  Mrs.  Deitrich,  and  myself. 

Eventually,  other  members  of  our  high  school  faculty  sat  in  on  the  sessions 
because  what  started  out  as  a single  meeting  to  explore  ways  and  means  to 
improve  communication  between  students  and  teachers  resulted  in  a series 
of  meetings  which  will  continue  through  May  and  which,  to  date,  have  covered 
such  topics'as: 

Improvement  of  Recreational  Facilities  and  Programs  in  Underprivileged 
Areas, 

Combating  Juvenile  Delinquency, 

Student  Government 

Uniform  Policy  on  Grading . 

Final  Examinations. 

.Cafeteria  Procedure. 

Student  Dress  and  Behavior, 

Personally,  I was  very  impressed  and  proud  of  the  maturity  which  our  young  people 
displayed.  Any  changes  in  school  policy  which  may  result  from  these  meetings 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  these  seniors  have  graduated,  but  exemplifying  the 
idealistic  and  altruistic  characteristics  of  youth,  they  sought,  through  dialogue, 
to  arrive  at  positive  means  to  improve  their  school  and  their  community. 

Out  students,  I believe,  appreciate  the  trust  which  we  are  willing  to  place  in  their 
judgment  and  try  very  hard  to  live  up  to  our  expectations  of  them.  My  one  hope 
is  that  it  has  been  as  rewarding  for  them  as  it  has  been  for  me. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Pottsville  Area  School  District 


AG  A : A 

CC:  Mrs.  Deitrich 
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(For  delivery  to  Pottsville  Rotary  on  April  23,  1969) 


Alexander  E,  Lipkin 


THE  STUDENT  REBELLION 

In  the  face  of  Cornell  and  several  other  extreme  situations  existing 
on  our  college  campuses  this  very  day,  my  trying  to  present  an  objective, 
dispassionate  talk  on  student  rebellion  is  a rough  task.  Even  rougher  is 
my  trying  to  get  you  to  really  listen  to  such  talk.  I suspect  I could 
more  easily  get  you  to  respond  to  a rousing  "send  them  all  to  Vietnam" 
type  of  speech  than  I can  get  your  understanding  of  what  I had  planned  to 
present.  Nonetheless,  the  very  fact  that  a Cornell  can  happen  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  us  to  try  to  make  an  unemotional  examination  of  the 
what  and  why  of  campus  disorders. 

First  of  all,  l want  to  set  some  clear  guidelines  on  what  I will 
try  to  talk  about.  I think  the  problem  of  negro  rebellion,  whether  on 
the  campus  or  elsewhere,  is  a very  special  problem  and  one  which  I will 
not  try  to  talk  about  today  — principally  because  there  is  plenty  to  be 
said  in  the  time  available  on  the  area  I do  have  in  mind  — which  is  the 
why  and  what  of  the  rebellion  by  the  whitemiddle  class  college  student. 

It  is  the  conduct  of  this  group  that  is  harder  for  most  of  us  to  understanc 
Moreover,  no  less  an  authority  and  beleaguered  college  president  than 
Dr.  Hayakawa  of  San  Francisco  State  last  week  made  a statement  that  the 
rebellions  of  the  blacks  and  whites  are  two  very  different  movements. 

At  all  events,  please  bear  in  mind  that  I am  trying  to  talk  only  about 
the  whitemiddle  class  college  student,  the  boy  or  girl  whom  you  and  I 
are  more  likely  to  know. 
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The  January  edition  of  FORTUNE  Magazine,  which  most  of  us  would 
consider  an  objective  and  conservative  observer,  was  a special  issue 
entitled  "American  Youth;  Its  Outlook  is  Changing  the  World"  — 
a title  which  suggests  that  what  our  young  people  are  thinking  and 
doing  has  very  serious  consequences.  One  of  the  articles  in  Fortune 
is  a survey  of  student  attitudes  and  activities  on  about  40  college 
and  university  campuses.  One  of  Fortune's  findings  is  that  about 
40%  of  our  college  people  (not  including  faculty)  identify  themselves 
with  the  protests  and  demonstrations  now  coming  to  be  called  "The 
Movement,"  (More  recently.  Dr,  Pusey,  the  President  of  Harvard, 
suggested  that  the  figure  has  grown  in  recent  months  and  that  a 
majority  of  college  students  now  are  involved  to  some  extent  — a 
group  which  he  labels  the  "moderate  majority.")  And  last  we^'s 
TIME  Magazine,  the  April  18  issue,  cited  a survey  which  found  that 
of  the  6,700,000  students  on  our  college  campuses,  only  about  2%  can 
be  classified  as  "destructive  radicals,"  A recent  Harris  poll 
supports  this  2%  figure  and  also  that  only  one-tenth  of  1%  of 
American  students  pay  dues  to  the  S.D.S,  - the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  — the  largest  and  best-known  of  the  radical 
organizations.  I find  these  figures  so  low  as  to  be  hard  to 
believe  — but  they  came  from,  pretty  solid  sources. 
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These  sound  like  comfortingly  small  percentages,  especially  if 
you  are  inclined  to  lean  very  hard  on  history  and  take  the  position 
that  the  college  campuses,  going  back  many  generations,  have  tradi- 
tionally been  the  scene  of  the  type  of  dmonstration  that  is  now  going 
on,  both  on  campuses  in  our  country  and  on  those  of  several  other  free 
countries,  including  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan  and  Mexico. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  countries  where 
freedom  of  thought  and  expression  are  greatly  circumscribed,  such  as  in 
the  dictatorships  of  the  world.  For  example,  on  a recent  visit  to 
Brazil,  where  a democratic  government  was  taken  over  in  a coup  by  the 
military  about  a year  ago,  I learned  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
problem  of  student  militancy.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  else  speaks 
up  there  either  — and  even  the  slightest  criticism  of  the  government 
results  in  jail  or  a strange  disappearance. 

We  are  all  pretty  well  informed  on  what  the  radicals  are  talking 
about;  we  get  it  loud  and  clear  from  the  radio,  newspapers  and  the 
television  camera.  However,  I think  many  of  us  are  not  quite  so 
well  informed  on  what  the  moderate  majority  are  talking  about. 

There  are  many  sources  for  finding  this  thinking,  and  from  publications 
and  talks  that  most  of  us  would  consider  highly  conservative  and 
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dependable  sources.  Some  recent cnes  are  TIME  Magazine,  the  special 
January  issue  of  F0RTU1-7E  Magazine,  The  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  CENTER 
Magazine  (published  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Institutions 
certainly  one  of  the  most  erudite  gathering  of  thinkers  in  the  country) ; 
and  people  like  John  D.  Rockefeller  III,  George  F.  Kennan,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  Germany  and  Russia,  who  now  teaches  at  Princeton,  and  even 
Prince  Philip* 

What  I propose  to  do  navi  is  to  try  to  tell  you  V7hat  these  conserva- 
tive sources  say  the  moderate  majority  on  our  campuses  are  talking 
about,  and  what  concerned  adults  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
matter  are  saying  in  response  to  the  young  people  — and,  if  there  is 
any  tim.e  left,  I want  to  express  some  personal  views. 

(These  I hope  you  v;ill  understand  are  not  instinctive  views  on  my 
part  or,  if  they  are,  at  least  they  are  tempered  by  some  serious 
reading  and  listening  on  the  subject.) 

My  interest  in  this  question  began  to  get  really  serious  just  last 
fall,  v;hsn  there  was  organized  in  our  county  a committee  called  the 
PRESIDENT'S  COUNCIL  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH.  This  is  an  undertaking 
iv-hich  comes  about  every  ten  years,  having  been  started  in  1908  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  has  been  reconstituted  at  regular 
intervals  since,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  problems  of  our 
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young  people.  These  studies  are  put  together  on  a county  and  state 
level,  and  ultimately  brought  together  in  VJashington.  In  the  past 
they  have  led  to  much  desirable  legislation,  such  as  our  child  labor 
laws  and  provisions  for  the  underprivileged  youth  of  our  country's 
poor.  This  committee  began  to  function  last  fall  with  my  wife  as 
county  chairman.  A number  of  responsible  adults  in  the  county,  drawn 
from  our  schools,  the  clergy  and  others,  and  including  the  active 
participation  of  young  people  in  the  later  high  school  years  in  our 
county  schools  and  some  who  have  already  finished,  and  also  including 
some  students  from  Penn  State  University,  have  been  engaged  in  meetings 
and  discussions  seeking  to  identify  problems  of  youth  right  here. 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about  the  work  of  this  group  in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  my  wife's  work  on  this  Council  on  Children  and  Youth, 
while  in  California  on  a recent  trip,  she  and  I spent  some  time  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury  district  of  San  Francisco  talking  to  hippies  — just 
trying  to  find  out  why  these  bright  young  people  — many  from  upper 
middle-class,  solid,  respectable  and  sometimes  affluent  families  — 
have  dropped  out  of  society.  They  do  nothing  which  most  of  us  would 
consider  constructive,  and  many  readily  adiriit  that  they  take  dope. 

We  came  away  with  a pretty  unhappy  feeling  for  them,  and  with  a resolve 
that  there  is  m.uch  work  for  us  and  everybody  in  this  room  to  do  to  try 
to  prevent  more  of  our  young  people  from  reaching  such  a point  of 
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frustration,  the  point  of  feeling  that  there  are  a lot  of  things 
wrong  but  you  can't  fight  city  hall,  or  you  can't  buck  the  establish- 
ment, and  you  can't  do  anything  worthwhile  about  it  so  to  hell  with  it, 
so  let's  find  a place  where  we  can  ignore  society.  These  hippies, 
in  my  opinion,  are  a sorry  lot  — and  I think  are  to  be  pitied, 

I have  decided  that  I can  best  present  the  views  of  the  moderate 
m.ajority  and  the  critical  adult  by  presenting  a review  of  a very 
uncommon  book.  This  book  started  back  in  January  of  1968  when  a 
speech  by  Dr,  George  Kennan,  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a new 
Library  at  Swarthmore  College,  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  for  January  21,  1968,  under  the  title  of  "REBELS 
WITHOUT  A PROGRAM,"  In  the  speech  and  the  subsequoit  article.  Dr. 
Kennan  said,  in  essence,  that  the  University  should  be  a place  of 
withdrawal  and  contemplation  and  learning,  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  behavior  of  so  many  of  our  present  college  students. 

There  resulted  a tremendous  number  of  responses  — letters  to  Dr, 
Kennan  and  the  New  York  Times  — some  agreeing  with  him  and  some 
dissenting.  Because  of  this  indication  of  great  interest,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  a book  on  the  question.  The  book,  entitled 
"Democracy  and  the  Student  Left,  came  out  some  months  ago. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts;  the  first  sets  forth  all  or  parts  of 
28  letters  from  students  at  various  universities  (some  agreeing  with 
Dr.  Kennan,  some  disagreeing) ; the  second  consists  of  12  letters 
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from  others  whom  he  described  as  "the  older  generation, " and  all  of 
whom  obviously  have  thought  very  seriously  and  philosophically  about 
the  problems  of  youth  and  student  dissent.  The  third  part  of  the 
book  is  one  in  which  Dr,  Kennan  replies.  (Accordingly,  the  book  is 
an  excellent  source  of  pros  and  cons  on  the  question.  The  significant 
thing  about  the  last  part  of  the  book,  in  which  Dr,  Xennan  replies, 
is  the  fact  that  it  was  written  after  he  had  been  exposed  to  the 
very  well  expressgd  views  of  so  many  letters,  and,  as  he  points  out, 
he  really  got  their  message  before  formulating  his  reply.) 

In  the  interest  of  being  as  succinct  as  possible,  I want  to 
summarize  the  views  of  the  student  protestors  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Kennan.  It  is  this  (pp  138,  139) : 

".  o .1  think  I could  write  a composite  letter  listing 
the  sources  of  student  discontent  and  frustration,  I 
know,  now,  that  the  state  of  the  American  Negro  — initially 
in  the  South  but  more  recently  in  the  Northern  urban  ghettos  — 
has  troubled  their  consciences  and  has  caused  many  of  them 
to  feel  they  must  'do  something  about  it, ' I an  aware  that 
what  many  of  them  have  already  done  in  this  respect  took  great 
courage  and  idealism  and  fortitude  of  spirit.  I know  that 
the  students  ajre  immensely  upset  by  the  combination  of  Vietnam 
and  the  draft;  that  they  view  our  military  effort  in  Vietnam 
as  a wicked,  immoral  war  against  the  Vietnaraese  people;  that 
they  feel  their  own  consciences  to  be  engaged  in  the  question 
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as  to  whether  they  should  permit  themselves  to  be  drafted  for 
participation  in  such  a war.  (I  understand  that  they  find  this 
question,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  to 
be  answered  until  they  complete  their  undergraduate  years, 
to  be  so  harrowing  and  to  harbor  such  apocalyptic  implications 
that  it  is  silly  to  suggest  they  should  have  their  minds 
primarily  on  their  studies  while  this  looms  before  them.)  I 
further  understand  that  they  find  intolerable  to  their 
sensibilities  the  fact  that  industrial  firms  which  supply  our 
armed  services,  . . . should  be  permitted  to  recruit  on  campus;  that 
they  see  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  universities  accept 
research  contracts  from  the  government,  evidence  that  the  universities 
have  placed  themselves  at  the  service  of  American  'imperialism'; 
and  that  they  wonder  whether  they,  the  students,  by  consenting  even 
to  be  students  in  such  places,  are  not  being  contaminated  with  a share 
of  the  attendant  guilt.  I understand  that  they  feel  frustrated 
and  desperate  because,  although  they  have  tried  to  make  their 
views  known,  the  Administration  has  showed  no  signs  of  paying 
attention  to  them..  Therefore,  they  feel,  no  adequate  means 
of  expression  are  open  to  them,  but  noise,  demions tration,  and  — 
some  would  say  — revolution." 
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Of  course,  several  new  issues  have  recently  developed  — especially 
with  respect  to  student  involvement  in  college  administration, 
selection  of  courses,  admission  of  more  negroes,  and  elimination 
of  rules  restricting  personal  freedom.  Dr,  Kennan  points  out  that 
the  starting  point  of  the  student  rebellion  was  not  on  the  campuses, 
but  with  negro  demonstrations  and  demands  for  equality  of  treatment 
and  exercise  of  civil  rights.  (While  these  demonstrations  and  the 
subsequent  college  rebellion  seem  to  have  been  with  us  forever, 
it  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  that  as  recently  as  1962  a professor 
of  psychology  at  Yale  Medical  School,  writing  on  student  political 
tendencies,  expressed  the  view  that  he  saw  little  likelihood  of 
American  students  ever  playing  a radical  role,  much  less  a 
revolutionary  one,  in  our  society.  That  professor  was  not  only 
dead  wrong,  but  the  change  came  with  startling  quickness.)  At  all 
events,  while  the  negro  demonstrations  started  off  the  campus, 
they  were  quickly  picked  up  and  supported  by  white  students, 
generally  from  middle  or  upper-middle  class  families,  who  began  to 
demand  by  demonstrations  and  marches,  that  the  colleges  themselves 
take  certain  actions  with  respect  to  improving  the  situation  of 
negroes.  This  attitude  of  the  American  student  is  well  expressed 
by  a young  man  from.  Notre  Dame  who  wrote  one  of  the  letters  to  Dr. 
Kennan,  in  which  he  stated: 
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"For  us  the  essence  of  democracy  is  not  the  willingness 
to  accept  the  dictates  of  the  majority,  but  the  readiness 
tc  respect  and  defend  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  many 
minorities,"  (p,  198) 

On  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  draft,  typical  is  the  letter  from  a 
senior  at  Yale  University  whose  father  is  a Judge  in  California  and  v/ho 
descri?oes  his  family  as  a middle  middle-class  home  with  family  roots 
deeply  buried  in  the  midwest.  He  said:  "I  have  never  sat  in,  I 
have  not  dropped  out.  I am,  however,  a radical  by  Fir,  Kennan's 
definition.  Although  I have  not  burned  my  draft  card,  I fully 
expect  to  spend  five  years  of  my  life  in  Federal  prison  for  refusing 
to  go  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,"  This  young  man,  and  many  others  whose 
letters  are  reproduced  in  Dr,  Kennan's  book,  expressed  the  feeling 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam,  is  immoral  and  unjust,  A senior  at  Columbia 
said  it  as  follows:  (page  29) 

"I  should  not  fear  giving  up  my  life  for  m.y  country  when 
I would  feel  that  I were  truly  fighting  for  my  country, 

I and  my  fellow  students  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  what 
our  parents  have  given  us  in  material  com.fort  and  moral 
training,  and  what  our  country  has  given  us  in  opportunity 
and  freedom  to  use  that  opportunity  for  a cause  which,  to 
our  eyes,  is  .both  politically  and  morally  v/rong," 
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(These  young  men  distinguish  being  a draft  dissenter  from  being 
a draft  dodger,  alleging  that  the  dissenter  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
willing  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  actions  within  the 
democratic  framework  — which  cannot  be  said  about  a deserter  or 
a traitor.  At  all  events,  the  uncertainty  that  faces  young  men  as 
they  graduate  from  college  as  to  whether  they  are  free  to  pursue  a 
further  career  at  school  or  in  a job,  apparently  has  led  many 
to  their  conduct  of  rebellion.) 

On  the  question  of  civil  disobedience  and  its  justification  in  our 
type  of  society,  the  attitudes  are  summed  up  by  a student  at  Dartmouth: 

"As  to  the  question  of  when  civil  disobedience  is 
justified  in  a democratic  society,  one  must  ask  if 
this  is  the  right  auestion  to  ask  at  all.  In  any 
society,  democratic  or  otherwise,  when  one  sees 
injustice,  one  must  resist." 

And  in  the  words  of  another  student  at  Notre  Dame,  saying: 

"Laws  are  not  sacred,  Mr.  Kennan;  people  are." 

And  an  adult  wom.an,  in  support  of  her  position  on  civil 
disobedience,  expresses  the  opinion  that  a Negro  in  Alabama 
would  have  been  quite  justified  in  violating  a segregated  seating 
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law  because  Alabama,  in  her  opinion,  was  not  a democracy  as  far  as  the 
negro  was  concerned.  However,  and  this  is  very  significant,  almost 
uniformly  the  young  people  whose  views  are  expressed  in  Dr.  Kennan ' s 
book  seek  to  justify  peaceful  civil  disobedience  only,  and  not  violence. 

One  of  Dr.  Kennan 's  main  criticisms,  implicit  in  the  title  "REBELS 
WITHOUT  A PROGRAM,"  is  the  charge  that  the  "student  left"  simply 
has  not  developed  any  kind  of  unified  program  of  its  own.  To  this 
the  students  have  answered  that  there  is  in  truth  no  well-defined 
"campus  left,"  but  that  what  we  do  have  is  "a  series  of  reactions  by 
a myriad  of  students  protesting  a myriad  of  problems  at  a myriad  of 
different  schools  and  locales,  and  that  because  of  the  different 
nature  of  the  problems  and  that  because  there  is  a constant  turnover 
as  students  graduate  and  find  their  places  in  society,  there  cannot 
be  any  well-defined  entity  called  the  'campus  left.'"  And 
reacting  to  the  criticism  that  the  students  do  not  offer  constructive 
alternatives  on  the  points  they  criticize,  a University  of  Toronto 
student  put  it  simply: 

"We  know  enough  to  know  what  we  don't  want,  but  not 
enough  to  know  what  should  be  done  about  it.  We  ask  the 
older  generation  to  explain  v;hy  things  are  the  v/ay  they 
are,  to  help  us  find  the  alternatives,  show  us  the  tools 
to  build  the  alternatives,  and  lastly  work  with  us." 
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Responding  to  Kennan  on  the  same  point,  one  of  the  adult  observers 
(a  professor  of  History  at  Princeton  University)  put  it  this  way: 

"To  my  mind,  this  is  the  best  generation  our  country 
has  yet  produced  — for  the  reason  that  it  contains  a 
substantial  minority  who  will  not  be  deterred  from  asking 
whether  established  slogans  and  authorities  really  are 
advancing  human  happiness." 

An  excellent  letter  from  one  of  the  adults,  who  describes  herself  as 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Kennan,  closes  with  this  paragraph: 

"Please  listen  more  closely  to  the  students  — obviously 
there  are  rotten  apples  in  their  barrel  too  — and  the 
violent  ones  and  the  drugged  ones  are  not  typical,  but 
extremists.  Please  sympathize  more  with  their  sense  of 
urgency,  especially  that  of  the  Negro.  They  have  only 
gotten  halfway  through  their  period  of  questioning  and 
revolt.  Now  they  need  help  to  find  the  constructive 
action  to  justify  it  — from  such  men  as  you," 

To  which  I add  — and  us. 
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(At  this  point  I want  to  remind  you  that  I am  simply  trying  to 
present  views  expressed  by  students,  interested  adults,  and  Dr. 

Kennan  himself  in  a book  which  tries  to  set  forth  well  balanced  views 
on  the  issues  we  are  discussing  — and  I am  reading  a number  of  direct 
quotations  in  the  interest  of  preserving  my  objectivity  and  in  fairness 
to  the  views  expressed. 

To  this  point  I have  been  summarizing  the  views  of  students  and 
interested  adults  who  corresponded  with  Dr.  Kennan,  and  he  seems  to 
have  selected  for  printing  those  which  were  most  clearly  in  support 
of  the  position  of  the  "movement"  and  the  student  left  — and  which 
mostly  are  critical  of  Dr,  Kennan *s  speech  and  the  Times  article.  The 
replies  and  rebuttals  are  reserved  for  the  last  third  of  the  book,  in 
which  Dr.  Kennan  expresses  his  own  opinions,  A detailed  statement 
of  Dr,  Kennan' s rebuttal  simply  is  not  feasible  in  the  time  I have 
available.  However,  there  is  near  the  end  of  his  book  a sensitive 
statement  of  Dr,  Kennan ‘s  views  — summed  up  in  the  form  of  what  he 
might  say,  as  he  puts  it,  to  a composite  student  activist  — if  he 
could  get  him  to  listen  long  eough.  It  would  go  like  this:  (p.  224) 
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"I  am  not  as  critical  of  you,  when  all  is  said  and  done. 


as  you  think.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  your  side.  Our 
society  is  endangered.  So  is  world  peace.  So,  indeed,  is 
the  very  survival  of  Western  civilization  — in  both  the 
spiritual  and  physical  sense.  For  all  of  thisyour  government, 
and  the  generation  which  has  supported  that  government, 
bear  a heavy  measure  of  responsibility.  You  may  well  have  a 
sense  of  grievance  over  the  fact  that  you  have  oeen  propelled 
into  such  a world. 

"Your  understanding,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  what 
it  is  that  is  wrong  and  of  the  elements  of  responsibility 
involved,  is  shallow  and  inadequate  — lacking  in  historical 
depth,  lacking  in  understanding  for  what  the  human 
predicament  really  is,  lacking  in  appreciation  for  the  element 
of  tragedy  in  human  affairs,  lacking  in  feeling  for 
the  importance  of  such  things  as  continuity,  custom  and 
familiarity  as  components  in  any  process  of  ma$  adjustment 
to  new  conditions.  This  is  why  I made  the  suggestion  that  so 
many  of  you  resented:  that  you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
you  have  now,  at  college,  and  will  never  have  again,  to  do  some 
studying  and  to  deepen  understanding  in  all  these  respects,  so  that 
when  you  do  come  to  a responsible  involvement  in  public  affairs  you 
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will  be  better  prepared  for  it.  So  long  as  your  analysis 
of  the  problem  is  shallow,  the  remedies  that  command  them.selves 
to  you  are  almost  bound  to  suffer  from  the  same  distortion,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  effective. 

"I  recognize  that  the  draft,  more  than  any  other  single 
factor,  causes  you  to  feel  that  it  is  not  you  who  have  involved 
yourselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  but  the  government 
that  has  involved  you.  I concede  your  point,  here,  and  give  you 
my  sympathy.  I would  ask  you,  however,  not  to  exaggerate  and 
over-dramatize  your  plight.  It  will  not  be  made  easier  by  your 
doing  so.  And  I think  you  should  not  make  such  heavy  sledding 
of  it  from,  the  standpoint  of  conscience.  It  was  not  you  who 
started  this  war;  it  is  not  really  you  who  can  stop  it.  The 
decision  is  not  yours,  nor  is  the  responsibility. 

"If  you  are  drafted  and  unhappy  about  it,  I do  not  think 
you  should  go  to  prison  or  flee  the  country.  I think 
it  would  be  in  order  for  you  to  tell  your  draft  board, 
without  disrespect,  that  you  consider  this  a foolish  and 
unjust  war,  and  that  you  go  under  protest,  without  enthusiasm. 
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only  as  a mark  of  respect  for  what  your  country 
once  was  and  could  someday  again  be.  But  I don't  think 
you  should  defy  completely  the  decision  of  your  government, 
however  foolish  and  shortsighted,  that  brings  you  before 
that  board.  To  be  so  lacking  in  patience  is  not  fair  to 
the  country,  as  a political  entity  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years'  standing;  it  is  not  fair  to  all  the  people  who  are 
struggling  in  other,  and  perhaps  more  effective,  ways  for 
things  you  care  about." 

Now  with  respect  to  a very  brief  statement  of  a few  views  of 
my  own.  They  are  these; 

1.  I think  the  m.oderate  majority  are  concerned  mainly  with  problems 
of  war,  racial  injustice,  and  poverty  — and  their  views  are 
laudable.  They  are  less  concerned  about  material  security 

and  more  concerned  about  basic  human  values.  These  attitudes, 
in  my  opinion,  are  noble  and  not  a basis  for  criticism. 

2.  I think  college  administrators  should  deal  firmly  with 
demonstrations  that  interfere  with  normal  college  activity 
or  destroy  property;  and  when  firm  action  fails,  I think 
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they  are  justified  in  requesting  police  assistance.  And  I think 
those  involved  should  be  prosecuted  by  law.  In  this  connection, 

I disagree  with  the  vote  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard  College  which 
by  a great  majority  last  week  criticized  the  action  of  the 
President  in  bringing  in  police.  I believe  the  Harvard  situation 
was  one  which  had  gone  too  far. 

3.  Finally,  I think  that  when  youth  speaks,  we  adults  should  pay 
attention.  Forget  the  hair  and  sloppy  clothes  — what  most  of 
them  are  saying  is  good.  By  listening  carefully  you  might 
prevent  an  idealistic  moderate  from  eecoming  frustrated  and 
turning  into  a destructive  radical. 

I would  like  to  conclude  with  a quotation  from  an  article  from  John 
D.  Rockefeller  III  in  the  December  14,  1968  edition  of  Saturday  Review 
in  which  he  says  this  (page  IS) ; 

"I  want  to  confess  frankly  that  when  I started  my  inquiries 
/into  the  youth  revolution/  I was  biased.  My  instincts  told 
me  that  very  much  of  v/hat  young  people  are  doing  and  saying  today 
basically  makes  sense  and  is  good.  I found  this  to  be  even 
more  true  than  I had  thought. 

"At  the  same  time,  I do  not  ignore  the  disturbing  elements 
of  the  youth  revolution.  There  are  the  far-left  extremists 
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who  say  that  present  society  must  be  destroyed.  Their 
challenge  must  be  met.  There  are  the  truly  alienated,  the 
loners,  and  dropouts.  They  must  be  helped.  There  is  the  use 
of  dangerous  drugs.  This  must  be  stopped.  Too  often,  while 
fighting  for  their  beliefs,  young  people  disregard  the  basic 
human  values  and  rights  which  they  are  espousing.  They 
frequently  lack  compassion.  They  are  often  contemptuous  of 
those  who  do  not  fully  agree  with  them,  T'Vhile  crying  out 
to  be  heard,  they  will  shout  down  a speaker. 

• • • 

"The  nature  of  our  response  is  crucial,  for  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  whether  there  will  continue  to  be  violence  and 
whether  violence  will  pay.  We  must  understand  that  social 
protest  has  an  honorable  history  and  has  a rightful  place  in 
any  enlightened  society.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  social 
protest  that  brought  this  nation  into  being. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  respect  for  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  are  essential  for  the  protection 
of  everyone  in  our  society.  Young  people  — anyone  — who 
break  the  law  as  a form  of  protest  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  penalty  and  hope  for  ultimate  vindication.  But  if  we 
stop  here  we  will  have  failed.  The  concept  of  law  and  order 
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is  meaningless  without  justice.  We  must  be  ready  to  re- 
examine our  assumptions  — and  our  laws.  To  do  so,  we  must 
open  channels  of  communication.  We  must  have  dialogue.  If 
we  do  not  — if  we  think  the  only  answer  is  to  suppress  dissent 
then  the  responsibility  for  violence  hangs  as  heavily  on  us  as 
it  does  on  those  who  protest. " 

(page  78:) 

"Instead  of  worrying  about  how  to  suppress  the  youth 
revolution,  we  of  the  older  generation  should  be  worrying 
about  how  to  sustain  it.  The  student  activists  are  in  many 
ways  the  elite  of  our  young  people.  They  perform  a service 
in  shaking  us  out  of  our  complacency.  We  badly  need  their 
ability  and  fervor  in  these  troubled  and  difficult  times. 

They  key  to  sustaining  the  energy  and  idealism  of  youth  is 
more  direct  and  effective  action  on  the  problems  about  which 
young  people  are  concerned  — the  problems  of  our  cities, 
of  our  environment,  of  racial  injustice,  of  irrelevant  and 
outmoded  teachings,  of  overpopulation,  of  poverty,  of  war." 

This  is  what  the  student  didsenters  are  talking  about. 
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Committee  on  Chilcli*en  and  Youth 


June  6,  1969 


Kiss  Clemence  O' Kelley 

1970  White  House  Conierence  on  Chilaren  & Youth 
c/o  Centre  County  Boara  of  Assistance 
Belief onte,  Pennsylvania  1682 i 

Dear  Miss  O' Kelley: 

Here  is  the  Snyder  County  Report.  It  is  a series  of  exhibits  — all 
that  we  can  tell  is  includea  in  these  exhibits.  There  are  three  press  releases, 
Exhibits  1,  2 ana  i,  and  five  exhibits  of  other  materials . 

As  you  know,  we  had  three  preliminary  council  meetings.  These  were 
held  on  March  2$,  April  8,  ana  April  16.  Then  there  was  the  large  public  meet- 
ing on  May  6. 

Prior  to  the  April  8 meeting,  over  two  thousand  Snyder  County  youths 
from  graaes  9 to  12  were  surveyed  by  questionnaires.  This  survey  resultea  in  the 
Results  of  Youth  Survey  enclosed  as  part  of  Exhibit  No.  ii. 

Prior  to  the  May  6 meeting,  over  one  hundred  persons,  representative 
of  all  communities  and  socio-economic  groups  of  the  county  were  telephoned  in  ad- 
vance and  invited  to  the  meeting.  An  agenda.  Results  of  Youth  Survey,  and  the 
official  folder  were  mailed  to  each  invited  guest  (see  Exhibit  No.  Ii.)  In  the 
meeting  itself,  four  sub-groups  discussed  drinking  and  voting  age,  recreation, 
sex  education  and  family  structure.  A discussion  guide  was  issued  to  the  group 
leaders  to  aid  in  these  discussions  (see  Exhibit  No,  5«) 

At  the  meeting.  Evaluation  Forms  were  completed  by  ^8  persons;  32 
adults  and  26  youths  (see  Exhibit  No.  6.)  The  results  of  this  evaluation  were 
mailed  to  all  who  participated  (see  Exhibit  No.  7.) 

As  a result  of  the  public  meeting,  Ul  persons  (21  youths  and  20  adults) 
agreed  to  serve  on  a Snyder  County  Council  for  H-uman  Services,  to  continue  to 
plan  for  the  future  on  an  on-going  basis  (for  the  names  of  the  persons,  see 
Exhibit  No . 8 . ) 

As  you  know,  Snyder  County  is  small  (329  sqiiare  miles  5 30,000  popula- 
tion,) rural  and  white.  The  population  is  predominantly  Pennsylvania  German, 
About  iiO^  of  the  people  are  age  2^  or  less.  With  its  sister  county.  Union,  this 
county  is  growing  and  changing  at  a faster  rate  than  are  other  Pennsylvania 
counties . 

That  is  the  whole  story.  We  were  glad  to  be  involved  in  this  activity. 


Very  truly  yours. 
Adult  Co-Chairman, 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

GOVERNOR’S  COUNCIL  FOR  HUMAN  SERVICES 
SNYDER  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
MIDDLEBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  meetings  of  the  Snyder  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  of 
the  Governor’s  Council  for  Human  Services  were  recently  held  at  Middleburg 
High  School,  Middleburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Comprised  of  representative  youth  and  adults  from  all  segments  of 
inclusive  communities,  the  county  committee  is  studying  local  problems 
to  contribute  to  the  determination  of  Pennsylvania's  posture  for  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Basically,  the  Committee  which  has  35  to  50  per  cent  youth  partici- 
pation, is  considering  the  question:  What  in  our  community  must  be 
changed  so  that  every  child  may  have  the  opportunities  which  are  his 
right  in  today's  enlightened  society?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the  State  Committee's  theme:  "Education, 
the  Home,  and  Values  of  Youth." 

The  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  is  the  oldest  continuing  national 
meeting  convened  by  the  White  House.  It  was  originally  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1910,  and  has  been  held  every  ten  years  since  then. 
The  first  Conference  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  in  1912,  Among  the  notable  results  of  subsequent  conferences  were 
the  enactment  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  the  development  of  a Federal-State 
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program  for  maternal  and  child  health  services,  and  Federal  aid  to 
education . 

Max  Rosenn,  Wilkes-Barre  Attorney  and  former  Secretary  of  Public 
Welfare,  is  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  This 
Committee  is  composed  of  thirty-five  citizen  members,  ten  youth  members 
and  fifteen  State  Government  members.  Its  overall  role  is  to  make 
available  to  the  Governor's  Council  for  Human  Services  the  knowledge 
of  able  lay  and  professional  citizens  about  services  to  and  unmet  needs 
of  children  and  youth. 

The  youth  members  of  the  Snyder  County  Committee  are: 

1.  Jay  Shenk  - R.D.  #1  Selinsgrove,  Youth  Cochairman 

2.  Shirly  Shaffer  - Middleburg 

3.  Donald  Wagner  - Beaver  town 

4.  Jane  L.  Swigart  - McClure 

5.  Christine  Schuck  - Selinsgrove 

6.  Edward  Prince  - Selinsgrove 

The  adult  members  of  the  Committee  are: 

'^1.  Donald  Wissinger  - Selinsgrove,  xAdult  Cochairman 

2.  Mrs.  Howard  Beuscher  - Selinsgrove 

3.  Gene  Solomon  - McClure 

'^4 . Mrs.  Nancy  Kaufman,  R.N.  - Beaver  town 
5.  Howard  Master  - Beaver  Springs 
'6.  Cloyd  W.  Wagner  - Beavertown 

7.  Paul  Keene  - Penns  Creek 

8.  Mrs.  Harold  Hassinger  - Middleburg 
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The  Snyder  County  Council  for  Human  Servicen  for  Children  and 
Youth  net  April  l6  to  make  elans  for  a ''yrass  roots”  meetinr'  l;o  be 
held  Tuesday f Fay  6 in  the  Middleburr  Hiph  School  cafeteria. 

In  orpanizinp  an  arenda  for  the  meeting,  the  Conraiteee  decided 
use  as  a basis  for  discussion  the  results  of  a survey  made  recencly 
the  three  county  high  schools.  Over  t’-zo  thousand  students  (grades 
were  given  an  onportunity  to  express  the  hr  views  about  the  neecs  of 
youth  in  this  area.  The  problems  posed  a^nd  the  questions  auked  by 
young  people  in  the  survey,  wliich  was  handled  entireljz-  by  youth,  ha 
been  summarized  for  use  by  the  Committee, 

The  following  statements  represent  problems  and  qi..estions  ment 
most  frequently  by  the  high  school  students,  (i'Ot  in  crci- r of  fre  ; 
1,  Need  for  improved  recreational  facilities, 

C.  '"eed  for  a high  school  course  in  family  living,  sox  and 
birth  control, 

3.  A change  in  the  voting  age. 

It,  Revision  of  the  present  draft  system, 

5.  Society’s  attitu’de  toward  sex, 

6,  Hovj  otir  ’.•:elfare  system  x-rorks, 

?•  Lax^s  on  inter-racial  marriage, 

, Present  legal  drinking  age, 

9.  The  counseling  of  school  dropouts. 
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10,  How  youth  can  properly  express  dissatisfacti oii  with 
adult  conventions  and  mores, 

11,  What  is  causing  the  ’’apparent  self-destruction  of  the 
family  structure". 

12,  Greater  assistance  for  financing  a college  education, 

13*  Lack  of  appreciation  for  "culture"  in  the  area. 

Hi,  Need  for  women  counselors  in  schools, 

15*  Need  for  family  counseling  services. 
l6,  Hoint  to  make  school  more  interesting. 

In  addition  to  having  youth  and  adults  discuss  these  problems, 
those  present  will  divide  into  small  groups  to  formulate  recommendations 

for  action  on  some  of  the  problems  which  are  judged  most  relevant  to 
the  people  of  this  county. 

Over  one  hundred  youth  and  adults  representing  all  walks  of  life 
will  be  Invited  to  the  mc.'eting.  Any  other  persons  interested  in  the 
needs  of  youth  in  Snyder  Oounty  are  welcome  to  attend. 
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3wYJm  OdJislY  WElL  ttEPRnSE'.'iED  AT  iiE'ilUi'<Ao  vMilTE  H'jUSfc,  C(.>KFr^-!. ri-. Cc>. 

A regional  meeting  of  the  White  House  Conferenre  on  Children  and  Youth  was 

held  on  Saturday,  May  24,  between  1:00  and  4:30  HM  the  roruir  Bui'dinu  at  Bern 

State  University. 

> 

Conference  participants  were  from  the  16  counties  o‘''  Hegion  IV.  (Snyder  County 
had  nine  representatives  present.)  These  local  representatives  have  been  meeting 
for  the  p ist  several  months. 

In  anticipation  of  t’nis  regioi.al  meeting,  a mass  meetinr  of  Snyder  County  adults 
and  youth  v/as  held  earlier  this  montn  at  th  e Middleburg  iiiTh  School.  Ei_rj-f-ty- hive 
adults  and  young  people  discussed  basis  issues  and  problems  facing  youth  in  this 
area.  Among  the  topics  most  often  mentioned  and  hotly  debat-^l  were:  The  No'-'l  for 
a Family  Life  Course,  I nproved  Recreational  Facilities,  A Ch  -nge  in  the  Voting  Age, 
and  A for  Reviewing  the  Family  as  an  Important  Institution. 

A few  of  the  specific  suggestions  which  emanated  from  the  meeting  were’ 

1.  Local  groups  and  individual  voters  should  write  to  state  and  national 
legislators  now  recommending  lowering  the  voting  age. 

2.  Tne  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should  become  involved  in  deveio[vhig 
a course  in  Family  Life  Education,  (altho'ugh  opinions  ve'^e  quite  varied  on 
this  topic,  youth  especially  encouraged  adults  to  Ipack  this  p^oposa'!.,  — 
i^.  was  also  suggested  that  the  school,  church  and  fandly  work  tor^eth'^r 
locally  to  set  up  progia'.is. 

3.  That  youth  and  adults  continue  to  meet  at  the  county  level  and  that  local 
town  meetings  be  initiated  where  young  peopl‘d  and  adults  cctld  continue  to 
exG  han  g e id  ea  s , 

4.  That  more  free  or  relatively  inexpensive  recreational  areas  and  facilities 
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i()\  K NOR’S  C'Ol  NC'I  I.  tor  HIM  AN  ShH^VlC  t':s 

Co  111  111  i tt  ('('  on  (liildriMi  and  ^Oulh 

be  developed.  Local  businessmen,  churches  and  ] ccal  rovernment  should 
shar'e  in  achievin':  tliis  i oal. 

These  points  wer-e  touched  on  at  the  regional  meel  inr.  They  will  soon  be 
written  up  in  an  official  report  t.o  l-e^ion  IV.  The  region  will  then  summarize  all 
the  counties  reoorimendations  and  present  a report  to  Governor  Shafer  in  Octofcer,  1969. 

Attending  from  Sn^a  er  Countj  were  Gloyd  Vi,  Wagner,  Adult  Acting  Co-Chairman; 

Mrs.  Nancy  nauffraan,  R.N.;  Mrs.  Howard  Beuscher;  Christine  Schuck,  Youth  Acting  Co- 
Chairman;  iiatny  Blosick;  lee  Knepp;  Miriam  Jacobson;  Jeff  Sassarran;  and  Janet 


Messner. 
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lo  Need  foT  improved  recreational  faej.litiesc, 

2o  Need  for  a high  school  coxsrso  in  family  livings  aex  and 
birth  controls 

3o  A change  in  th©  voting  age# 
hr*  Revision  of  the  present  draft  systems 
Society's  attitude  toxv'ard  sexo 
6o  Hovf  our  xjelfar©  system  works » 

7o  LaxiTS  on  inter-racial  marriage o 
8«  Present  legal  drliiking  age© 

9o  The  counseling  of  school  dropouts » 

10»  Hot*/  youth  can  properly  express  dissatisfaction  with 
adult  conventions  and  mores o 

llo  What  is  causing  the  ’’apparent  self-destruction  of  th© 
family  structure” a 

12a  Greater  assistance  for  financing  a college  educationo 
13®  Lack  of  appreciation  for  ’’culture”  in  th©  areao 
lUe  Need  for  women  counselors  in  schools* 

1^0  Hood  for  family  counseling  services® 

16«  How  to  make  school  more  interesting* 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  5 


SIIYDER  COUIOT  GOTIMCIL  FOR  EOmiT  SERVICES 


Suggested  procedure  to  ime  foi*  disciission  of  problems s 


la  What  essential  changes  or  iii^rovements  are  needed? 


2o  What  tii^se  factor  is  involved? 


3o  What  Is  the  important  population  group  in  need  of  help? 


1}.©  What  groups  need  to  bo  involved  to  bring  about  changes? 


l^rhat  is  the  appropriate  agency  or  organization  to  undertake 
sponsorship  of  this  problem?  How  best  can  it  be  brought  to 
their  attontion? 


6©  If  governmental  in  nature^  at  what  level  of  government  should 
the  apTjroach  be  made  to  alter  or  effoet  a change? 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  6 


Si-: 


r.": 


7a. .lua  u 1 0 n ?>  ne  e t 


lo  In  Genenal^  did  yoi\  find  tonight « 3 meeting  t.c  bo  of  c.rij  IriUiv'^.-ro 

Yes 


• o 


2o  Did  the  meeting  orrangemonta  suit  you?  They- were:-  Coed  ?oo.r 

s To  c t or 


3©  Which,  part  of  the  meetdng  was  of  most  intorest  to  you? 

The  large  group__  The  small  gi'oo.p^ 

!4-o  If  you  are  an  adults  do  you  believe  youth  will  be  enabled  to  participo 
in  planning  and  irnplemantlng  our  county- s future?  Yea  "■  ■ Uo" 


Would  you  give  at  least  one  reason  to  support  your  ansv/er  above? 


5o 


If  you  are  a youths  do  yo;x  believe  youth  yjIII  be  enabled  to 
in  planning  and  iinplomenting  our  county hs  futures  Yea 


partlcip^' 

i:o 


i* 


Would  you  give  at  least  one  reason  to  support  your  answer  above: 


6o  Would  you  favor  organising  a Snyder  County  Youth  Advisory  Council  to 
naintain  an  act5,vc  role  In  planning  and  Irjple meriting  our  futiU'e; 

• Yes  ■ Wo 

’.'Ould  you  be,  willing  to  ser=’VO  on  such  a council?  Yes^^ !To^ 

7o  Would  you  list  any  roconmendatlon  you  may  have  on  giving  our  youth  q/: 
active*)  meaningful  voice  in  planning  and  inplemonting  our 


Thanl:  YcuS 
Wane. 


AddroBs 


Youth 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  7 


SNYDER  COBFi'I  GOffi'IuIL 
FOR  HUI'l/JI  ^SER?;CCIB 


Jmia  2 5 1969 


Dear  Fr3.©;^"ii5 

Ths  lasQoing  you  sliliSiidsd  on  May  6^  X969  ^.s  I'insu  eoioi'ty- 
wide  meeting  to  involve  youth  and  adults  planning  together  for  the  1970- s® 

I thought  you  like  to  see  tb.e  .resiilts  of  'the  evalnatioxi 

sheet  wnich  you  filled  out  at  the  end  of  ths  nesting « Yon  took  the 
and  ans^rared  our  questions,  so  it  is  only  r^ght  that  you  see  the  rasnlts. 
In  general  5 everyoxse  foniTd.  the  msstiiag  intersstins  and 

Fifty-sight  qissstlonnaires  ware  rstumsds  ]Snelosed  are  the 
responses  to  each  question  jisst  as  they  wars  ssipjrossod^ 

This  E^etiag  tms  only  a bagimsJng  for  the  work  that  sen  and 
must  b©  0,02^ « As  a starter^  Ezay  ws  sisgi^st  one  or  all  of  th©  foljo’5?ing 
action  steps? 

lo  Meet  with  otl^r  f riends  in  your  school  or  co^imity  and 
te^.!  them  what  fe.appei:i©d  at  th®  ^©3ting«  Bnc^mrage  tiissi 
to  attend,  the  rcsst  meeting. 

2 6 .Acts-Vat^j  support  and  serve  cn  b,  ycfutls-adiilt  adrisos^y 
board,  in  any  ©rgsmsstioB  of  wMeb  you  feappea  to  be  a 
membiSr* 


3-  Advocate  5 support  and  serve  on  a -Snyder  County  Council 
of  Yoath-s  and  Adults, 

'Mb  wsr®  cloxighted  tsat  you  earns  sad  we  look  f omard  tc  a 

with  you  3^  the  future. 


Si5ic:sre3.y  yours , 


s 


IUi_! 


‘4 


■■'I 


■^1 


■a2^* 


SNYD5H  COUNTY  COUNCII,  FOR  HOM/VK  Siijli?XCES 


I* 3.113. j.  T&biiiatil.ori  of*  May  6*5  1909  Msobiiig 


In  general^  did  yon  find  to.oight’s  iseetdng  to  be  of  any  interest?  Yss  - 5^7?,  .v  - 

Did  the  meeting  ari-angements  suit  yon?  ‘riiey  wers.s  Good  |il|  Saiisfacix^ry  - 

Poor  « No  ajiswer  - i 

Which  part  of  the  meeting  i«as  of  most  interest  to  yon? 

The  smaLl  group  « 32  The  large  gj^ouj?  lii 

Both  ">  8 No  sns’seer 

If  you  are  an  adult,,  do  you  believe  youth  ^ill  be  embled  to  partieipa.be  pl^^nnine- 
and  impleiiienting  oiu^  county  futiu^e? 

Xes  =•  28  No  - 3 No  aijBs?3r  - 1 

Would  you  give  at  least  01^  rea^son  to  support  yeup  assrsj^jr  above  s 

They  are  knowledgeable ^ interested  arid  willln.g  to  siBsum  r®spo..isibilltyo 

Tes^  tiiey  began  tonight  o 
No  5 lack  of  experience  o 
If  they  an5  willirjg  to  h©lpo 
Good  discussion  from  the  youths 

They  wei-e  more  realistic  and  less  idealistic  tonj.gbto 

Only  as  they  are  involved  in  planning  will  their  needs  be  isetc 

NOj.  because  of  adult  unwilllngKess  to  trust  youth « 

If  they  are  giv^n  the  opportunity  to  part.i.cipat-a  nseassa'-y  -oivjdai^ce 

their  interests  o ^ ~ - 


No,  X doubt  they  ¥il3.  fo®  given  the  opportimity^. 
Why  liot?  They  batter  educabsd  tbaii  ifsr-So 


The  youth  are  tha 
selves  for  adulthood c 


adtjlts  of  tomorrow o As  youth,  tij©y  should  b©  prsparisig  t<B©ia=- 
Tl®  fr«3Sb  ideas  of  youth  n©sd  be  heard  ^ 


They  are  ixell  infcriz^d  mcBtljo 


The  youth  are  ‘the  lifs^line  of  our  cossaunlties 

our  future., 


ap.d  tberefo.rSi,  must  be  a pari:,  of 


No  matter^ what  the  problem,  vwo  sides  or  more  ar.ust  be  seen  th-s  older 
individual,  in  most  eases ^ the  deeper  the  rut  t-hey  are  ino 


the 


. (.'iW 


Sheer  n-»ibera 


■rhey  TiOvj 


<\L 


The  joiith 


7» » I 


'-B  i^od  ±G&i 


lovXh  are  iaoiB  Isfc-msd  sitd  m&re  iatereetsd  3im  'w^t  -tc;  be  ■::^5c.rbi  erb  be  ; 

things  «■ 

'Xheir  rational,  and  knowledgeable  <i|:2»yoach  ca:anc.t  ba  'Up^oi'BC.l 

They  ad's  awa.rs  and  concerned  abo^lt  their  ccsnamvitj  and  help  to  gi^re  ;■•■  Ti.-.’-  i-: 
sight  into  probl^iSo  ” '~ 

Unless  youth  B,m  gi-fen  rs'sponsibility^  they  vjiJLl  not  pa.-rfcicipat-©c 

Soapie  hava  w-r-y  good  ideas  e 

Eecaus©  they  intre;r'sst«edc,  May!:«  they  mj  fee  responsihie  ■5?fc3.n.  they  aro  in'vole';-» 
They  already  arso  It  is  foolish  to  plan  iJithout  recognising  needs  o 
They  ara  Harvarti^  Goluaibia^  0tc»|,  and  the  aiarkst  place, 

W©  need  to  listen  to  our  youth  to  helpo 
They  are  iaature  in  tfeelr  tiilnkingo 

Whether  they  1^113.  m enabled^  ©nly  t±m  will  tell,  I^ey  should  b®l 
I liaue  ©noiigb  faith,  in  oi\r  yc/a'V&c 

It  you  ars  a youtb*.,  d©  you  youth  i^ill  ha  >3n&fcl©d  to  p3rtia.ip.Ete  In  plai-iniDg 

and  inpleraen.ting  our  county 

les  - 26  NOo  -“0 

Would  you  gi-?e  at  least  one  mBson  'to  support  your 

loung  people.^  if  giimn  the  can  bring  oixt  existing  problems  effectively 

as  they  see  them. 


The  youth  are  our  counts^/’ s .future  «-■=>  they  must  be  in/volTedc 

•>arur^\sitam 

I think  th®  yoTith^  as  w®12.  as  tin®  adiflts^,  should  participate  because  the  youth 
are  ‘the  main  group  that  these  questions  ai^  about  c 

I think  th-oy  r13JI  because  they  protrad  by  attendance  and  interest  and  dj.scrt^slon 
in  tbs  groups. 

Young  people  are  a large  S3p¥ir).t  of  our  popuistion  and.  must-  be  heard ^ 

I think  our  opilnicns  should  be  stroi^gly  considered « 

X think  that  youth  ar-e  -imiy  liuch  intsrssted  in  their  country,  Why  not?  Aren't  a 
lot  of  soldiers  yotang  people?  (i8«25)  I think  our  present  political  leaders  are 
starting  to  realize  that  youth  !m-»e  good  ideas  and^  in  soiaa  parts  of  the  eoaatiy^  I 
thick  youth  are  being  offered  more  of  a chance  to  get  into  politics,  thtjc  enabling 
them  to  be  maybe  a little  more  prepared  to  rim  our  country  when  tbs  present  o3.der 
gensratiott  has  gon©. 


rU 
i Li- 


.V, 


ioX 

:<••■  XTTXdt 
.1  i:e?-fJ^ 

.J 


I thi.s  Pieetdng  wl.ll  part  ±/i  that. 

Bacauso  I f^l  the  yovM  vfi^^  to  participate  snc  feel  they  ve  ■.  - e ■ .-- 

youth  us^ial}^  vsrj?  gsod  ides-s  aiiu.  ^^ays  to  can-y  oat  these  iieas..  I;?  yccct 
understa^  that  they  could  accept  these  resx;os5£ibilitiss  if  they  wculd  o'lly  hi-  :■:: 
it  psacefiHy-. 

We  ezj-st  as  the  cnly  (’'alt^rnatlYe”)  and  mst  be  rsz.dj. 

Youth  would  like  to  g:lv®  thsir  si^porto  We* re  hoping  o'lr  nei-?«-foir(Tsd  sim-ctn:.  rclll 
be  readily  accsp-tedo 

ConferaiiCQS  oi  this  type  ^va  the  youth  an  acceptable  Tfay  esprese  their  Ojjj.iiio.us 
and  plan  for  the  future o 

Youuh’s  help  in  plannirsg  the  ftttiire  would  be  of  great  help  sii^e  they  wil3,  be  the 
ones  who  will  haw  the  .respoiasibiiity  of  the  countiy’a  i^lfare  in  the  futnm.:. 

I feel  the  youth  will  be  able  to  participate  in  different  tM-ngs<.  if  the  people 
wou].d  get  out  and  help  e&cfe  other  ^ 

Youth  will  be  able  to  help  in  or»T  co'^mtzy^s  future  if  they  5-m  giv^n  the  Gbs^ice. 

I think  youth  cire  willing  to  participate  in  organisation®  such  as  tbiSo 

Councils  like  this  are  a start  o Youth  is  b©rlsffii^€  to  speak  out  and  be  haard. 

People  are  begimiing  to  real!  30  youth  baw  ccs^^teat  views  0 

With  your  future  you  will  evontually  have  soise  say^  axKi  your  say  will  be  isiportani-o 

X think  that  aiajority  of  adults  know  that  you-bh  want  to  'oaillcipate  in  their 
country's  activities ^ and  tbs  adliits  will  a31ow  tbs  youth  participate.. 

As  long  as  there  j.s  an  interest  froia  youtb^j  they  sjill  he  heard  and  able  to  partici= 

pat®  o 

All  youth  are.n’t  I’adicaljSo  Most  are  level-headed  enough  to  cope  with  problems  o 
The  youth  of  Snyder  County  is  the  future  of  Snyder  County ^ 

Today’s  youth  are  well  edues.i:ed  and  can  accept  iisportant  .respoi®ihili-bi©So 
Education  is  superiors 

60  Would  you  favor  organizing  a Sj^yder  County  Youth  A.dv:l3ory  Council  to  naintain  an 
active  role  in  pi  shilling  and  iin.plci£5n'^.^'  cur  futurs? 

Yes  - 55  Ko  - i No  answer  - 2 

Would  you  be  wi311ng  to  serve  on  such  a council?  Yes  - h2|  No  = 9?  Maybe  St 

No  answer  « 2 

7.  Would  you  list  any  reccamendatxon  you  laay  lm*5e  on  giv.-?j3g  our  youth  an  active  ^ jcean-- 
Ingful  voice  in  planniag  and  iiupleajenting  our  future  I 

Organized  discussion  ^ips  are  necessary  to  bring  problams  out  in  the  openc 


St 


•y  ^ 


.'if.'  «f« 


ifr 


aieetings  a hmiex^sr^  I f.Qe.l  tba  Or' 

ths  in-.e\'i'3t.ed  p'Sopla  - r»ut  a;r  gro'up  parent~stAid>=?'-jr  i.-:-v.crl:ings  Ijke  -ci:;;...;:.., 

I th,iik  :«o-?itb''3  Toice  pbcidd  ha  taken j;  as  tha  ad'.iX'-„ 

Let  t'e  yQ^tt\  dacide  on  to-lay-s  plajoso  As  they  ra&JJ.ae  wbs.t  rea'llty  reaLA:'.'  <■  .•  ■ 
they  wi^.l  begin  to  leake  so^e  sort  of  plans  for  -U'jS  fatiire  o 

List^iij  11s ten j5  listenl  GcnsicJer  if  owr  opinions  &i'Q  of  a ?c?oorlty  (aT.'/g  TO'-  ii  ; : 
SJ*  they  are  ^ do  sos^i^tbijag  ehout  it  1 5,  ¥e  irmst  be  beardU 

I think  tbi’  tyj:!e  of  ae-stlng  vas  fine,  but  I think  -m  brought  oat  things  vrs  slreridy 
cnoWo  Alsoj,  the  tl-e  ajJ.oi3?5d  for  a sms'll  g'roi:p  d5,sc'iission  wss  too  llnjiteo,  ir.  ovtr  grc-'o-, 

■ think  \se  didn’t  hi  the  nafl  on  tbs  head, 

A Snyder  Ccmty Tonth  Advisory  Qoiincil  as  snggestod  in  the  pre^rlovB  qaestior^?  aJso 
I feel  there  sho'Eild  another  raeetiEg  of  the  saife  « 

Gontimi©  t^ith  thing*  (mgstings)  like  this  '^ifeich  hvoBkB  dovni  the  probleszs,  b'at 
more  youth  repr-essntati’.-  aid  let  youth  bs,Te  raoie  ■^ice,  Beoaase  ‘the  eduli^'  took 
over  ou^?  meeting  and  msra  realljr  arguingi,^  I souldn’ t get  a word  in  edgsre?:l?e . 3n.t  i't 

was  fuBo 

NatiomTid®  youth  leg.ls3ati-e  l>ody.  Possibly  no  rigid  ls.ws  made^  but  strongly 
suggestive  ideas  that  mil  be  .iken  seriously c 

Another  meeting  like  tbi’3  ©nal  fhe  youtU  wes.’e  la  attendanes^  but  wsre  they  raaily 
in  the  discisssicn  or  was  it  an  adnlt  discuss-lonx  Get  sDxaething  started  to  dOj  nob 
Just  talk,  I i^lize  you  iii:ad  discu^slon.^,  ’nivt  disciission  can  be  dragged  until  it  is 

dead. 


The  carryiiig  out  of  a youth  eoimcdi  is  ne>‘:tied^  smd  tbs  ebanc©  for  youth  to  3]q;>rass 
their  opinions  is  going  to  i&a\:s  a definite  different© » 


This  Youth  Co'ancil  idsa  sho'f.ld  be  carried  It  would  give  the  you’Sij  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a voice  in  the  islmr®  and  it  make  some  adul'bs  sit  ‘up  arid  ts,ks 

noticeo  Aiso^  it  might  aak®  them  see  that  not  ali.  youth  are  bsd^  and  this  might  make 
a big  change o 


Start  a youth  progrssi  to  hav®  more  recreatiorjal  f aciliti.es  for  o\it  cojsmunitiQS 
azKi  especially  for  the  paopie  in  ■file  €omHimity<, 

counci.ls  'whe.re  youth  can  participate or  at  least  observe. 

More  meetings  of  freely  people  represent  s.  cross-section  ojf  all 

people. 

Yes,  I feel  this  is  one  of  tbs  nm^  responsibillities  that  you  have  to  face  I 

I think  more  meetings  of  this  sort  should  take  place  j but  -that  adults  and  t-cenagers 
should  %xj  %o  have  an  open  misd  in  di.scussing  and  deciding  their  opinions , 


Have  laore  of  these  programs  tc  discover  and  solve  the  problems. 
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Task  Forces  « we:ek-erid  wrk  caiig:5s  in  "problem”  a:.^eaSo 

^mall  local  groi^^s  (f‘aiDi.ly-’»cbtn*wh)  in  ■^Icb  sdnlis  arid  ^roiith  can  inX  ly 
to  discuss  pre-detera’dred  topics  (avoid  co’?erifig  '^od  mebo)  Give  a cba.i.cs 

to  hear  tfbat  youth  feels  atsd.  -UiijnScSo  Also  for  youth  to  kisow  -sj'hj  .adults  feoi 

wayo 


I thluk  we  must  talk  imtii  we  progress  beyond  tb©  point  of  defending  oui'  stspai^a'ws 
positions  o We  i-Ter©  not  talking  on  the  same  plaiis  tosiigixt*  but  the  youth  lasde  siorij 
sense  and  had  more  insight  -Uiaii  mest  of  the  adta-ts^ 

Youth  shcfuld  be  included  in  Ihe  planning  and  ths  actual.  '«*ork  of  coffiiiranity  and 
family  projects  as  this  wou3.d  lead  them  into  a jr^earix^gf  aCL  futiu^c 

More  meetings  infoncallye  Are  we  really  .reaching  the  pjeups  that  sboald  be 

reached? 

Be  sure  of  a direction  and  stick  to  it  and  woskp 

Re-organize  Student  Councils  at  the  high  schet)l  leysl^  ifitb  each  high  school  to 
elect  two  Kssabers  to  serve  on  Advisory  Boards  Said  stude-rits  to  fmvs  on©  vote  eacbo 

Giving  thsm  a specific  task  to  acc<a!g:)lisfec 

Have  inoi'«  meet5.rigs  like  this  and  listen  to  ©ur  joung 

There  needs  to  be  trsmendo'us  asaounts  of  defining  -to  do  in  disoiTSsioTiS  on  issues 
of  sex^  drinking^,  ©tc®  Where  can  the  Cburols  be  inviilyed? 

We  need  a council  or  a gsjoup  ©f  ed.?j;cat©d  people  th®  young  people  eo'?i],d  eonsiult 
if  they  need  help  and  advice  oa  their  problems  c. 

Let  them  serve  on  a basis  ^ mthar  thus 

Youth -Adult  Council  to  oorifi’ont  problems  coaoo.r'Ldiig  Sv;j^qo1^  youth  >j£ad  Fjax=«jrit.3 
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PolO^  cf  JPPei^  classes  ia  high  school^  after  plijjirsd  diec/issicn  on  ^ 

An  Advisory  35oard  of  youth  for  p"-ibli.c  c\l*f iclals  „ 

attentively  to  thalo  siiggestions  and  reasoiis.  Try  to  ass  these  s'affs'estior.s 
Without  prejudj,cejp  but  tss^^rsd  i^itb  older  fcUj.s*  ^X’p^i^.q^cq  ^ 

+u  ^ saying « illow  them  to  disagr'aa  V7itb  the  ©BtabilbV.s-.-^-'o  -f 

they  have  sca^  concrete  si'^ggestisna  fca*  isrproves^to 

Listen  to  their  ideas j,  evaluate  thcss  usaasotlonallj^,  Decide  von  the  action  to  taKe. 

Including  thea  actively  on  such  things  as  Church  Gouricils,  Borough  Councils- 
Recreational  Boaros^  etco 

Should  be  included  on  Planai.ng  Cc^ssions^  etCo  Invite  participation  viti^o 

on  many  levels  »»  School,  Cburch,  Ooveiment /social, 


Youth  - 26  M-alt  - 32 


Total  - 


'“i 
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a 


-a  1 


1 
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EXHIBIT  NO.  8 


S?r/T'T^ 


'(ADin,TS) 

riTo  Douglas  Eo  C!?aiy!ep 
Beaver  Springe 
Pennsylvania 

I-Irso  Ko  L«  G-alllhor 

HoDo  /'^l 

Beavorto^>m^  Pac 
Dorothy  Cc  Taylor 

RoDo  #1 

Selins grovG^  Paa 

Sara  Thorns 

Doavertoim 

Pennsylvania 

Mrs®  Edna  I-U  Mess  nor 
703  north  Broad  St® 
Selins  grove  Pa® 

Lo  Ho  Jacobson  ( P>' ) 
Star  Route 
Selinsgrove^j  Pa* 

George  Ro  Kinney 
16  North  Front  St« 

Sol ins grove g Pa^ 

Jim  App 

10  South  High  Sts, 

Sell ns grove ^ Pa^ 

Miss  Sally  Landis 
622  North  Eighth  St® 
Selins grove a Fao 

Mr®  Charles  J®  Igoe 
708  North  Tenth  St a 
Selins grovo  « Pa® 

Mrs©  Carrol  Voorheis 
424  Grand  St© 
Middleburgg  Pa© 

Do  Kline 
McClur©!, 

Pennsylvania 

Cloyd  v/o  Magner 

Box  37 

Beaver town^  Pa© 

T©  Fo  MeGrath 

North  Drang®  Sta 
S©linsgrov©is  Pa® 


COliNTY  COUNCIL.  FOR  lOJii/lN 


Ruth  Sa  Reuning 
SlO  North  Tenth  St© 
Selins grove ^ Pa^ 

David  Do  Dagle 
o South  High  St a 
Selins  grove.  Pa,, 

Hx^s©  Eugene  Enepp 

PIcClure 

Pennsylvania 

Fe  Klispic 
St  to  Piijs  X 
Solins grove,  pa® 

(Y0tAi?n) 

Janet  Mossner 
703  North  Broad  st© 
Sol ins grove,  Pao 

Barbara  Stewart 

RoD©  Y2 

Middloburgp  Pa, 
Kathy  Blosick 

RoDo  Y-p 

Sal ins grove,  Pa^ 
Glenn  Carper 

R«Do  '-2 
He  Cl  tire,  P-a, 

Steven  Has singer 
Beaver  Springs 
Pennsylvania 

Greg  Hetrick 
R©B»  ,!'i 

Be  a ve  r t own.  Pa  © 

James  Shadle 

cry^rirr^ 

Pennsylvania 

liarlene  Kline 
PoOo  Bex  136 
McClure,  Pa© 

Brenda  Norman 

RcDo  -1 

Beaver  Springs,  pa© 


ERVI^ES 


r.iee  Ee  Knopp 
lie  C lure 
Poiineylvania 

John  Auroan 
Box  14 
McClure,  Pa^ 

Hike  Haneval 

803  North  Eighth  St© 

Selins  grove , Pa  © 

Siisi  Gilbert 
Box 

Beaverto-.m,  Pa® 

Sandra  Fubrraan 
217  Schoch  Stc 
Middle burg.  Pa© 

Jean  Port aline 
R D ^-2 

Mt©  pleasant  Hills,  Pa 

Christine  S chuck 
R®Do  #2 

Selins grove.  Pa© 

Nell  Ho  Potter  / ^ 

12  Charles  Avo* 

Selins grove,  Pao 

Stephen  E©  Heimbach 
ReDo  ->-p 
McClure,  Pa© 

Craig  Hitterling 
R^Do  d-2 

Port  Trovorton,  Pao 

Miriam  Jacobson 
Star  Route 
Selins grove.  Pa© 

JofT  Sa.ssaman 

506  North  Eighth  St© 

Selinsgrovo,  Pa© 

Jorro  Aumillcr 

RoDo  Yl 

Beaver town.  Pa* 

lAird  Gemborling 
8 South  VJater  St© 
Salinsgri-^veij  Pa© 
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coLi:oir;7EiLT:-i  of  pEiiiiSYLVAniA 
GrOFEFEIOJl’S  COUITGIL  FOE  I-rjl.YlII  SSilVIGEG 
GOIuilTTEE  Oil  CHILDESII  iillD  YOUTH 

SUSQUHH/UillTjL  COUIITY  iREPOUT 


The  f ollo':7i:.i£  ia  a oiiccint  report  on  the  Susquehanna 
Comity  Comaittee  on  Children  and  Youth,  The  coiamittee  ne.s 
represented  T:y  50^  youth  laemhers  from  all  socio-econoiaic  levels 
within  the  areai  The  adult  group  was  comprised  of  largely  a 
professional  group  in  this  semi-rural  area. 

In  a series  of  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the  committee 
memhers,  many  youth  memhers  gathered  in  an  honest  and  open 
manner  to  discuss  the  following  problems  which  they  feel 
need  immediate  attention  and  solution.  They  simll  be  cited 
with  whatever  a-ction  has  been  tahen  in  the  particulan'  area. 

The  committee  attended  school  board  meetings  in  an  effort  to 
share  with  the  directors  what  had  been  ujicoverod  in  the  meeting 
with  the  young  peo^ile.  The  board  ims  been  very  cooperative 
with  the  .oommittee  in  seeming  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  met  with  positive  results  for  the  students. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  young  people  in  their  school 
was  the  LHGY  OF  GUIDi-IIGE.  ThBj  v/ere  very  adaiiant  in  their 
opinions  and  gave  supportive  evidence  that  this  department 
needed  a great  deal  of  study.  They  cited  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  need  for  better  qualitj^  in  the  guidance  department 
since  there  has  been  very  little  time  spent  per  student  in 
selecting  their  courses  of  stud3^,  often  times  resulting  in 
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seriouG  proclonG  bA  tirae.  This  ".vaG  ^ctouc'sA  out 

bA  tho  Goiiool  icoard  meoting  ancl  it  vyao  clGcidod  tliat  tnoro  gIiouIcI 
Toe  an  entire  FTi.  progra^n  given  to  the  guidance  depa^rtnent  to 
ansxyer  qiierieo  1:7  interoGted  parento.  T7e  are  happy  to  report 
tiia-t  a;.G  of  this  xiriting  there  have  heen  na-ny  favorable  chemges 
in  the  giiida^Tnoe  depa-rtoent  at  the  school,  including  esn  expanded 
staff. 

The  students  also  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
the3^  were  given  a rea.l  voice  in  STUDSITT  GOinDRIblEIIT  and  tlmt  if 
thej^  did  speah  out  they  had  to  fear  academic  reprisal  for  speah- 
ing  their  miiidsi  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been 
meeting  with  b,  stncieiit  group  in  trsnng  to  clarify  this  feeling 
and  is  av/a-re  of  the  students’  charges.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
X7ill  be  a.  change  in  this  direction  at  the  Taoginning  of  the 
school  year. 

The  LilGK  OF  JOB  OFPOdTUillTIES  was  pointed  out  particularl3^ 
for  students  under  I6  3^Gars  of  a.go.  With  the  prodding  of  one 
very  interested  comimitteo  member,  Mrs.  Richard  Follort,  the 
students  have  crea-ted  their  07m  opportunity  center  '-/hich  has 
been  net  v/ith  very  favorable  comment  within  tho  comi!iunit3^  and 
has  indeed  provided  0mplo3mient  for  many  of  the  students  during 
the  summer  recess. 

The  Li-GIi  OF  jREGREhTIOIT  was  cited.  This  continues  to  bo  a 
real  problem  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a group  who 
x'/ill  give  their  time  to  this  problem. 


Tho  committee  has 


A/' 


J) 


explored 
intorect; 
not  miicli 


t,’?.o  poosiTzility  of  a youth  center  and  hao  tried  to 
people  Tcoth  yoimp  and  exliilt  in  the  project  /.nt  nith 
hope  in  anything:  rcpdlj^  pooitive. 


The  oonmittoe  is  Imppy  to  se.y  that  it  v;as  ahle  to  accom- 
plish somethinp:  for  these  interested  and  vocal  yonjiy  people. 

But  v/ha,t  is  more  important,  the  real  vadn  xvas  tlazinc  a rea,! 
tra,il  for  constructive  criticism  and  road  comieuiiica.tion  nith 
the  school!  Ginco  the  inception  of  the  project,  there  is  now  a 
newsletter  sent  to  adl  parents  I:eepin£'  them  infonsed  of  v/hat 
is  happening  and  what  is  heine  plat-miod  - sa^tisf^ang  a very 
genuine  need  to  disseminate  this  hind  of  information  other 
than  just  via  word  of  mouth.  It  is  generally  felt  that  to  try 
and  accomplish  adl  of  the  goads  set  up  by  the  Governor’s  Council 
is  extremely  idealistic  since  it  would  tal’O  a full  time  stadf 
to  be  afcle  to  follov/  up  in  adl  of  the  a-ppointed  a.reas. 


IVe  would  roadly  shy  awa3^  from  maxing  recommend  actions  other 
than  where  we  hau/e  alrea^dy,  but  would  earnestly  hope  that  pos- 
itive study  is  maxle  of  these  reports  because  only  good  can  come 
from  those  studies  no  matter  how  great  or  smadl.  TJq  would 
like  to  think  that  the  people  who  ha.vG  volunteered  in  giving  their 
time  to  this  project  will  be  rewarded  by  some  course  of  action 
determined  by  key  members  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  because  these 
people  a.re  interested  and  concerned  in  the  tremendous  changes 
taking  place  within  our  v/orld  and  societj^  and  how  they  adfect 
the  really  wonderful  jcung  people  who  are  sincerely  desiring 
to  be  hoard  and  to  contribute. 


COL'HiOinTEALTI-I  OF  PEmTSYLVAITIA 
GOTEPaTOH’S  GOinTCIL  FOrl  I-rjliAIT  SERVICES 
GOL'illTTEE  OIT  CHILDREIT  AIID  YOUTH 

SUSQUEHAiniA  COUI'TTY  REPORT 

The  fol losing  is  a succint  report  on  the  Susquehanna 
County  Coinmittee  on  Children  and  Youth,  The  committee  was 
represented  T^y  50^  youth  members  from  all  socio-economic  levels 
within  the  areai  The  adult  group  was  comprised  of  largely  a 
professional  group  in  this  semi-rural  area. 

In  a series  of  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the  committee 
members,  many  youth  members  gathered  in  an  honest  and  open 
manner  to  discuss  the  following  problems  which  they  feel 
need  immediate  attention  and  solution.  They  shall  be  cited 
with  whatever  action  has  been  talcen  in  the  particular  area. 

The  committee  attended  school  board  meetings  in  an  effort  to 
share  with  the  directors  what  iiad  been  uncovered  in  the  meetings 
with  the  young  people.  The  board  has  been  very  cooperative 
with  the  oommittee  in  seeding  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
ivhicli  have  been  met  with  positive  results  for  the  students. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  young  people  in  their  school 
was  the  U^GK  OF  GUIDAITGE,  They  were  very  adamant  in  their 
opinions  and  gave  supportive  evidence  that  this  department 
needed  a great  deal  of  study.  They  cited  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  need  for  better  quality  in  the  guidance  department 
since  there  has  been  very  little  time  spent  per  student  in 
selecting  their  courses  of  study,  often  times  resulting  in 
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serious  procleois  at  grELcluation  time, 
at  the  school  hoe.rd  meeting  and  it  •ims 
loe  an  entire  PTi.  program  given  to  the 
answer  queries  1:7  interested  parents. 


This  wa.s  brought  out 
decided  that  there  should 
guidance  department  to 
i7e  are  happy  to  report 


that  as  of  this  writing  there  have  been  many  favorable  changes 
in  the  guidance  depaa'tnent  at  the  school,  including  an  expanded 
staff. 


The  students  also  pointed  out  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
the3^  were  given  a rea.l  voice  in  STUDSITT  GOVERITiviEiTT  and  that  if 
they  did  speah:  out  they  had  to  fear  academic  reprisal  for  speaJr- 
ing  their  minds i The  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been 
meeting  with  a.  student  group  in  trying  to  clarify  this  feeling 
and  is  awa-re  of  the  students’  charges.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a change  in  this  direction  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  yean. 

The  LACK  OF  JOB  OFPORTUIIITIES  v/as  pointed  out  particularly 
for  students  under  16  years  of  age.  With  the  prodding  of  one 
very  interested  committee  member,  Mrs.  Richard  Follert,  the 
students  hane  crea^ted  their  o'iTn  opportunity  center  v/iiich  has 
been  met  with  very  favorable  comment  within  the  community  and 
has  indeed  provided  employment  for  many  of  the  students  during 
the  summer  recess. 

The  LAGIC  OF  REGREATIOIT  was  cited.  This  continues  to  be  a 
real  problem  since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a group  who 
will  give  their  time  to  this  problem.  The  committee  has 
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explored  poceibility  of  a youth  center  and  has  tried  to 
interect  people  Tcoth  young’  and  adult  in  the  project  ]?ut  nitli 
not  Eaicli  hope  in  anything’  real  13^  pocitire. 


The  comnittoe  is  happy  to  oa^^  that  it  vvac  ahle  to  accom- 
plish something:  for  these  interested  and  vocal  young’  people. 
But  what  is  more  important,  the  real  gain  was  tlazinc  e-  real 
trail  for  constructive  criticism  and  real  communication  with 


the  school i Since  the  inception  of  the  project,  there  is  now  a 
newsletter  sent  to  all  parents  heeping’  them  infomed  of  vhiat 
is  happening:  and  v/hat  is  being:  planned  - satisfying  a very 
genuine  need  to  disseminate  this  hind  of  information  other 
than  just  via.  word  of  moutiil  It  is  generally  felt  that  to  try 
and  a-ocomplish  a.11  of  the  goa-ls  set  up  by  the  Governor’s  Council 
is  extremely  ideehistic  since  it  would  tahe  a full  time  sta.ff 
to  be  edsie  to  follov/  up  in  all  of  the  appointed  a.reas, 

Yfe  v7ould  really  slij^  away  from  mahing  recoramendahions  other 


than  where  we  have  alreaxly,  but  would  earnestly  hope  that  pos- 
itive study  is  maple  of  these  reports  because  only  good  can  come 
from  these  studies  no  matter  how  groat  or  sma-ll,  176  would 
like  to  think  that  the  people  who  have  volunteered  in  giving  their 
time  to  this  project  will  be  rev/ardod  by  some  course  of  action 
determined  by  key  members  of  the  Governor’s  Council,  because  these 
people  are  interested  and  concerned  in  the  tremendous  changes 
taking  place  within  our  v/orld  a.nd  society  aind  how  they  affect 
the  really  wonderful  young  people  who  are  sincerelj'-  desiring 
to  be  hoard  and  to  contribute. 
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TIOGA  COUNTY 


COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
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SECTION  I : DESCRIPTION  OF  COUNTY 


A.  Rural  area  with  small  towns 

Largest  town  - approximately  5,000  people 

B.  Population  (1960  census)  36,417 

In  1968,  there  were  between  9 and  10  thousand  under  21  years 

C.  Income  level  - low  average 
Small  Negro  group  in  one  area 
Larger  Italian  group  in  the  same  area 

D.  Major  Industries: 


Farming 

Westfield  Tanneries 
Elkland  Tanneries 
Corning  Glass  Works 
Strip  Mining  (coal) 
Mansfield  State  College 
R.S.  Electronics 
Dersser  Manufacturing 
Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Borden  Milk  Plant 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 

J.P.  Ward  Foundries 
Ward  Sc  Kyster  Foundries 
Electrocord 


SECTION  II:  ORGANIZATION 


The  committee  is  composed  of  approximately  50%  adult  and  50%  youth 
members . 

There  were  10  meetings  in  all.  Three  were  full  committee  meetings. 
One  was  an  all  youth  meeting.  Six  sub-committee  meetings  were  held 

Those  serving  on  the  committee  represented  communities  in  the 
southern,  central,  eastern,  and  western  sections  of  the  county. 

The  northern  area  was  contacted  for  representation,  but  none  served 

About  half  of  the  adult  membership  are  professional,  representing 
the  schools,  probation  office,  and  child  services. 

A questionaire  was  distributed  to  all  students  in  one  high  school 
to  determine  what  problems  they,  considered  to  be  most  important. 
This  high  school  was  located  in  the  area  where  we  lacked  represen- 
tation. It  was  found  that  large  classes , availability  of  guidance, 
and  lack  of  recreational  facilities  were  primary  problems.  It  was 
also  determined  from  this  questionaire  that  70%  of  students  were 
pleased  with  sectioning  classes  by  ability  and  interest. 

A radio  interview  was  done  by  the  adult  chairman. 

The  full  committee  determined  five  major  areas  of  concern  taken 
from  the  report  submitted  by  the  .youth  after  their  all  youth 
meeting.  We  then  divided  into  groups  to  study  these  five  problems. 
The  findings  of  these  sub-committees  are  attached  to  this  report. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Mrs.  David  T.  Cummings,  Chairman 
Box  155 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sc  Mrs.  Robert  Barr 
R.  D.  #1 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

‘ Mrs.  Donald  Anderson 
[ Dantz  Run 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bombaski 
310  Davis  Street 
Blossburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  Booth 
Morris  Road  R.  D.  #1 
Liberty,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  V.  Edwards 
R.  D.  #2 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Mr.  William  Farrell 
Box  341 

Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kimble 
Li|Derty,  Pa. 


Mrs . Edgar  Lawton 
R.  D.  #1 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Janet  McMullen 
53  St.  James  Street 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mr.  Paul  Stone 
201  Arts  Building 
Mansfield  State  College 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Mrs.  I.J.  Wells 

121  North  Main  Street 

Mansfield,  Pa. 


YOUTH 


William  Brugger 
Box  279-North  Hall 
Mansfield  State  College 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Clifford  Cross,  Jr. 
Mainesburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Patsy  Wheatley 
Covington,  Pa. 

James  Weaver 
R.  D.  #6 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Miss  Kay  Huffman 
Liloerty,  Pa. 

Miss  Jeanne  Watkins 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Miss  Pat  Watkins 
Berry  Street 
Tioga,  Pa. 


Miss  Betty  Edwards 
Box  604-Laurel  Manor 
Mansfield ' State  College 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Miss  Nan  Messinger 
64  Prospect  Street 
Mansfield,  Pa. 

Miss  Welcome  Gardner 
R.  D.  #1 
Covington,  Pa. 

Miss  Sue  Johnson 
Liberty,  Pa. 

Michael  Neff 

269  Brooklyn  Street 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

Miss  Bonnie  Smith 
Tioga,  Pa. 

Miss  Kay  Staples 
Westfield,  Pa. 
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The  enclosed  letter  will  be ' attached' to  this  report  and 
sent  to  interested  persons  within  the  county. 

At  present  time,  there  are  no  plans  for  continuing  the  work 
set  forth  thus  far  by  this  committee. 

Thanks  to  all  members  of  the  committee,  and  particularly 
Mr.  William  Farrell  and  his  staff  at  the  Probation  Office 
for  printing  this  report  and  other  materials. 


RECREATIONAL 'FACILITIES 


There'  is  a varying  need  f or'.recreational  facilities  in 
Tioga  County.  Some  areas  of  thet county  are  fortunate  to  have 
several  types  of  organized  or  commercial  recreation;  others 
have  few  or  none.  For  example:  Wellsboro  and  Mansfield  have 
swimming  pools,  bowling  alleys,  roller  skating  rink  (Mansfield 
only)  and  movie  theaters.  In  the  Elkland-Westf leld  area,  there 
are  no  skating  or  swimming  facilities.  Blossburg  has  a swimming 
pool;  Tioga  has  a bowling  alley.  The  Liberty-Morris  area  has 
no  facilities. 

Through  the  school  year,  many  activities  associated  with 
school , such  as  sports  programs  and  dances , give  teenagers  some- 
thing to  do.  Probably  fairly  adequate  use  is  made  of  gymnasiums 
during  the  school  year,  at  least  five  days  a week.  Perhaps 
more  use  could  be  made  of  school  facilities  on  weekends  and 
especially  in  the  summer. 

The  young  people  feel  there  is  a lack  of  non-school  activi- 
ties. Several  commented ' favorably  about  the  weekly  dances  held 
on  Friday  Nights  by  the  Wellsboro  American  Legion.  These  dances 
cater  especially  to  teenagers,  and  there  is  no  affiliation  with 
the  schools.  The  youngsters  expressed  a desire  for  dances  such 
as  these  in  other  areas.  However,  a concern  voiced  by  some 
youngsters  and  more  parents  is  that  these  dances  are  not  adequately 
chaperoned. 

Although  summertime  affords  m^ny  other  types  and  more  types 
of  recreation,  there  is  a feeling  by  some  young  people  that  there 
less  opportunity  for  dancing.  The  usual  weekly  dances  are  held 
less  frequently.  Summer  is  a time  for  swimming,  but  many  areas 
are  remote  from  the  public  swimming  pools.  Consequently,  much 
swimming  is  done  unsupervised  in  creeks  and  ponds. 

A common  desire  among  young  people  is  for  a place  they  can 
call  their  own.  They  feel  there  is  a lack  of  som.eplace  to  go 
to  get  off  the  streets.  For  example,  some  place  just  to  have  a 
coke  and  talk.  If  they  go  into  a regular  restaurant,  stay  overly 
long,  and  buy  little,  they  feel  they  are  not  welcome.  The  general 
concensus  seems  to  be  that  youngsters  are  willing  to  work  for  a 
place  of  their  own,  if  they  can  have  help  and  guidance. 

Youngsters  appear  to  know  what  they  want  in  the  way  of 
recreational  facilities,  yet  at  the  same  time  are  somewhat  cog- 
nizant of  the  many  handicaps  involved.  In  our  large,  rural 
county  with  its  relatively  sparse  population,  it  is  not 
feasible  that  commercial  recreation  such  as  movie  theaters, 
roller  skating,  etc.  be  placed  in  each  area.  However,  better 
use  can  be  made  of  existing  facilities.  Schools  and  churches 
have  the  buildings,  and  using  them  more  fully  can  reduce  expense 
involved . 
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Recreational  Facilities  (Con't.) 


In  regard  to  using  existing* facilities , a suggestion  was 
made  for  those  sections  that  have. no  swimming  pools.  Swimming 
could  be  made  available  at  existing  lakes  - Baechwood  Lake , for 
instance.  Perhaps  with  the  correct  approach,  present  regulations 
allowing  only  fishing  and  boating:.could  be  altered  to  include 
swimming  also.  At  present,  Hills  Creek  Lake  is  the  only 
supervised,  free  public  area  for  swimming  in  the  county. 

Support  for  non-school  activities  seems  to  come,  most  likely 
from  service  organizations.  They  seem  willing  to  support  such 
things  financially,  although  they'  are  inclined  to  show  disinterest 
as  far  as  supervision  is  concerned.  Adult  supervision  has  been 
a problem  and  will  continue  to  be.  Perhaps  more  thorough  planning 
of  programs  will  help  prevent  apathy  among  teenagers  and  adults 
alike  and  will  sustain  continued  interest  and  effort.  The  need 
for  a recreational  program  or  a Teen  Center  has  to  be  made  known 
strongly  enough  to  get  the  backing. 


Report  on  Job' Opportunities  for  the  Youth  in  Tioga  County 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a shortage  of  jobs  in  Tioga  County 
for  young  people.  However,  there  are  some  factors  which  limit  job 
placement  for  persons  under  18. 

Some  employers  seem  to  be  discouraged  by.  the  additional  paper 
work  involved  in  hiring  a person  under  18.  Also,  some  employers  are 
not  sure  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  hiring  of  a minor  and  are 
apt  to  "play  it  safe"  and  hire  an  older  person. 

There  is  a continuing  shortage  of  domestic  help  in  this  county  and 
a seasonal  shortage  of  waitresses  and  kitchen  employees  in  restaurants. 

Last  year,  over  100  college  students  were  placed  in  summer  jobs 
by  the  local  employment  agency.  Corning  Glass  works  in  Wellsboro  and 
Eberle  Tanning  Company  in  Elkland  were  the  main  employers. 

Yet,  several  jobs  in  the  county" went  unfilled,  and  many  teenagers, 
who  were  seeking “employment ,' did  not  find  it. 

This  committee" recommends  a* job^referral ’service  for  teenagers, 
perhaps  in  each“high' school , to  help  bring  employer  and  young  employee 
together,  This" service  might  be  administered  by  the  students  under 
the  supervision  of  the  guidance  counselor  or  another  interested 
faculty  member:  The  referral  service  could  publish  a directory  of 
summer  jobs  available  in  this  area  and  could  define  for  employers  the 
regulations  regarding" the  employment  of  minors. 

We  also  believe  that  some  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws,  which  limit 
the  employment  of “young  people,  are  anachronisms  and  should  be  removed 
and  updated. 


Vocational  Education 


The  committee  felt  that  vocational  and  technical  courses  in 
the  public  schools  be  expanded.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  committee  pointed  out  the  importance  of  low  cost,  nearby 
facilities  for  post-secondary  training  in  this  area.  It  felt 
that  the  public  schools  should  work  more  closely  with  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  in  ascertaining  the  kinds  of  work  being 
done  in  the  area,  and  in  establishing  programs  designed  to 
provide  kids  with  the  requisite  skills.  The  committee  further 
suggested  the  importance  of  developing  cooperative  programs 
between  local  schools  and  business  and  industry  to  provide 
students  with  opportunities  for  on-the-job  training. 

Since  much  of  the  funding  available  for  programs  of  this 
nature  is  State  and  Federal  money,  it  was  suggested  that  local 
school  districts  employ  a person  to  develop  these  programs  and 
handle  the  vast  amount  of  "red  tape"  involved  with  them. 
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TEACHERS 


Our  topic  of  discussion  was  teachers  and  their  interaction 
with  the  students  and  the  community,  etc. 

Tenure  was'‘first  discussed.  Our  one  concern  here  was 
dismissal  exclusively  on  moral  charges,  these  of  which 
are  not  recorded.  We  felt  a definate  need  to  investigate 
the  standards  of  evaluating  teachers  prior  to  and  after 
receiving  tenure. 

Next  on  oujf.  list  was  In-Service  teaching.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  seminars  and  workshops  should  be  geared  to 
the  geographical,  cultural,  and  economic  coquuunity  in 
which  they  are  held.  Make  them  moxe  emphatetic  with  the 
people  in  the  area.  Consider  facilities  and  resources 
of  the  school  districts  instead  of  only  theoretical 
resources . 

Guide  lines  to  teacher  behavior  should  be  'Considered  as 
a future  measure.  Women  guidence  counselors  would 
be  beneficial  in  aleviating  some  of  the  communication 
blocks  between  students  and  administrators. 

The  adoption  of  more  modern  teaching  methods  and  a 
revamping  of  the  classroom  structure  would,  the  committee 
felt,  reduce  tension  related  to  overcrowded  classes, 
dictitorial  classes  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students . 


GUIDANCE 


It  is  the  aim  of  modern  education  to  give  young  people  an 

education  that  will  prepare  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  and  to 

be  able  to  live  useful  and  productive  lives  in  our  society.  This 
goal  can  only  be  achieved  by  utilizing  people  skilled  in  the  dif- 
ferent facets  that  make  up  normal  life. 

The  guidance  counselor  has  the  role  of  helping  the  student  to 
identify  his  areas  of  strength  and  interest.  He  helps  him  set  his 
goals  and  recommends  courses  of  study  to  achieve  these  goals.  To 

be  specific,  some  of  the  basic  duties  of  a guidance  counselor  are 

orientation  into  high  school  for  the  Junior  High  pupul , exploring 
possible  careers  with  the  students,  helping  the  student  select 
courses  for  Senior  High,  giving  the  older  students  a more  intensive 
study  of  job  opportunities,  helping  the  students  realize  their  apti- 
tudes, preparing  students  for  college,  and  sometimes  probing  into 
the  situation  of  a student  who  is  having  difficulties  in  school. 

The  student  who  is  having  difficulties  may  be  in  this  situation  for 
many  different  reasons.  If  it  involves  the  home  life  of  the  student, 
little  can  be  done  by  the  counselor.  He  cannot  change  anything  at 
home,  but  he  can  try  to  make  the  student  realize  his  situation  and 
act  according  to  his  own  thoughts.  It  has  been  found  that  working 
mothers  sometimes  contribute  to  the  child's  problems  at  school. 

When  interviewed,  a guidance  counselor  was  asked  how  he  felt 
about  teachers  taking  monthly  or  bi-monthly  class  periods  for  dis- 
cussions on  life  in  general  and  the  problems  of  today.  He  felt  it 
was  a good  thing,  but  that  colleges  force  the  high  schools  to  have 
a tight  cirriculum  to  the  extent  that  there  is  no  time  left  for  free 
discussion.  Also,  there  are  always  parents  who  complain  that  the 
teacher  is  not  sticking  to  his  purpose  by  taking  a day  or  two  off 
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for  some  reason  as  this.  He  does,  however,  feel  that  good  teachers 
will  talk^ inf ormally  to  their  students  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
teachers  do  need  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

A new  idea  that"  some -'guidance  counselors  have  is  offering  cours- 
es where  the  student  is  free  of  grades  and  competition.  The  course 
is  strictly  for  the  student's  benefit  and  experience.  Audio  visual 
materials  are  used  quite  frequently  and  the  student  is  allowed  to 
take  one  period  a week  for  the  usage  of  the  library  to  research  his 
particular  subject. 

Another  new  idea  is  the  student  tutor  program  where  older  stu- 
dents tutor  younger  ones  who  are  having  difficulty  with  their  stud- 
ies. It  has  been  found  that  the  youngsters  learn  well  from  the  older 
students  and  the  older  students  are  certainly  gaining  experience  and 
understanding . 

Today's  leaders  in  guidance  are  opposed  to  "homogeneous  group- 
ing" where  all  students  of  one  level  of  intelligence  are  placed  in 
one  class,  and  those  at  a different  level  are  placed  in  another  calss. 
Students,  who  are  forming  their  opinions  on  life,  need  plurality  of 
experience,  thus  being  mixed  with  all  groups  of  academic  ability. 
Although  the  fast  learners  may  be  held  back  by  the  slow,  the  slow 
learners  might  be  pulled  along  by  the  fast. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  public  schools  that  there  is  so  little 
time  between  classes  for  the  student  must  switch  his  mind  from  one 
subject  to  another  so  rapidly.  Two  interviewed  counselors  told  about 
coke  machines  in  the  halls,  a student  lounge,  and  "honor"  study  halls, 
where  a student  is  left  in  charge  and  the  pupils  are  under  his  or 
her  restriction.  Things  like  these  mentioned  above  help  the  student 
to  have  pride  in  himself  and  to  accept  the  freedom  given  to  him. 

One  last  way  that  the  guidance  counselor  may  halp  his  students 
in  the  preparation  for  life  is  to  make  known  to  the  pupils  every  job 
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opportunity  that  he  can  possibly  acquaint  them  with.  This  is  one 
of  the  counselor's  main  duties' and  it  has  been  found  that  the  stud- 
ents become  more  aware  of  the  vast  possibilities  for  their  future 
when  people  from  every  walk'  of  life  come  into  the  schools  and  tell 
the  students  about  their' occupation . 

In  summary,  guidance  in  the  schools  can  be  excellent  according 
to  how  much  the  counselor  puts  into  it  or  how  much  the  counselor  is 
allowed  to  do.  For  best' results  in  preparing  a young  person  for 
life,  the  cooperation  and  efforts  of  parents,  guidance  counselors 
and  teachers  are  required. 
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UNION  GOUii^fT  COi^MXnES  OH  CHILDREN  AND  YOUfli 


VJI-ilTE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  1970 


Submitted  by? 

Adult  GO“*GhairBian,  James  Hammerle 
Youth  Co -Chairman,  James  Osman 
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SECflON  I”“Description  of  Covuicy 


Union  County  is  a rather  iightly  copulated  area,  aud  one  of  many,  even  sur- 
prising, contrasts  o As  one  i>.  r .-as  tbrjugn  the  county,  he  notes  the  many  farms 
and  other  tracts  of  open  t,reao  ‘"hiere  seaus  to  be  little  industry,  and  fev7  con- 
centrations o.f  population-,  ;/£■.:  according  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  reports, 
some  95  per  cent  of  incoius  is  i‘v:oio,  ind,st.'.y,  x?hile  only  5 per  cent  relates  to 
farming o This  may  not  reflect  accurately  the  standard  of  living  of  the  farmers, 
which  is  higher  than  the  figure  indicarecU 

Of  the  27s 000  to  29,000  p'arr'ons  in  Union  County,  some  14,000  are  concentrated 
in  the  borough  of  Lewisbu-.g  and  une  townships  of  East  Buffalo  and  Union^  Other 
large  areas  are  i-liffl inburg,  New  Berlin,  and  Hartletouo  Altogether  there  are  four 
boroughs  and  ten  townships. 

An  estimated  24  per  cent  to  28  per  cant  of  the  population  are  youth  *ap  to 
21  years  of  age.  There  is  quite  a migration  of  young  adults  from  the  area,  as 
farming  is  abandoned  and  the  work  opportunities  have  been  limited. 


There  is  great  expecuation  of  an  Influx  of  industry  and  other  activity  as 
Interstate  Rpute  80  is  completed  and  intersects  rauch  of  the  county.  There  is  to 
be  Union  County  a full  census  this  summer  which  will  give  more  exact  figures 
to  the  above. 


Per^aent  residents  in  th®  county  are  nearly  all  Anglo-Saxons  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  there  are  re  .etively  fev7  F.oJtavi  Catholics,  Union  shares  with  neigh- 
bor counties  the  presence  and  services  of  some  6,500  migrant  v;ork©rs  each  suamier. 

Over  all,  income  letal  rs  .low,  Seventy -five  per  cant  of  the  nation’s  vyork- 
ers  are  above  the  Union  Councy  avarage.  Major  industries  are  textiles,  wood 
finishing,  electronics,  a-ad  r.  large  pa_^  sr  plant  in  progress,  A sizeable  presence 
is  Bucknell  University  in  Lewisburg  with  nearly  3,000  students. 

There  is  almost  no  uneiBpioyaient,  but  there  is  substantial  under -employment. 
Nearly  30  per  cent  or  all  housing  is  sub -standard  by  federal  government  guidelines. 


SECTION  Il-“Organizat:.,Qn 

Our  county  commit tea  was  constituted  through  the  two  county  high  schools. 

We  described  to  the  guidance  counselors  the  proposed  scope  of  the  coaiiaittee,  and 
accordingly  asked  for  names  of  different  "kinds"  of  students.  This  worked  well 
In  one  school,  and  the  variety  was  increased  as  those  students  responding  brought 
in  some  others,  Repressnratives  from  the  other  high  school  themselves  remained 
detached,  and  even  obstructed  oui  gettiirg  good  spolcesmen  from  their  school.  Sub- 
sequently we  learned  of  the  vary  limited  vision  of  the  school  authorities  whom  in 
the  one  case  we  had  consulted. 

Our  original  county  meeting  vjas  with  students  only.  At  that  meeting  they 
suggested  a list  of  twaaty  adults  who  wer®  a genuine  mixture,  and  the  students 
themselves  extended  the  invitation  to  the  adults  to  take  part.  Nearly  fifteen 
of  the  adults  accepted,  and  our  basic  committee  was  tvjenty  youth  and  fifteen  adults. 

We  held  one  ell-youtii  msetingj  one  full  meeting  with  sub-coamittees,  and 
three  full  committee  meetings  as  a waol®. 
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than  v:e  had  hopecL  We  did  have  a: 


Participation  was  ie 
bers  a county  cosmaissions 

Stsrt  workerSg  a foreign  student,  two  farmers,  and  a 
Others  who  accepted  but  never  came  included  a nolice 


regular 


_ ruem- 

the  nearly  entire  adult  black  population  (two  , Head 

school  dropout,  among  others 
chief,  a Catholic  priest. 


a businessman,  and  the  warden  of  the  federal  penitentiary 


We  did  not  work  very  directly  tlurough  organizations, 
members  represented  groups  beyond  themsel/es » One  can  see 
through  involving  organizational  representatives  who  might 
their  continuing  contacts » 


although  many  adult 
possible  advantages 
carry  on  ideas  through 


For  one  meeting  we  did 
Some  of  the  answers  to  these 


use  a questionnaire,  a copy  of  which  is  appended 
questions  are  incorporated  in  this  reports 
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SECTION  111“ -Sub "Commit tee  Findings 

Work  on  sub-coaaialttee  basis  was  cot  eusphasized,  but  will  be  part  of  the 
general  findings  and  recoi^uaendationso 


SECTION  XV--County  u’ouieittee  Ritcommendations 

We  are  limited  in  th®  nuraoer  of  specific  recommendations  to  be  madso  The 
relative  homogeneity  of  our  county  tends  to  obscure  the  problems  we  have.  There- 
fore it  seems  appropriate  to  list  some  of  the  recurring  discussion  subjects,  and 
where  possible  to  Indicate  a coueansus  that  appeared.  Although  the  delineation 
is  not  exact,  these  follow  in  the  threg  main  subject  divisions? 

Educ£t^on 

1=  We  were  impressei  that  ..nanges  should  be  directed  at  the  earliest 
grades  of  primary  school,  Reading  was  seen  to  be  the  key  to  education,  Cail- 

dren  are  not  learning  to  read  an  ■ comprehend.  Our  education  is  too  progratomed, 
saio  the  youth. 


2,  Homev^ork  requirements  are  often  ridiculous.  Schools  should  provide  both 
the  time  and  the  facilities  far  uan-classrooiu  education  and  recreation, 

3,  Lewisburg  High  Schoo.-  ...lad  a year  (1968-’b9)  of  specific  pfoblems  involv- 
ng  alleged  iasuoordinati :.n,  punishments  applied  and  later  rescinded,  distribution 

of  an  undex-ground  and  allegedly  obscene  'newspaper,  and  related  upheaval,  VZith- 
out  having  uRanimous  agreement  on  these  matters,  or  passing  judgment  on  specific 
questions,  our  group  did  note  that  an  s'ventual  open  school  board  meeti'a®  for  youth 
parents,  and  officials  did  much  to  clear  the  air.  It  was  felt  that  only  ^^ood 

would  come  of  an  incrf  da.?  h emphasis  on  the  open  and  public  working  of  our'local 
bodies,  school  or  gaverniaant 

Home 


Our  youth  members  in  particular  assumed  the  present  necessity  and  even  sta- 
bility of  the  family  and  home  structure. 

The  youth  accepted  the  authority  of  parents  while  the  children  are  in  the 
home  and  in  high  school.  One  stated  the  obvious,  yet  profcwiad,  fact  that  parents' 
authority  is  based  upon  love  and  respect. 
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This  area  of  discussion  perhaps  more  than  the  others  demonstrates  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  county.  Although  xi/e  tried  to  gat  a cross-section  of  youth, 
subsequent  discussion  proved,  for  excaaple.  that  x^e  had  not  only  no  Catholics 
or  Jews  among  the  youth  members,  but  in  fact  each  of  the  more  than  tx^enty-five 
students  claimed  some  Protestant  religiou;:  affiliation, 

PeerjG£o^_J/alue£ 

Remaining  items  do  not  rit  too  directly  in  this  category. 

Options  for  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  xizas  a matter  of  general  concern. 
It  may  be  noted  that  this  discussion  carae  concurrently  vjith  a Lewisburg  area  com- 
mittee working  on  the  problem  of  recreation.  As  a direct  result  of  our  White 

House  committee  discussions,  youth  raerabers  xjill  be  included  on  the  community 

board. 

With  nationwide  attention  focused  on  methods  of  responsible  law  enforcement, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  our  county  commiti.ee  had  no  complaints  about  the  v/ork  of 
local  and  state  police,  but  rather  found  praise  for  a police  chief  whose  person- 
al interest  in  youth  was  outstanding. 

The  group  was  against  censorship  in  any  form,  declaring  that  only  the  public's 
refusal  to  buy  or  attend  cheap  or  obscene  entertainment  is  an  effective  control. 

The  effort  to  maintain  good  taste  xi&s  seen  to  require  xwrk,  for  disinterest 
in  good  literature,  movies,  and  such  itself  promotes  the  more  sensational. 

Youth  and  adult  members  together  agreed  to  maintain  the  kind  of  cross -group 
discussion  we  have  had  in  our  committee.  As  a starter  xie  are  trying  to  promote 
interest  in  the  local  school  board  business  and  decisions.  One  school  official 
with  misguided  initiative  interpreted  office  inforniation  and  wrote  unsolicited 
letters  in  an  effort  to  discredit  the  college  applications  of  a bright  and  "trou- 
blesome student.  Our  coinmittee  xjants  such  behavior  exposed. 

Our  committee  agreed  that  sex  education  should  be  taught  at  home;  but  recog- 
nizing this  may  continue  to  be  clone  poorly  or  not  at  all,  and  in  the  fact  of 
ever “greater  TV,  movie,  magazine,  and  music  bombardment,  we  x^ould  support  respon- 
sible efforts  to  have  such  education  in  the  schools. 

We  agreed  that  another  drati  systera-^possibly  lottery->“Xi70uld  be  preferable 
to  the  present  selective  service  system, 

SECTION  V- -Follow-up 

We  expect  to  continue  discussions  through  the  recreation  commission  mentioned 
earlier,  and  do  anticipate  that  coramittee  members  recommending  continuing  discus- 
sions on  other  topics  will  find  x-jays  to  implement  these. 

Certain  members  of  our  committee  by  their  oxm  interest  and  ability,  and  their 
organizational  affiliations,  can  be  expected  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  our  discus- 
sions, For  example,  there  are  a county  commissioner,  a civic-minded  university  pro- 
fessor, an  exceptionally  able  niother  and  civil  libertarian,  and  the  parent  of  an 
activist  high  school  student. 

The  following  pages  include  a fairly  complete  list  of  participants  and  a 
sample  of  the  questionnaire  we  used. 
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ADDITIOJJAL  NOTES 


One  issue,  which  one  of  our  sub-groups  spent  :.n  entire  evening  discussing, 
was  that  of  the  tax  systera,  particularly  on  a statewide  levelc  The  final  consen 
BUS  was  that  the  entire  state  tax  system  should  be  investigated  and  revamped 

In  conjunction  with  this  issue,  we  also  discussed  waste  in  government  spend 
ing»  It  was  decided  that  definite  steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  costs 
which  are  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  natioftc, 


The  coDHaittee  wishes  to  thank  in  particular  Miss  Bettyanne  Galloway  for 
assistance  in  preparing  address  lists  and  minutes,  the  Union  County  Board  of 
Assistance  for  prompt  mailings,  and  Miss  Cleraence  O' Kelley  for  her  presence  and 
direction  on  different  occasionSo 
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^»XeaSe  ans'^er  tibe  foiloving  queastloni  on  anO' her  ;.-heet  no  ’ rewrrt'ng  - Lci-c-  I 
|ittt  Ju^t  UiSing  the  numbers  and/or  letters  for  Identif ieai  ion  . 

1,  Do  you  believe  the  TJnited  ^tateg  is  the  best  country  in  the  vorldt 
&■>  What  are  ttit  best  features'? 

bo  What  features  of  other  countries  seeni  better  to  you? 

2->  Can  you  suggest  major  and  important  changes  you  woujd  like  to  see  In  or  through;, 
ao  Local  school  systac 

bo  Local  government  or  community  services 
Cn  State  government 
do  National  government 

3"  Do  you  believe  hhere  should  be  trainj.ng  la  the  “art”  of  being  parent©?  Shouia 

government  at  sme  level  take  more  interest  in  those  who  are  bringing  children  into 
the  world  - and  in  what  beccffip,es  of  those  children  who  are  soon  the  next  adulte? 

4,  What  is  legitimate  authority  ? aDo  parents  properly  have  authority  over  cbiXdren? 

To  what  age? 

b.  Do  schools  properly  ha've  authority  over  pupils?  Where  do  they  not  have  rights  - that  fc 
where  *o  the  rights  of  the  school  aclmiuistration  stop? 

5o  If  there  is  lack  of  comnnirification  between  youth  and  adults^  who  is  the  more  to  biain«? 

^ ■ ■ 

6.  Do  you  accept  the  factsth9,t  the  problems  of  society  are  more  critical-  at  this  time 
than  ever  before?  If  what  are  the  worst  "new"  problems? 

7-  How  do  you  react  toward  the  young  man  indicted  for  refusing  induction  into  the  army? 

} 

So  Is  sex  a "new"  prohloa  = fn  the  light  of  the  kind  of  printed  material®  much  more 
readily  available  today^  and  in  light  of  the  trend  in  movies  and  plays? 

9o  Why  are  people  so  ready  react  about  “'sex  te.  society"  o Is  the  major  overali  concern 
that  of  the  breakdown  of  l^he  family^  or  what? 

10, Is  the  "family"  the  best  xiuit  to  keep  operating  in  our  society?  Is  marriage  still  vaJld? 

lloShould  the  schools  do  more  with  family  trainings  sex  education,  management  of  home,  etc.? 

12,  Should  there  be  censorship  in  the  schools?  in  society?  To  what  extent? 

13’  Oo  you  believe  we  are  moying  toward  a seimratist  society  more  than  before.  That  is, 
black  people  versus  white,  or  other  minority  groups  separate;  poor  versus  rich; 
young  versus?  old, 

l4o  Do  you  respect  Cassius  Clay  (properly,  Mohamoned  Alii)  7 Why? 

15,  Should  we  have  less  or  stronger  law  enforcement? 

Are  you  troubled  by  unfair  or  disproportionale  fines  or  penalties  for  different  offenses 
Examples ; 

16,  What  major  recemanendatioas  would  you  like  to  make  as  a private  citizen  to  youu* 
government?  This  is  close  to  question  two  « but  think  of  this  more  in  the  line  of 
what  a continuing  committee  such  as  ours  might  develop  as  subjects  youth  and  adults 

together  could  focus  upon  leading  toward  constructive  change  in  our  communities, 
county,  and  beyond, 

17,  Other  ccanraents  or  questions  you  would  suggest  for  us  to  consider  in  our  final  meeting. 
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UNION  COUN'SCY  COM-ilTTZ:-: 


Lande  Bilger 
Ann  Boyer 

Toamiy  Eaton 

Thomas  E<,  Finsterbueh 

Lamar  Long 

James  Osman 

Lois  Jo  Reaser 

Stephen  Alan  Showalter 

Rose  Ao  Spickler 

Sue  Willow 

Sue  Wolfe 

Kim  Yarger 


Abdulla  Al“Dafas 
Lynn  Berge 
Ben  Brungraber 
John  Gold 
Clark  Grenoble 
Ken  Hafer 
Douglas  Marinak 
Victoria  Miller 
Wayne  Rice 
Mary  V7eightman 
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HOUSE 


CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


^tud^ujts 

Mifilinburg  Area 


RD  1,  Miilmont,  Pa„  17845  922-4493 
501  Old  Orchard  Lane,  Mifflinburg,  Pao 

1?344  966-2364 
423  Market  Sto,  New  Berlin,  Pao  17855  966-2424 
kD  1,  Mifllinburg,  pao  17844  966-0770 
RD  If  Mifflinburg,  Pao  17344  966-2669 
RD  2,  Mifflinburg,  pao  17844  966-2275 
400  Market  Sto,  Mifflinburg,  Pao  17844  966-0241 
RD  1,  Miilmont,  Pao  17845  922-4455 
RD  2,  Mifflinburg,  Pao  17844  966-1164 
RD  2,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.  17844  966-0507 
123  Front  St,,  New  Berlin,  Pao  17855  966*1444 
RD  2,  Mifflinburg,  Pao  17844  966-2274 


Lewie burg  Area 

374!  j Bucknell,  Lewisburg,  pao  17837  524-1152 
RD  1,  Lewisburg,  Pao  17837  524-0217 

400  So  list  Sto,  Lewisburg,  Pa,.  17837  524-0852 

RR  1,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  17837  523-9221 

RD  1,  Winfield,  Pao  17839  524-9764 

F.3  L,  Winfield,  Pa,  17889  523-1125 

Bor.  BuOis  Bucknell,  Lewisburg,  Pao  17837  524-3043 
136  So  Front  Sto,  Lewisburg,  pao  17837  524-9864 

126  So  4ch  Sto,  Lewisburg,  Pao  1783?  524-9773 

College  Park,RD  1,  Lewisburg,  Pao  17837  524-3043 


Adults 


MrSo  Irma  Ames 

Mrso  Brigitte  Cooke 

Mro  Harry  pavis 

MCo  Harold  Fogle 

Mrso  Donald  P,  Gearhart 

MrSo  William  Groover 

MTo  James  Do  Hawmeriee 

Dr  o Owen  Mahon 

ReVo  Richard  Merritt 

MTo  Lo  Dice  Miller 

MTo  Richard  Mlltenberger 

MTo  and  Mrs.  Richard  Scott 

DTo  John  Wheatcroft 


103  So  Front  Sto,  Lewlaburg,  PCo 
1303  Wafihington  AvCo,  Lewisburg,  Pao 
Laurelton,  Pao  17835 
Mifflinburg,  pa, 

1342  Haiicet  Sto,  Lewisburg,  PSo 
Winfield,  pa,  17889 

Bucknell  GoAo,  Bos  412AC,  Lewisburg, Pa, 
518  Buffalo  Rdo,  Lewisburg,  Pao 
14  Market  St,,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

RD  1,  Lewisburg,  Pao 

250  Green  Sto,  Mifflinburg,  Pa, 

ILaurelton,  Pao  17835 

135  So  11th  Sto,  Lewisburg,  Pao 


523-3001 

922-3669 

523-6923 

523- 0311 

524- 1217 
524-6115 
524-8861 
524-8036 
966-2021 
922-3538 
524-9612 
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rOVERNOR’S  COUNCIL  for  HL'\L\N  SI{]R\  iC  ES 


Co  111  oi  ittot'  on  CiiilciiHMi  and  "^Onih 


Tc:  Regional  Chairman 
From;  Venango  County  Committee 

Our  county  is  half  urban  and  half  rural,  having  two  cities, 
seven  boroughs,  and  the  remainder  rural  areas.  Approximately 
sixty  thousand  people  live  in  our  county  k0%  of  which  are  under 
21  years  of  age.  We  have  less  than  one  per  cent  Negro  population 
which  would  be  the  only  minority  group  in  our  county. 

f 

About  ^5%  of  the  population  would  be  classed  as  low  income 
group,  80^  are  average,  and  5^  high. 

The  major  industries  in  Venango  County  are  oil  production 
and  refining  with  affiliated  industries  and  the  production  of 
coal  mining  machinery. 

Our  County  Committee  at  first  included  only  adults  but  as 
time  went  on  a few  youths  took  part  and  then  more  youths  until 
the  proportion  of  youths  was  about  k times  that  of  the  adults. 

VJe  had  a total  of  nine  committee  meetings.  Three  of  these 
meetings  were  adults  only  when  plans  were  made  for  meetings 
with  the  youth  to  find  out  their  problems  and  concerns. 

The  meetings  of  youth  and  adults  brought  out  lively 
discussion  of  several  problem  areas  which  were  sumrurized  in 
a questionaire  sent  to  each  high  school  in  the  area  and  given 
to  a cross  section  group  in  that  high  school.  The  enclosed 
questionaire  summarizes  most  of  the  youth  thinking  on  the 
problems  and  concerns  of  the  committee. 


f ■ 


PRESIDE1TT»S  COI-a'IITTES  ON  YOUTH  AND  CHILDREN 


QUESTIONNAIRE  - to  holp  dotorznino  probleais  of  youth  and  children 

in  Venango  County  Ago 

Grado^ 

Section  or  course 


SECTI0N1-  EDUC A T I ON 


1*  School  rules  about  dross  and  hair  stylos  are  too  strict* 
2*  Sonc  of  iny  toachors  don't  care  about  me  as  a person* 

3*  There  is  too  much  homex-iork* 

i|..  There  is  too  much  pros  sure  to  got  good  grades* 

5*  Not  enough  students  got  to  bo  on  sports  teams* 

6*  Thero  are  not  enough  sports  for  girls* 

7*  V/s  don't  got  enough  time  to  talk  to  guidance  counselors* 
8«-  I have  seriously  considered  di’opping  out* 

9*  Cheating  is  common  in  my  school* 

10*  Some  toachors  are  partial  to  certain  fetudents* 

11*  Some  coaches  ore  partial  to  certain  athletes* 


Yes 

adz. 


No 


m 


I think  the  following  would  bo  possible  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems 
in  schools  (Chock  those  you  like*) 

1 * ."Q^Opon  meotin/Ts.  students  with  teachers,  to  discuss  rules* 

2*  ^jfv^hore  pass/fail  courses  (no  grades  given)* 

3*  -7^/  I-ior©  intramural  sports* 

i;*  3^J7  Enlar/^od  sports  program  for  girls* 

5*  -6^0  Student  lounges  in  each  school  building  for  use  by  students  during 
free  periods* 


6*  ^i^^F'ield  trips* 

7*  ■3'N.rEormation  of  permanent 
discussion  groups* 

^-?0  the  r 


committee  to  sot  up  county-wide 


teen-age 


8* 


SECTION  2 - HOME 


1 * 
2. 
3. 
k* 
5. 


•7 

I • 


Hy  parents  are  too  strict* 

aren't  strict  enough* 
prossuro  me  to  got  good  grades* 
pressure  me  to  decide  on  a career. 


parents 
parents 
parents 


8* 

9* 

10* 
11  * 
12* 
13. 


My 
My 
Hy 

Thero  is  conflict  in  our  home  about  rules  concerning; 

use  of  telephono 
use  of  car 
dating 

clothes  or  hair 
money 

Drinking  is  a problem  in  our  home* 

Hy  par anus  are  divorced  or  separated* 

VJo'vo  moved  a lot* 

Many 


adults  say  ono  thing  and  do  another* 
adults,  though  they  preach  otherv;lso, 
mainly  by  material  and  financial  standards 
than  by  social  othics  and/or  Intollootual 


are  motivated 
of  sucoss,  rather 
and  spiritual  values* 

da 


M. 


L 


I 

■r 

/-• 

<■■■ 

4 


,1' 


- 

'f/i'  - 

. .;:Jf  ■ ’■'’ 
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Franklin 


Venango  Oil  City 

Rocky  Grove  Christian  Cranberry  High 


Oil  City 
Jr,  High 


Section  1 Education 


yes 

- no 

yes 

mm 

no 

yes 

- 

no 

yes 

- 

no 

yes  - 

■ no  ^ 

• 

52  - 

80 

55 

43 

I 124 

121 

53 

- 

37 

50  - 

33 

73  - 

57 

50 

- 

48 

145 

— 

96 

39 

— 

51 

37  - 

45 

1*  • 

42  - 

92 

38 

- 

57 

68 

— 

178 

28 

— 

62 

27  - 

56 

“ • 

72  - 

62 

53 

- 

45 

' 172 

- 

73 

45 

— 

45 

^6  - 

37 

) • 

40  - 

92 

53 

- 

44 

82 

163 

34 

- 

56 

22  - 

61 

) 

69  - 

63 

76 

- 

19 

142 

- 

104 

64 

- 

26 

1+4  - 

7 

• 

72  - 

59 

36 

- 

60 

120 

- 

125 

32 

- 

58 

39  - 

41 

8 - 

125 

12 

— 

85 

23 

- 

223 

C 

- 

90 

8 - 

75 

), 

86  - 

45 

22 

- 

73 

196 

- 

49 

46 

- 

44 

48  - 

34 

0. 

118 

- 13 

92 

6 

229 

mm 

17 

63 

- 

27 

75  - 

8 

1 . 

76  - 

53 

74 

- 

22 

174 

- 

68 

64 

— 

26 

72  - 

8 

yes  - no 
76'  - 82 
6h  5 

5d  - 100 

85  - 7^ 
41  - 112 
9^  - 61 
63  - 95 
17  - l40 
81  - 75 
128-27 
7^  - 67 


Solutions 


1 • 

75 

73 

175 

57 

51 

98 

43 

31 

77 

4i 

29 

63 

U 

39 

49 

1 22 

32 

27 

72 

54 

64 

129 

38 

33 

79 

?. 

109 

90 

144 

74 

120 

105 

80 

187 

46 

68 

143 

7, 

52 

4l 

96 

35 

26 

75 

3, 

24 

1 

39 

Section  2 Home 


i . 
2. 

+• 

5. 

5, 

7. 

3. 

9. 

-10 

11 

:i2 


19  - 

113 

15 

- 

80 

27 

mm 

219 

13 

77 

i 11 

72  f? 

24  - 

102 

22 

- 

72 

35 

— 

210 

13 

— 

77 

11 

- 

71 

60  - 

72 

39 

- 

58 

113 

— 

133 

27 

• 

63 

42 

- 

4i 

23  - 

102 

21 

- 

74 

63 

— 

183 

19 

- 

71 

20 

- 

63 

29  - 

97 

23 

- 

71 

67 

172 

29 

61 

17 

- 

61 

35  - 

89 

29 

- 

65 

56 

180 

23 

67 

35 

- 

42 

30  - 

99 

14 

- 

79 

68 

172 

28 

62 

30 

— 

46 

68  - 

62 

47 

- 

46 

112 

128 

42 

48 

34 

— 

42 

35  - 

96 

29 

- 

66 

92 

150 

39- 

51 

35 

- 

4l 

3 - 

128 

3 

- 

94 

15 

229 

4 

86. 

6 

- 

66 

11  - 

123 

5 

- 

92 

12 

— 

231 

7 

83 

7 

- 

76 

17  - 

117 

6 

- 

90  1 

27 

— 

21  5 

14 

76 

14 

- 

69 

108  • 

- 24 

69 

- 

25  i 

186 

55 

58 

32 

59 

- 

19 

59  - 

71 

59 

- 

35  ‘ 

191- 

49 

50 

- 

40 

53 

24—- 

21  - 136 
38-120 
6h  - 93 
20  - 137 
- 113 
3^  - 117 
46-113 
68  - 91 

20  - 139 

21  - 137 
20  = 129 
20  - 132 
98  - 58 
56  - 92  • 


Solutions 

81 

67 

177 

69 

165 

50 

4i 

26 

51 

88 

73 

15 

49 

146 

55 

4o 

39 

38 


48 

50 

23 

18 

4o 


73 

74 


I 


i 

f 

) 


. * 


I 


I 

( 


I 

;« 


;3 


.•'k.  ■ 


:rs 


Franlclin 

Rocky  Grove 

Venango 

Christian 

Or 

anberry 

Oil  City 
High 

Oil  City 
Jr.  High 

yes  - no 

Section  3 
yes  - no 

Peer  Values 
yes  - no 

yes 

- no 

73  s - r.o 

¥ 

yes • - no 

1 . 

94  - 34 

76  - 21 

■ 189-56 

62 

- 

28 

63  - 18 

97  --60 

2. 

110  - 21 

83  - 10 

199-46 

67 

23 

67  - 14 

106-53 

A • 

79  - 47 

4l  - 50 

103  - 136 

39 

51 

39  - 4i 

89  - 70 

* • 

45  “ 85 

38  - 57 

82  - 159 

40 

50 

37  - 42 

63  - 69 

5. 

37  - 82 

35  - 49 

90  - 1 54 

43 

47 

. i-  - ^0 

63  - 95 

6, 

4l  - 87 

31  - 50 

96  - 147 

39 

51 

50  - 27 

64  - 91 

7. 

42  - 83 

25  - 6'^ 

86  1 57 

4i 

•• 

49 

22  - 59 

77  - 82 

8, 

78  - 53 

37  - 53 

83  - 159 

28 

62 

19-60 

71  - 73 
103  - w 

9. 

92  - 39 

67  - 29 

200  - 43 

57 

70  - 10 

10. 

88  - 4o 

62  - 27 

187  - 55 

49 

62  - 20 

99-44 

11. 

79  - 48 

55  - 4i 

125  - 116 

53 

•• 

37 

31  - 48 

; 89  - 70 

12o 

19  - 110 

21  - 69 

67  - 175 

^3 

«• 

47 

22—  57 

36-125 

13. 

89  - 42 

66  - 26 

177-64 

35 
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Area  S57  sq.  miles 

Populat  ion  217,2*^ 

Popiilation  Density  253.5 

Urban  Population  S9,399  (41*1^) 


County  Comiiss loners 

Michael  P,  Flynn;,  Chairman 
John  F.  Bevec 
John  Kazza 


Washir^t-on  County  is  one  of  four  sxirroimding  the  city  of  Pitusb\irgh 
which  together  comprise  the  nation's  eighth  largest  Standard  Metro- 
politar*  Statistical  Area*  Its  county  seat,  the  city  of  V/ashington,  is 
also  one  of  the  important  secondary  industrial  and  poptHation  centers 
of  the  S.PuS.A*.  iiach  of  two  national  arterial  highways.  Interstate  70  and 
Interstate  79,  bisect  the  county  and  cross  at  the  city's  limits,  Tne 
nation's  first  transcontinental  highway,  historic  fioute  4O,  also  traverses 
county  and  city. 

Washington  first  gained  national  prominence  when  it  spawned  the  "Wliiskey 
Rebellion"  and  brought  to  western  Pennsylvania  an  armed  force  comma-ided 
by  the  Father  of  our  Country,  Bradford  House,  home  of  the  leader  of  this 
short-livea  protest  movement,  is  a to-orist  attraction  today,  only  a stone 
t’nrow  from  the  County  Court  House,  Also  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  Wash- 
ington-Jefferson  College,  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Lind-hungry  English  and  Scots-Irish  immigrants  crossed  the  mountains  to 
settle  this  region  at  least  a decade  before  the  Revolxition,  By  1800  the  best 
Lind  had  been  occupied  , the  Indian  menace  dispelled,  and  settled  co^iimunities 
flourished  in  an  agricultural  economy  as  "towns"  sprouted  around  protective 
forts.  The  Monongahela  River  provided  a transportation  link  with  other  parts 
of  the  developing  west;,  and  by  1820  tne  new  National  Road  was  completed  tiiro-ogh 
the  county.  Gradually.,  small  inaustries  grew  up  >ind  commerce  increasec,  as 
c.ia  mining  and  oil  drilling.  Each  new  aevelopuent  overlaid  the  ol^d  and  gave 
rise  to  a land-uae  pattern  present  today,  shaped  unconsciously  by  the  growth 
of  Pittsburgh  v/hich  fashioned  an  entire  region  to  meet  its  needs.  .is  a county, 
Washington  is  composed  of  five  major  urban  cores  and  their  "i-’urban"  surround- 
as  a part  of  a region  it  is  two  urban  radials  extending  south  and  south- 
e!ast  from  Pitt sb'urgn. 
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Placing  the  iiiforiiiation  on  the  conditions  and  attitudes  of  cnildren 
and  youth  in  iflTashington  County  in  its  proper  prespective  requires  some 
knowledge  about  the  community.  A description  the  state  of  its  economy, 
poptilation  makeup  and  trends,  health  and  welfare  facilities,  school  popu- 
lation and  facilities,  recreational  facilities,  and  family  income  helps  to 
explain  why  concerned  citizens  have  become  alerted  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  community’s  children.  Because  these  data  are  important  they 
are  ir.cliced  in  the  report.  However,  in  order  not  to  detract  from  the 
description  of  the  comiaitted*  s conclusions  they  have  been  placed  in  an 
appenoix,  with  only  brief  sumaiaries  given  here. 

^he_£conc^ 

It  is  basically  industrial,  and  of  a type  v/hich  has  been  higiily  sen- 
sitive to  shore  and  lo.ig-tem  national  trends.  Past  recessions  ana  mecna:',i- 
zation  tiave  reduced  eriDloyment  from  earlier  high  levels.  Ten  thousana  jobs 
liave  been  lost  since  1952,  iiainij  in  coal,  steel,  glass  ario  metal  woriiing 
industries,  and  failin-e  to  keep  pace  with  the  nation  has  promoted  outnigranioa 
ana  reauced  pop'ulation.  A conscious  effort  has  now  beg'on  to  diversify  the 
economy''  and  reverse  these  trends,  but  the  activity  is  by  no  means  gi^aranu eed 
of  success.  Presently,  almost  every  job-seeker  can  find  eiiployirien.t  alti'iO,,gh 
tne  twin  t.ireaos  of  recession  Sx'id  further  mectaLnization  still  cloud  uhe  horizon. 
To  a large  extent,  success  or  faiLlure  in  attracting  new  industry  ana  its  con- 
comitant productive  pco'olation  depends  upon  wbrn^t  happens  in  and  to  the  region’s 
center  city,  Pittsburgn. 

While  the  life  of  the  community  hinges  on  uhe  fate  of  its  industrial  economy, 
30  does  its  health.  Worth  mentioning  here  is  the  problem  of  envirorjnencal  pol- 
lution directly  attributable  to  industry,  and  one  which  the  county  has  iiaa  to 
face. 

The  Population 

In  i960  it  stood  at  217,271,  dovn  2,000  since  1957.  In  1968  it  is  estimated 
to  have  been  211,400,  and  1970*3  projection  is  209,800.  The  state  of  the  economy 
explains  the  downtrend,  althou^;h  further  impetus  Ciime  through  the  loss  of  the 
liarriageable  age  group  and  a lowered  birth  rate.  It  is  well  documented  that  out- 
irigrants  tend  to  be  younger,  better  educated  and  have  higher  incomes  than  those 
they  leave  behind.  Actually,  today’s  residents  are  00th  older  ana  yo'onger  than 
a decade  agoj  in  other  words,  the  dependent  age  groups  are  larger,  the  productive 
group  smaller  t/ian  before. 

The  Go'jnty  contains  a reliitively  large  population  of  foreign  stock.  In 
i960,  5/*  of  Pennsylvania’ s resudents  were  foreign  born,  and  17%  were  ooc.'i  of  nen- 
native  pajcent^ , Comp.'-jr*able  figures  for  the  region  are  6%  and  21%,  for  the  cour.ty 
6.6%  and  21 .3%  - a totfi.1  well  over  one-fourth  of  tne  population.  On  the  other 
fiand,  the  tots.l  non-\/hite  pooul.atiori  is  small  (under  10,000),  relatively  stable, 
and  concentrated  in  a few  urban  centers. 
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The  full  list  of  co-unty  owned  ana  operated  institutions  is  in  tr.e  appendix; 
of  concern  here  are  only  uhe  Juvenile  Horae  and  recreational  facilities.  County 
Planning  Reports  are  significantly  silent  on  the  condition  of  the  Juvenile 
Detention  Horae,  in  contrast  to  full  description  accorded  other  institutions.  All 
that  is  stated  is  that  a new  facility  is  contemplated.  The  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth  has  noted  the  deplorable  conditions  at  the  home  and  devoted  a major  share 
of  its  activities  to  publicizing  the  problems  of  treating  deviant  and  delinquent 
juvenile  behavior. 

R ^creation  Facilities 


Because  recreation  opportunities  are  a prme  concern  of  today's  3'outn,  in- 
formation on  public  and  private  facilities  is  ir.cluded.  However,  outdoor  parxs 
ct)nstitute  the  county's  total  approach  to  raeetir^  recreation  needs,  wnile  youth's 
dtiiaands  are  i’or  other  types  of  facilities.  The  contrast  between  desires  ana  tneir 
satisfaction  in  the  field  of  recreation  should  point  up  this  report's  recoramendations. 


Schools 


Washington  County  public  schools  are  organized  into  1 districts,  each  with 
a high  school.  Over  14,000  students  were  enrolled  in  grades  9-12  in  196S,  and  the 
high  schools  graduated  3,226.  However,  approximately  one-half  the  male  population 
over  25  in  I960  hac  only  an  eighth  grade  education  or  less.  Presumably  the  percent- 
age IS  lower  for  1969,  out  that  it  is  significantly  lower  is  open  to  doubt. 

The  county  has  scant  follow-up  information  on  its  high  school  gradxiates.  The 
Committee  shares  the  schools'  concern  for  im^proving  the  quality  of  education.  It 
feels  that  this  concei-n  should  go  with  youth  beyond  grad\iation.  Demographic  studies 
show  that  the  county  loses  heavily  to  outmigration  among  this  group;  perhaps  improviip? 
the  quality  of  the  schools  will  provide  a partial  corrective  by  inducing  more  to 
remain,  or  by  attracting  another  complement  from  elsewhere. 

Traditionally,  the  county  h^as  relied  on  two  local  schools,  Washington-Jefferson 
College  for  Men,  and  California  State  College  (specializing  in  manual  arts  training), 
along  with  munerous  regional  schools  for  post-graduate  education.  Ths  time  has 
arrived  to  re-assess  the  situation  and  decide  w’hat,  if  anything,  can  oe  done  to  en- 
nance  local  post-hi  educational  opport'onities  - such  as  instituting  a community  college 
which  so  far  is  only  at  the  talki.ig  stage. 
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The  Washington  County  Coramittee,  accepting  the  directives  of  the 
State  Coiaiuiutee  on  Children  and  Youth  to  employ  a flexible  approacn 
suited  to  its  community,  elected  to  concentrate  on  three  projects. 

This  led  to  a focus  on  Youth-Adult  dialogues  on  education,  a focus  on 
deviant  and  delinquent  children,  and  a focus  on  guidance  counselling 
beginning  with  the  earliest  possible  school  year. 

Descriptions  of  these  three  projects,  with  their  appended  rBCoranen- 
dations,  constitute  the  core  of  this  report.  In  aodition,  the  first 
project  includes  tlie  ojaestions  and  tabulated  answers  to  a youth  opinion 
questionnaire  administered  to  high  school  students.  Another  question- 
naire, used  widely  throu^ghout  the  county,  is  included  in  the  appendix 
with  answers  to  each  question  typifying  adult  and  youth  responses. 


Focus  on  Youth  and  Adult  Interaction 


The  bi-montnly  youth  and  ad'alt  meetings  endeavored  to  investigate 
home  values,  educational  values,  and  peer  group  values.  However,  most 
of  the  meetings  dwelt  on  the  educational  values.  Both  the  adxilt  chair- 
man and  the  youth  chairman  exolored  home  and  peer  group  values  at  a 
number  of  the  meetings,  but  the  dialogue  would  drift  back  to  education. 
This  is  the  reason  why  this  report  contains  more  information  about  educa- 
tion as  developed  from  the  dialogues  because  this  seems  to  be  where  the 
interest  centered.  Information,  attitudes,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing; (l)  home,  (2)  education,  and  (3)  peer  group  values  developed  from 
the  Washington  County  bi-monthly  meetings  are  listed  as  follows; 

(l)  home  - findings 

a.  There  is  a large  generation  gap  between  parents 
and  children.  Learning  to  live  with  this  is  not 
the  sarr.e  as  learning  to  accept  it.  Children  are 
often  upset  by  existing  conditions  in  the  home, 

b.  Parents  pressure  children  with  the  attitude  ”dcn*t 
care  whao  you  do  just  so  long  as  you  make  money." 

They  are  roiterialistic  and  are  not  worried  about 
their  children  fitting  into  society, 

c.  Parents  today  have  a lessened  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  seem  to  be  too  busy. 
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d.  Parents  are  conl'used  about  the  provisions  they  make 
for  their  children  and  about  what  their  real  needs  are. 

e.  Most  parents  are  concerned  about  their  children  having 
things  that  they  were  denied, 

f.  Sex  is  not  talked  about  until  the  "hump"  is  reached  and 
then  it  is  often  times  too  late. 

lu  is  felt  that  the  moral  values  that  are  instilled  in  or  tai^hu  to 
chilai'on  should  be  carried  over  and  be  part  of  the  school  prograju.  Tne 
school  should  explore  and  expand  the  moral  values  that  are  taught  in  the 
home . 

(1)  home  recommendations 

a.  The  parents  give  the  basic  background  to  the  child  and 
encourage  hixu.  if/hen  a child  enters  school  it  is  felt 
that  the  counselPig  department  is  not  very  helpf-ul  in 
promoting  achievement  for  life. 

b.  The  home  should  teach  children  respect  for  their 
teachers . 

c.  Education  is  not  all  in  the  classroom.  The  home  must 
assume  some  of  the  responsibility, 

d.  If  the  questions  of  sex  arising  in  the  home  are  answered 
iiriaediately  and  directly,  a feeltng  of  trust  will  develop 
between  the  parent  and  the  child.  If  the  child  is  given 
the  "brush  off",  he  will  go  to  some  other  source  and  be 
reluctant  to  ask  questions  in  the  future, 

e.  Even  though  parents  are  not  thoroughly  educated  on  the 
subject  of  sex,  3(OC  education  should  however  be  startec 
in  tne  home  and  continued  in  the  school.  There  was  no 
consensus  on  the  age  which  schools  should  begin  sex 
education  co'orses.,  although  parents  aomitted  to  reneging 
on  their  respcnsibility  in  the  home. 

(2)  education  — findings 

a.  It  is  noted  that  if  the  teacher  v/ere  closer  to  the 
sttident  without  losing  respect,  the  child  would  have 
more  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself. 

b.  Ecucation  has  good  intent.  It  teaches  you  Hiany  things, 
but  you  learn  little  about  life  ann  people. 
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c.  There  was  a Teeling  that  private  schools  are  different 
from  public  schools  in  ideas  of  conformity.  Private 
schools  can  dictate  a way  of  thinking  which  leads  to 
little  diversification  in  the  school  system.  Youth  is 
more  willing  to  accept  rules  to  conform  in  private  than 
in  public  schools. 

d.  Student  suggestions  are  brought  up  but  never  really  get 
to  the  proper  authority. 

e.  Society  puts  people  in  categories  ano  the  school  seems 

to  follow  this  same  pattern.  Social  status  of  the  family 
is  made  to  determine  social  status  of  the  youth  in  school, 

f.  Teachers  who  do  not  teach  are  cheating  the  students. 

g.  The  blate  for  bad  teachers  falls  upon  the  administration. 
Youth  feels  that  the  administration  should  have  power  to 
say  whether  or  not  a teacher  is  competent,  and  the  in- 
competent teachers  sho'old  be  weeded  out, 

h.  Baa. teaching  may  be  the  result  of  a financial  problem, 

Aaults  regretted  that  teachers  must  subsidize  their  poor 
salaries  with  moon-lighting. 

i.  Good  teachers  leave  the  system  where  the  pay  is  inadequate. 

Teachers  feel  that  pressure  is  put  on  them  to  let  certain 
students  pass  in  order  to  participate  in  sports. 

There  is  a general  feeling  of  mistrust  or  fear  that  students  have  for 
teachers.  Children  do  not  feel  free  to  confide  or  place  their  trust  in 
teachers.  Teachers  do  not  consistently  keep  student  conferences  with  them 
in  strict  confidence. 

(2)  education  — recommendations 

a.  The  teacher  will  gair;  respect  cUd  have  little  discipline 
problems  if  he  acts  like  a person  and  has  something  genuine 
to  offer  to  his  students.  The  good  teacher  is  well-organized 
and  knows  his  subject.  The  school  administration  should  dig 
deeper  into  the  why  of  these  problems. 

b.  Children  should  not  be  held  bacK  in  school.  There  should  be 
an  evaluation  committee  when  this  problem  arises.  Youth 
shoulQ  be  advanced  in  their  subjects  according  to  ability, 
but  should  be  grouped  as  close  as  possible  with  their  own 
age  level. 
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c.  The  set-ap  in  the  school  system  sho'olG  allow  for  more 
electives  in  all  fields  and  h^ve  fewer  required  subjects. 

Most  schools  are  not  geared  for  the  needs  of  students  and 
the  type  of  coirimunity  should  determine  the  subjects  offered 
in  the  curriculum. 

d.  Sex  education  in  the  schools  should  be  taught  with  consideration 
of  the  maturity  of  the  student.  It  requires  a weJl  qtialified 
teacher,  sensitive  to  adolescent  problems  and  possessing  respect 
and  a good  set  cf  morals. 

Some  aspects  of  sex  ecucation  should  be  elective  and  the  emotio.iaii- 
aspect  of  the  child  should  be  considered. 

e.  Schools  shoulc  hire  teachers  representing  minority  groups  in 
society,  vrhether  or  not  those  minorities  live  in  the  cornm-onity. 
Students  will  benefit  by  exposure  to  the  different  religious 
and  races  and  ethnic  groups. 


In  S'ummariiing  education  through  the  eyes  of  youth,  one  might  theorize 
that  eaucation  has  a good  intent.  Teachers  teach  students  many  things,  but 
they  remeiuber  or  lea^ni  nothing.  The  goal  of  education  is  a self-appreciation 
of  one’s  education.  The  "system'*  teaches  memorization.  Students  are  readied 
for  college,  but  are  they  ready  for  life? 

Upper  middle  class  school's  opinion:  It  is  very  difficult  to  iirngine 
some  place  wnere  you  have  never  been.  Students  do  not  learn  about  people. 
They  have  always  gone  to  a school  where  everyone  was  the  same  class, 

Mucation,  how'ever,  can  only  do  so  much.  Getting  along  with  individuals 
should  come  through  clubs  anc  youth  groups  within  the  community. 


(3)  peer  group  values  — findings 

a.  The  older  generation  seems  to  have  more  prejudice  \ 
against  the  negro  than  the  younger  generation, 

b.  The  negro  rxms  into  more  problems  than  the  white 
student  realizes,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing decent  housing,  etc. 

c.  A ntinber  of  students  felt  that  the  morals  are  chang- 
ing for  the  better  and  that  they  coincide  with  the 
technical  and  scientific  change  of  the  modern  age. 

They  believe  their  actions  are  consonant  with  values 
relevant  to  this  society's  rapid  social  and  techno- 
lopical  changes,  and  are  deemed  " irmTiOral"  only  by 
standards  now  outmoded, 

d.  Yooag  people  no  longer  listen  to  their  parents.  Instead, 
uhey  cjaesuicn  why  and  then  they  form  their  own  standards. 
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y»  j^iving  toget  lyj'  as  a roamed  couple  without  E:i£,rriage 

has  its  drawbacks  in  that  the  children  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  no  family. 

f.  Marriage  is  sacred  and  "free  love"  cheapens  the  act. 

General  comment:  The  disadvantaged  youth  is  reluctant  to  express  how 
he  really  feels.  He  is  not  sure  just  how  to  take  his  place  in  societ-y 
or  where  his  place  really  is  in  society, 

(3;  peer  group  values  — recommendations 

a,  Iveryone  has  some  degree  of  prejudice  and  it  was  felt  that 
a write  person  can  never  really  knov;  how  a colored  person 
feels.  People  conscious  of  prejudice  are  over-friendly  to 
persons  from  minority  gi’oups  out  of  feelings  of  guilt.  The 
church  and  local  organizations  should  take  a more  active 
paru  in  correcting  this  situation. 

b,  School  IS  like  a small  society,  thus  it  is  hard  for  a student, 
to  keep  a he  attitudes  that  prevail  at  home  from  in:riuencing 
his  personality.  The  individual  snould  really  learn  to  know 
hiir>self . 

c,  A youth  wdth  proolems  does  not  escape  the  problems  by  going 
some  place  else.  There  should  be  more  provisions  within  the 
school  systems  or  community  where  one  can  obtain  professional 
help. 
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One  of  the  cuestnonnaires  prepared  and  circulated  by  the  Co'onay 
Youth  Co-Chairman  was  given  to  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grade  students  anc 
teachers  in  Trinity  High  School,  The  questions,  a tabulation  of  the 
answers  expressed  in  percentages  and  a list  of  comments  by  students  and 
teachers  is  given  here.  Contrasts  and  similarities  between  attitudes  of 
the  two  age  groups,  for  the  most  part,  follow  a predictable  pattern.  The 
teachers  uend  to  be  more  conservative  than  their  students,  except  in  the 
surprising  answer  to  the  first  and  fourth  questions. 


1 , Concerning  cur-rent  issues,  do  you  feel  that  student  protests  are 
justified  ’under  any  circumstances? 

Students  Yes  37l  No  No  Answer  (j% 

Teachers  Yes  No  5-0^ 


2.  Concerning  current  issues,  do  you  feel  that  this  country  is  doing 
too  much,  enough,  or  too  little  for  black  people? 


Too  Nuch  Enough  Too  Little 

Students  1%  k%  21% 

( T%  did  not  answer  or  thought  we  were  doing  the  wrong  thing  for 
black  people) 

Teachers  U0%  40^  20% 

3.  Concerning  current  iss’ues,  do  you  feel  that  prejudice  against  negro 
students  exists  in  yo'ur  school? 

Stuaents  Yes  32^  No  63^ 

Teachers  Yes  20^  No  80^ 


4. 


Concerning  morals,  how  do  you  feel  about  pre-marital  sex?  {iS  had 
no  coitment) 


Depends  on 

Should  be 

Individual 

Definitely 

AO 

Accepted 

Differences 

Not 

Ans 

Boys 

1L% 

“•  or*/ 

18:^ 

38% 

Cr  iris 

3% 

8% 

41:^ 

h8% 

Teachers 

0% 

30% 

30% 

Concerning 

education,  do  you  feel 

that 

3''ou  are  being 

educated  or 

contributi 

xig  to  education,  each  as 

the 

case  may  be? 

Students 

Yes  90?b  No 

10, ^ 

Teachers 

Yes  100%  No 

0^ 
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6.  Concernirx^  education,  do  you  feel  that  your  high  school  curriculuii. 
is  broad  enough? 


Students 

Teachers 


Yes 

Yes 


No 

No 


60% 


7,  Concerning  education,  do  you  feel  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
discipline? 


Students 

Teachers 


Yes 

Yes 


8.  FolloKir^^  are  some  random  samples  of  ansvfers  from  students  and  teachers 
on  the  question:  What  is  your  definition  of  education? 

Students  remarks  on  education: 

Acquiring  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  make  us  better  citizens. 
Learning  .hov/  to  act  towarci  society. 

Gaining  knowledge  through  experience  and  schooling. 

Acquiring  knov;lege  and  forming  values  for  the  future. 

Learning  the  right  uhings  to  do  and  how  to  do  them. 

To  learn  and  to  understand  about  life,  its  problems  and  probable  solutions. 
When  you  learn  and  profit  from  it. 

The  moral  and  logical  correction  of  a person. 

The  process  of  molding  a child’s  character  and  knowledge. 

Teachers  remarks  on  education: 

That  which  gives  a student  insight  and  ability  to  think  for  himself 
arid  to  make  logical  decisions  based  upon  valid  observations  in  various 
circumstances  which  he  will  encounter  throughout  his  life. 

Self “discipline  in  uhe  virtues  of  life  and/or  understanding  of  ouher 
factors  in  life.  A self  cedication  to  training  oneself  to  the  learning 
process  in  order  to  better  understand  our  society  and  criticize  it  with 
a mature  outlook. 

education  is  the  preparation  for  citizenship. 
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The  development  of  rational  thought  processes  through  stucying  tne 
ideas  of  uhe  past,  transferring  these  ideas  and  using  them  as  a oase 
in  developing  new  ideas. 

The  training  and  experience  which  help  an  individual  to  thirlc,  act, 
and  react  responsibly  in  the  given  society. 

Good  foundation  in  basics  and  the  ability  to  talk  and  get  along  with 
people . 

Tne  question  on  morals:  Ivno  or  what  do  you  blame  for  a delinquent  cnild’s 

actions? 

Student ^3  remarks  on  above  cuestion: 

iV/eryone  felt  that  it  was  either  the  parent’s  fault  or  the  child’s 
environment  (group  association)  or  both  that  was  to  blame  for  a 
aelinquent  chile’s  actions. 

Teachers  '.'emarks; 


The  teachers,  also  felt  that  the  blam.e  belonged  to  the  envirormaent 
and  parents. 

The  question  on  home  was:  The  main  trouble  with  my  parents  is: 

Student ' s remarks 


They  are  behind  the  timies. 

They  insist  on  over-protecting  me. 

They  don’t  listen  or  try  to  understand  our  problems  and  our  ideas. 

They  don't  even  give  me  credit  for  knowing  anything  or  having  my  own 
opinions. 

They  think  I don’t  have  responsibilities. 

They  try  to  protect  me  too  much. 

They  v/ant  me  to  compete  against  the  kid  next  coor  in  school,  athletics, 
arid  manners. 

They  con’t  understand  my  maturity. 

They  are  trying  to  run  my  life. 

They  don't  tjadersuand  the  reasons  we  want  changes  itade. 

The  cuesuion  on  morals  was  a sentence  to  be  completed.  The  main  tr'ouble 
with  youth  is, 

'teachers ' remark s ; 


They  are  net  seri.^us  enoup'n  in  preparing  for  the  future. 
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Think  all  answers  are  simple 
They  have  ixcid  lil’e  too  easy. 

There  are  too  many  followers  and  not  enough  leaders. 

They  lack  responsibility  and  respect 
Lack  of  confidence 

hey  are  living  in  a very  complex  society  and  no  one  has  time  'cc 
alk  ^i‘:h  nher.i  concerning  their  troubles  ana  finding  solutions  for 
uheir  problems. 

They  want  to  grou  up  too  soon — too  fasu. 

Parental  pajapering 

They  get  away  v/ith  ohings  too  easily. 
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Focuo  on  Deviant  and  Delinquent  Children 


It  was  a scene  worthy  of  Dickens’  Oliver  Tvdst » Seven  kids,  ages  12  to 
13 i housed  in  a ramshackle  firetrap;  three  beds  to  a room,  bars  on  the  wLodows 
doors  locked  at  night  from  the  outside.  Recreational  facilities  almost  nil,  little 
or  no  professional  comselling.  "Yes  sir.  No  Ma’am,  (play  it  cool  so  you  can 
get  out  - the  overflow  goes  to  the  county  jail  - tomorrow  I been  here  six  months)." 

What  appeared  barbaric  to  nineteenth  centur-y  En^'^land  must  be  even  more  ceplor- 
able  to  Americans  now.  Youuhs  in  eheir  early  teens;  "incorrigibles"  w^hose  iPiajor 
cr:ijnes  consist  wnolly  of  uruancy  spawTied  by  a broken  home  ana  often  compiicateQ  by 
poverty  and  racial  aiscriminatior.  are  "treated"  by  neglect  and  incarcerated  like  - 
even  with  - aculn  criminals.  Applied  to  certain  aspects  of  the  handling  of  juvenile 
deviant  behavior,  and  to  the  County  Detention  Home,  these  criticisms  but  briefly 
e^ooress  the  indignation  felt  by  concerned  citizens  who  have  visited  the  Horae  and 
looked  into  the  system. 

Given  these  conditisns,  the  County  Chairman  directed  one  of  the  three  focuses 
of  his  committee  to  a project  which  sought  to  correct  some  of  the  obvious  discrep- 
ancies in  this  area  of  social  neglect. 

This  project  was  a joint  effort  of  the  Washington  County  Commissioners,  Coijnty 
Judges,  Juvenile  Court,  and  the  Home  and  School  Visitors  of  the  Washington  County 
School  Systems,  Like  most  communities,  the  handling  of  deviant  and  delinquent  c.hild- 
ron  presents  a pressing  problenr  which  seems  almost  irapossible  to  solve.  In  is  hoped 
that  this  projecu  will  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  a beginning  of  something  bigger 
and  better  for  the  future  of  the  young  people  of  Washington  County, 

The  home  and  school  visitors  of  Washington  County,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Schools,  held  periodic  meetings  at  various  high  schools  witnin 
the  county.  One  result  of  these  meetings  was  to  inform  educators  and  other  personnel 
involved  in  the  handling  of  our  youth  about  the  outmoded,  outdated  and  ineffective 
methods  which  are  used  in  handling  deviant  and  delinquent  children.  As  a further 
gro'wth,  a movement  was  suarted  to  enlighten  the  community  about  some  of  the  newer 
and  more  successful  ideas  and  methods  used  in  other  parts  of  our  nation. 

The  wheels  were  set  in  motion  for  this  project  at  a meeting  of  County  home  ana 
school  visitors  held  at  Trinity  High  School,  November  25,  1968.  This  assembl;/- 
proposed  a general  plan  of  operation  whereby  help  would  be  solicited  from  influential 
groups  of  the  community.  The  home  and  school  visitors  then  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  the  Juvenile  Court,  judges,  school  board  presidents  of  each 
district  in  the  courby,  count j'’  superintendents,  superintendents  of  each  school 
district,  and  the  acLuinistration  of  each  school  district. 

The  local  news  ir.edj.a  would  publicize  it  with  periodic  press  releases,  anno’ance- 
ma.its,  and  pictures.  It  was  decided  to  have  the  first  Thursday  in  Marcn,  1969  as 
a target  date  for  an  all  day  progra.t  climaxing  the  effort,  i.isa  Alversa  Richette, 
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a notyad  lavr^er  in  juveniie  v/ork  in  ine  eastern  lni">6d  Stales,  anc  pai'^:^:- 
ulariiy  Philadelphia,  acceptec  the  request  to  be  guest  speaker  backed  up 
by  a panel  of  local  experts  who  were  involved  in  handling  problems  of  youth. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  outgrowth  of  the  day’s  events  would  lay  a foundation 
for  the  establis'nment  of  better  juvenile  relationships  in  Wasnington  County. 

'iiarch  6th  was  Target  Day.  The  daylong  program  was  built  around  the 
talents  and  ability  of  tlrs.  Richette  to  convey  to  others  the  disturbing 
realities  whicn  stem  from  the  failure  of  society  to  face  problems  of  juvenile 
behavior.  There  were  three  parts  to  the  program,  each  held  in  a different 
locale.  The  first  was  a low-key  approach  w'hich  consisted  of  a conference 
between  the  program  guest  and  school  personnel  from  all  districts  of  the 
coxinty.  Charleroi  Area  High  bchool  provided  the  seeting  at  9:30  A.K.,  and 
reoresentatives  of  law  enforcement  and  welfare  agencies,  the  nevrs  media,  clergy, 
and  interested  citizens  also  attended,  kirs.  Richette  focussed  on  students  in 
school,  and  presented  these  points: 

1.  The  legal  rights  of  children  must  be  nrotected  at  all  times. 

A complaint  or  a petition  must  be  filed  before  a child  caii 
be  brc\ight  to  coiirt.  This  also  applies  to  school  officials 
or  administrators. 

2.  The  dignity  of  the  child  must  be  maintained.  In  a recent 
ooinion  a Supreme  Court  Justice  made  it  clear  that  children 
are  legally  persons,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
respect  f'and.miental  rights  of  persons  just  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  respect  the  state. 

3.  Up  until  the  time  of  the  Gault  Decision,  children  had  been 
deprived  of  ohe  samiS  consideration  that  an  adult  would  receive 
in  court.  For  example,  a child  would  usTj^ally  receive  a much 
stiff er  sentence  than  an  adult  would  receive  for  the  same  crime. 

4.  A reading  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  proves  that  the  state  can- 
not label  a child  as  "different"  without  due  process  of  law. 

5.  In  school  there  must  be  freedom  of  expression  with  responsibility, 
anc.  freedom  to  make  mistakes  without  fear  of  reprisals, 

o.  In  scncci  seating  there  is  a tendency  to  put  ever;.'tr,:ing  in 

rfmoticnal  terms.  The  rule  of  law,  not  of  men,  snouid  pre\'ail 
anc  tile  scncol  ought  to  teach  children  tnis.  Students  sncula 
know  their  rights  and  also  the  rights  of  otners, 

7.  School  authorities  should  remember  the  purpose  behind  "in-depth" 
studies  of  a student.  Things  told  in  confidence  must  be  kept  in 
confidence.  (School  counselors  sho^ild  be  exemipt  from  subpoena  in 
order  to  protect  the  confidences  and  rights  of  the  counselee.) 
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8,  Tha  school  sho-old  pa'otern  its  systex  after  society  and  not 

have  separate  rules  and  regulations  contrary  to  laws  of  sociecy. 

The  school  does  not  have  absolute  power  over  a siudent  unless 
it  involves  the  well-being  of  other  students.  This  means  a child's 
person  is  net  allowed  to  be  searched,  nor  his  locker,  nor  any  of 
his  private  property  without  being  notified  of  his  rights  and 
privileges,  except  in  the  case  of  extreme  emergency. 

9.  Teachers  are  not  police  officers;  they  are  educators. 

10.  The  Supreme  Court  states  t,he  child  has  a right  to  education  anc  any 
suspension  from  scnocl  or  any  procedures  involving  school  exclusion 
must  observe  the  due  process  of  law« 

11.  Many  of  our  educguional  systems  discipline  through  fear.  No  child 
can  learn  when  he  is  afraid;  no  teacher  can  teach  when  he  is  afraid. 

12.  No  educator  should  rob  a child  of  has  dignity  and  self-pride.  Making 
all  chiloren  conform  to  the  same  pattern  is  not  correct.  This 
makes  the  non-coriforming  child  even  more  trouble  for  society.  In  is 
oetter  to  lead  than  to  force. 

13.  An  educator  should  remem^ber  that  love  is  important  to  teaching. 

Just  because  a child  has  physical  parents  does  not  mean  they  provide 
love,  understanding,  and  interest.  Deprived  of  these  at  home,  he 
may  seek  them*  in  school. 

14.  The  school  sho'old  notify  parents  and  tell  the  child  of  his  rights  if 
police  action  becomes  necessary. 

15.  Conduct  and  behavior  should  not  be  treated  the  same  as  dress.  Who 
should  set  tne  standards  of  the  child’s  appearance?  What  is  accept- 
able in  society  should  be  accepted  in  the  school.  For  example,  uhe 
school  should  step  in  only  in  cases  of  emergency  — if  apparel  is 
too  extreme  as  to  continually  disrupt  the  learning  process  of  others. 

16.  The  child  should  be  allowed  to  express  his  personal  thougnts  so  long 
as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  students. 

The  second  part  of  the  day’s  program  was  an  afternoon  meeting  held  in  the 
County  Co'urt  House  with  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  aid  other  officials 
to  discuss  some  of  the  pressing  juvenile  problems  in  Washington  County.  Mrs. 
licheute  conferred  wich  Judge  Alexander  R,  Curran  and  Judge  Harold  V.  Fergus 
along  with  District  Attorney  Jess  D.  Costa  ar*d  County  Commissioners  Michael  R. 
Fl^nn,  John  P,  Bevic,  and  John  Mazza  along  'with  home  and  school  visitors  Willi;im 
C.  Good,  Don  .imery,  and  Joseph  Barcelona.  The  topics  under  discussion  at  this 
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rjeetr^ng  wei-e  of  a general  natvire  and  were  eenterec  aroiiiid  the  prohL.ens 
of  Washington  Co'onty  and  its  relationship  oo  the  problems  of  the  rest, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pemsylvania , The  meeting  w'as  of  an  informative 
tj^e  and  no  decisions  were  to  be  made.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
prologue  to  the  evening  program. 

The  day’s  climax  for  the  project  on  deviant  and  delinquent  children 
was  held  at  the  Trinity  High  School  Auditorium  at  8:00  P.M.  with  Dr.  Douglas 
D.  Bowman,  Superintendent  of  Washington  County  Schools  the  program  director. 
Several  other  superintendents  of  various  school  districts  within  the  co-unty 
spearneaded  and  supported  the  program.  The  main  part  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  guest  speaker,  Mrs.  Lisa  A.  Ricliette.  Her  speech  was  follov/ed 
bj--  p.'-mel  mocierator,  Charles  R.  Clark,  president  of  ^he  Viashington  Ccanty 
School  Director’s  Association,  who  introduced  guest  panelist  Judge  Alexander 
R.  Curran,  Judge  of  Coimnon  Pleas  Co'art,  John  ?.  Bevic,  Washington  County 
Commissioner,  Dr.  Howard  F.  Jt.ck,  Superintendent  of  Peters  Township  Schools, 

Donald  S.  iimery,  home  and  school  visitor,  and  Corporal  Walter  E.  Geroaa, 

Youth  Aid  Officer,  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  Kany  questions  v/ere 
aired  by  the  panel  and  the  audience  of  nearly  300  persons.  However,  tne 
main  poinos  and  recommendations  to  be  considered  were  set  forth  in  Mrs.  Richette’s 
speech. 

Facts  made  known  by  Mrs.  F.ichette  were  as  follows: 

1.  Up  to  no\'i  the  public  has  treated  the  juvenile  court  as  the 

sanitation  department  in  our  judicial  system. 

2.  Comrriunities  have  dumped  children  into  the  juvenile  courts  and 
have  forced  the  courts  into  being  tough  on  the  children  because 
of  very  poor  treatment  facilities  with  which  to  work, 

3.  It  is  a fact  that  before  the  19th  century,  courts  nriade  no  dis- 
tinction between  adults  and  children  in  cases  of  crime.  In 
200  years  we  have  not  progressed  very  far  from  this  attitude. 

1,  The  Juvenile  Court  was  established  mainly  to  promote  the  growth  and 
rehabilitation  of  children,  but  due  to  public  pressure  the  court  is 
UxCable  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  x^rhich  it  was  originally  creamec, 

5.  Statistics  show  that  1,000,000  children  got  into  trouble  in  1968 
and  that  in  the  fut'oi'e  one  boy  in  six  will  pass  through  the  Juvenile 
Court  system, 

6.  The  most  dramatic  new  area  of  criminal  offenses  among  youth  is  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  has  been  in  sub-urban 
areas . 

7.  Our  probation  system  for  cnildren  who  get  into  trouble  in  Pennsylvania 
has  never  been  given  a chance. 
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In  hen  practice  of  criminal  law,  which  as  mostly  confinea  to 
persons  xmder  nwenty-five,  she  has  encountered  many  youths  who 
have  never  met  their  probation  officer.  Probation  case  workers 
have  too  much  of  a work  load  to  even  begin  to  meet  the  need. 

Specific  recoicimendations  made  by  Mrs.  Richette  in  her  talk  were: 

1.  V/e  must  stop  thinking  about  new  Jails  and  detention  homes 
and  start  thinking  of  a whole  host  of  intermediate  steps, 
such  as  preventative  measures  and  rehabilitation. 

2.  V/e  mus'c  realize  the  increasing  importance  of  probation.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  197^^  ihis  nation  will  need  23,000  probation 
officers . 

3.  VJe  should  try  to  secure  as  many  good  foster  homes  or  youth  centers 
as  possible  for  deviant  children  who  are  unable  to  function  proper- 
ly in  their  present  envirorimant . 

h.  Children  should  be  given  all  rights  and  privileges  in  the  scnool 
seuting.  Court  sanctions  should  be  the  last  resort, 

3.  Youth  bureaus  should  be  set  up  for  young  people  and  these  yo'ong 
people  snould  have  a voice  in  the  administration  of  the  bureaus 
by  having  an  opporfonity  to  vocalize  their  opinions, 

6.  Wnere  commiunities  do  not  have  enough  recreation  facilities  for 
youth,  the  schools  should  be  open  over  week-ends  and  be  the  sponsor 
of  productive  activities. 

7.  Detention  facilities  should  not  be  considered  as  a punishment. 

They  sho'old  be  a rehabilitation  center  with  decent  housing  facilities 
so  that  there  may  be  complete  medical  and  psychological  treatment  for 
the  youths  involved.  There  shculd  also  be  educational  facilities 
available.  If  the  institution  cannot  provide  this,  the  authorities 
should  find  foster  hones  for  these  children  or  use  the  facilities  of 
the  local  YliCA  or  YWCA,  half-way  houses,  or  whatever  youth  housing 
iTiay  be  available, 

8.  We  must  think  of  chilaren  as  vibrant,  living,  growing  beings  - nou 
Just  deviant, s 

Love  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  rehabilitating  children. 

Law  enforcement,  agencies  must  remember  tnat  once  a child  is  "Jailed"  pracuic- 
aily  all  lines  of  communication  toward  rehabilitation  are  closed. 
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After  the  panel  discussion;,  the  Regional  Coordinator  for  the  1970 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  representing  the  G-overnor's 
Coiuicil  for  Human  Services  summed  up  the  major  conclusions  of  the  speaker 
and  panel*  He  explained  the  aims  of  the  1970  Conference,  and  how  the  work 
of  Mr.  Good's  local  committee  on  children  and  youth  highlighted  an  important 
area  of  concern  in  Pennsylvania’s  preparations, 

Conclusicn:  It  was  felt  by  the  home  and  school  visitors  of  Washington 
Counoy  that  a reevaluation  of  the  accomplishnents  spurrred  by  the  oroject. 
should  be  tabulated  in  the  spring  of  1970,  7his  was  endorsed  by  tne  County 
Commissioners,  the  County  Coui'ts,  the  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the 
school  authorities  of  Washington  County, 

This  reevaluation  can  also  be  made  as  part  of  the  follow-up  activities 
in  the  county  for  the  1970  'Whate  House  Conference. 
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TRINITY  HIGH  3GHCX3I,  AuLITGRIIi: 

Ilarch  6,  I969 
8:00  P.M. 

THiS-IE:  Hov  Nashinrton  County  Gan  Best  Handle  I^a^n-rard  Children 

Personally  endorsed  or'/  Governor  Ra3nnond  P»  Shafer  as  part  of  Wash- 
ington County *s  contribution  to  the  Cominonwealth ‘ s Gornrrdttee  on  Children 
and  Youth  for  the  President's  ’'\Jhite  House  Conference  1970, 


WELGOYii;  Richard 

PROGRAh  alCRECTOll: 
Schocis 


I),  Biohoo^  Suoer  inter  dent  of  Trinity  Area  School  District 
Dr^  Douglas  Bovjinan^  Superintendent  of  Washington  Co'onty 


1111110 DdC '21  ON  OP  GTE.ST  SPlLTlhR:  Dr*  Ralph  P,  CastaYero,  Suoeriir/onaent  of 
C amor. -Me  rli lion  School  s 


GU.S3T  SPRIKER;  Mrs^  lAsa  Richette^  graduate  of  University  of  lernsyl.variia 
and  Yale  Lan  School^  mtionally  Ixioxrn  exoert  in  me  field  of  emotionally 
disturbed  anc  delincuent  children,  lect'orer  and  author. 


PaillL  MODERATOR:  Charles  Clark,  president  of  the  Tririitjr  Area  ochool 
Board 


PANEL  GUESTS: 

Judge  Ale>oar.dcr  R,  Curran  of  Washinguon  County  Co-urrion  Pleas  Courm 
Michael  R,  chairuan  of  the  Washington  County  Cornraesioners 

Dr«  Howard  ?*  Jack,  sunerinuendent  of  Peters  Tox-mship  Schools 
Donald  G*  lYneig/,  home  and  school  visitor  for  the  ,/ashington  School 
Distri-ct 

Cpl,  '/alter  B,  Geroda,  youth  aid  officer  for  the  Bsrmsylvania  Suate 
Police  at  the  Washington  Barracks 


Possible  cuestions  to  be  aired: 


# 

O 


5# 


What  sanctions  shcold  be  olaced  on  de'/iant  children? 
lliat  -orocedunes  x-zould  be  best  for:  (a)  schools  to  follow,  (b) 
home  to  follow,  and  (c'.  court  to  folloxi;  in  classifying:  a:Lid  handling 
deviant  cnildren? 

How  can  co'unty  detention  s/''st/em  beuter  meet  the  neeas  to  rehabilita'oe 
deviant  caiidren? 

What  is  the  correct  procedure  for  schools  and  commimity  to  follow 
wnen  a child  has  been  returned  hone:  ^a'  a detention  home,  (b) 
a youth  development  center? 

What  should  be  included  on  the  staff  of  a firsu  class  detention 
home? 

Por  i-ho  best  interests  of  the  child,  x-i'sat  should  take  place  in  a 
deuention  home  in  tac  line  ox  (a)  education,  (b)  mecical  care, 
and  (c^  T'syoholof'icuil  treatment? 
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7*  7s  there  a better  nethod  for  handling  devisrit  children,  for 
onunple:  (a)  appro''’‘ed  and  properl^r  sxipervised  private  horaes 
mth  olent^'  of  professional  help  fron  local  vjelfare  organizations, 
(b)  local  schools  involved  adth  proper  staff  and  trained  nersonnel 
to  handle  wayi-iard  children,  and  (c)  a 00^1101  ty  project  ;dth 
several  service  clubs  or  other  aoproved  organizations? 

8,  The  role  the  law  enforcement  agencies  should  practice  in  handling 
deviant  or  delincuent  children, 

5l  Hcx\'  c.an  "jayajarc  ^routh  best  ma’ce  adults  aware  of  their  needs  to 
live  richer  life? 


The  Washington 
excress  their  aopre 
iTLaldng  it  tos.sible 


Couity  lommittee  on  Children  and  Youth  vTould  like 
ciation  to  all  organizations  and  oersonnel  revolved 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  citizens  of  'ias-'ington 


in 


Comity  on  the  probleros  of  waja^ard  children  in  their  owi  area. 


County  Chairman:  William  G,  Good 
Youth  Chairman:  Helene  Urbaiiy 

Adult  Chairman:  i^lrs,  'fray  Pa-ol 
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i^artiai  list-  ol  -partLcipating  personnel  on  the  Project  Focus  cn  leviar.c 
and  delir.cuert  Children: 

Judge  Alexancer  R,  C-orran 
Judge  Harold  Y . Fergus 
Commissoner  Michael  R.  Fl^/nn 
CoiDEiissioner  John  Bevic 
Commissioner  John  Ma2,za 
District  Attorney  Jess  D,  Cosua 

Dr.  Do-uglas  J.  Bo\vinan,  'Washington  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Richard  D.  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trinity  Area  School  District 
Dr.  Howard  F.  Jack,  Superintenc.ent  of  Schools,  Peters  Township  Schools 
Dr.  Ralph  F,  Casoaferc,  Superintendent  of  Scnools,  Canon-McKillan  Schools 
Corporal  Walter  3.  Geroda.,  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Mrs,  Wray  Paul,  Jr.,  Aau_t  Co-Chairrrian 


Part icira ting  ScnoolL 

John  K,  Hunter 
Stanley  Milo ho vie h 
Sherman  Underwood 
David  3.  Miller 
George  H.  Roadman 
Russell  P.  Cousins 
Herma,n  N.  Raicos 
William  E,  Spealm^ 
John  T,  Caldwell 
George  Z.  Muinper 
James  W,  Stimson 
Dr.  George  F.  Buell 
Charles  R.  Clark 
John  B,  McCr eight 


Board  -^residents: 


Ave^la  Area 
Bentworth 
Bet  hi ehem-C  end  er 
Burgettsto’.in'i  Area. 
California  Area 
C c.no  n-McMillan 
Chxarleroi  Area 
Chart iars-Houst on 
Fort  Cherry 
11c  Guffey 
Peters  Township 
Piinggold 
Trinity  Area 
■^Washington 


Home  and  Schcol  Visitors  of 

Frank  Longevits'n 
Patsy  Dinar do 
Warren  Scott 
Nicholas  Mervosn 
Joseph  Guerra 
O.J.  Orsino 
Joseph  Barcelona 
Anthony  Vivio 
Patsy  Calabrese 
John  1’,  Clutter 
Mrs.  Margareu  Maifet 
Mary  Vv'ickerham 
William  C.  Gooc 
Donald  G.  Zmery 


Washinpi-on  County; 

Avella  Area 
.Bentworth 
3eth-G enter 
Burgettstown  Area 
California  Area 
Canon-McMillan 
Charleroi  Area 
Chart iers-Houst on 
Fort  Cherry 
McGuffey 
Peters  Township 
Ringgold 
Trinity  Area 
Washington 


Mrs,  Lisa  Aversa  Ric'nette,  b.A..,  LL.B. 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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?ocus  on  zhe  Child  and  the  Keys  to  £ett  er  Education 


In  the  background  of  this  project  lies  a general  concern  for  the  o^uality 
of  guidance  counseling  in  schools,  and  for  the  student  whose  behavior  makes 
him  a problem  case  for  counsellors,  home  and  school  visitors,  his  family,  and 
himself.  To  begin  with,  an  investigation  into  the  meaning  and  function  of 
guidance  counseling  v/as  initiated.  This  led  to  another  phase  which  sought  to 
compile  infcrmaoion  iron  firsu  grace  cnv;ard  about  each  school  child  so  his 

fut'ore  development  mighu  be  •understood  better  by  counsellors  later  chargee  \dth 
that  suuoent‘£  guida.noe.  The  final  projection  points  toward  developing  a proolem 
iaeiitif ication  S2'£tem  v;nich  wo'uld  begin  even  before  first  grade. 


Interest  in  this  area  was  sp'urred  on  by  the  resulis  of  a general  teacher's 
meeting  of  250  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  1968-69  school  year.  Tne  teacners 
ecq:)ressed  their  thoughts  on  the  guidance  program  not  only  in  the  schools  vfhere 
they  taught,  but  guidance  in  general  t'lroughout  oior  school  system.  Accordingly, 

Dr.  Mary  B.  Chisholm,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Duquesne  University 
was  invited  to  conduct  a group  communication  and  participation  -program  on  guidance. 
Through  the  round  table  discussions  there  was  every  inaication  that  the  teachers 
themselves  recognized  the  need  for  a strong  guidance  and  co'onseling  program  that 
wo'uld  go  beyond  the  mere  testing  and  discipline  to  deal  with  the  personal  problems 
of  students.  The  teachers  showed  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  she  need  for 
professionally  trained  parsons  in  this  specialized  area  and  they  indicated  a will- 
ingness to  cooperate  in  uheir  own  role  as  teachers. 

Some  interesting  points  that  emerged  from  the  group  dynamics  were: 

1.  Sho-uld  have  more  than  ona  guidance  counselor  in  the  district.  He 
should  be  readily  available, 

2.  In  counseling,  tne  program  should  have  a "follow-up'*  schedule. 

3.  Tne  Program  shoulc  be  an  interaction  between  principals,  teachers, 
pupils,  and  parents. 

4.  Children  should  have  guidance  early  enough  to  prevent  any  major 
problems  later. 

5.  Testing  shoulc  non  be  the  only  factor  in  co'unseling 

o.  Children  shoulc  see  the  counselor  frequently  so  thau  he  v/ill  net  oe 
a stranger  to  them. 
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7.  Some  problems  have  to  be  met  right  at  the  moment  they  occur. 

a.  Teaching  should  have  a humanistic  approach 

b.  G-uidance  shoxild  aid  the  student  in  solving  his  problems 

c . Counselors  should  have  aides  to  handle  paper  work 

d.  The  staff  shoiild  have  access  to  the  services  of  a psychologist 
when  needed 

8.  Counseling  is  taking  a child  into  your  confidence,  giving  him  guidance, 
allowing  him  to  draw  himself  out  to  tell  the  counselor  his  problems. 

9.  Sho'ild  Tiave  more  counselors  to  take  care  of  those  studenus  not  going  to 
college.  Counselors  spend  all  their  time  helping  the  college-bo'and  to 
get  unto  college,  filling  forms,  etc. 

10.  Counselor  should  help  teachers  with  parent  conferences 

11.  Do  they  fit  schedule  around  student  or  do  they  fit  student  into  schedule? 

This  projecu,  now  entitled  "uhe  child  and  the  keys  to  better  education,''  was 
further  pursued  by  the  Trinity  Area  Home  and  School  Visitor  Department  v/ith  the 
cooperation  of  eighteen  first  grade  teachers  in  the  area  who  evaluated  the  problems 
and  needs  children  under  their  supervision,  Kost  of  the  teachers  remarkea  as  they 
were  evaluating  their  students  that  they  could  see  potential  student  dropouts  in 
our  educational  system  if  the  children's  needs  were  not  satisfied.  This,  of  co'orse, 
endorsed  the  project's  rationale. 

When  the  first  part  of  the  project  was  completed,  its  results  were  docusr.enued 
and  put  into  a report  in  which  contemporary  theories  of  the  general  nature  and 
purpose  of  education  were  explained,  and  a bibliography  of  relevant  materials 
attached.  There  was  a S'jmmary  and  conclusion  at  the  end  of  the  reporo.  An  aopendix 
was  compiled  by  the  participating  first  grade  teachers  which  shows  nox-  only  the 
statistics  on  their  suudents,  but  a crossview  of  all  the  first  grade  studenus  in 
their  school  system.  The  full  report  was  made  available  to  all  participating  and 
interested  personnel.  It  is  intended  that  a similar  report  will  follow  periodically 
and  the  progress  of  each  child  charted  and  become  valid  information  in  plotting  the 
child's  progress  through  school. 

Some  of  the  significant  points  that  were  brought  out  by  this  project  ares 
as  follows: 

1,  marly  danger  signals  of  emotional  disturbances  are  more  easily 
detected  in  the  classroora  and  that  future  poor  school  adjustment 
can  be  forecast  in  the  early  elementary  scnool. 

2,  Since  the  modern  school  has  grown  so  large  it  is  difficult  to 
inoividualize  today's  education  to  fit  yoimg  people's  needs  and  to 
satisfy  their  problems. 

3,  Throu^;h  objective  handling  by  competent  school  personnel  and  by 
giving  therapeutic  attertion  to  emotional  difficulties  by  socia^ 
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casi  v'crkerS;,  v.e  caXi  efi'ectivaly  reduce  the  number  of  yoxingcuers 
witn  school  problems. 

4.  Until  the  school  gives  the  youngsters  every  opport -unity  to  resolve 

his  problems,  it  is  the  ©ducators  and  not  the  students  who  have  failed. 

5.  It  is  important  for  educators  to  study  caref-ully  the  information  they 
have  about  troubled  youngsters  and  to  use  it  to  its  fiHlest  extent; 

not  to  prejudge,  but  to  understand  and  to  search  out  clues  for  handling 
the  child’s  problem, 

6.  In  discovering  emotionally  disturbed  chilaren  at  was  noued  that  'chey 
ax‘e  usually  found  uncer  one  or  more  cf  the  following  cauegories; 


a.  Underachievers 

b.  Failing  students  for  no  apparent  reason 

c . Truancy 

a.  Children  of  broken  homes 
e.  Aaopted  children 

In  the  appe'ndix  the  first  grade  teachers  classified  their  children's  problems 
anto  thiree  categories: 

1,  Children  with  average  or  few  problems  ana  wall  progress  normally  in 
school. 

2,  Children  with  problems  in  the  developing  stage.  Their  progress  in 
school  should  be  observed. 

3*  Children  with  pressing  problems  and  who  need  help  now„  Their  problems 
seem  to  be  acute  and  sho-old  be  referred  to  competent  personnel. 

There  were  a total  of  43?  students  classified  and  it  was  noted  tint  33^  fell 
under  category  1^  29%  fell  under  category  2,  and  35/^  fell  under  category  3.  It 
was  concluded  that  10%  of  the  students  in  category  3 had  a serious  problem  or  a 
serious  problem  was  in  the  developing  stage. 


In  the  repoi-i,,  code  numbers  and  letters  were  used  to  keep  the  identity  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  students  confidential.  A sample  of  the  project  conducted 
by  one  of  the  teachers  ir*  the  school  system  is  included  in  this  report  to  illustrate 
how  the  information  was  collected  s.nd  tabulated,  is  mental  age,  I.Q.  is  intelligence 
quotient,  and  CA  is  chronological  age.  Code  was  indicated  by  a plus  sign.  Code 
it2  by  an  asterisk,  a.'id  Code  irl)  by  a minus  sign. 
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Sai'.ple  Teacher  EvalxiatiLon 
(9  out  of  25  students) 

School:  Group  D 
Teacher:  Xiss  Dedicated 


Key  Name  H.A, 

I.Q.  G.A.  Remarks 

D-3  0—8 

108  6“1  3 is  a moody  child.  One  day  she  is  quick  and 

alert  and  the  next  day  she  is  slov/er.  In  spioe  of 
ner  moods,  she  is  doing  well  in  all  ner  work.  Her 
best  means  of  expression  is  through  art.  She  is 
sold,  colorful,  and  reveals  her  awareness  of  many 
items  in  her  environment  by  showing  detail  in  her 
art  work.  She  also  enjoys  singing  and  creative 
dramatics.  (Her  parents  are  interest-ec  in  helping 
her  if  she  requires  extra  aid  at  home  in  her  school 
Afork. ) 

--  D-7  5-10 

103  5-6  7 must  have  instructions  explained  several  times 

before  he  w'iil  begin  to  work.  He  does  satis- 
factory work  once  he  understands  wiau  he  is  to  do. 

His  coordination  is  poor,  causing  his  writing, 
coloring,  and  close  manipulation  work  to  be  very 
slopny.  (Both  parents  work  but:  have  visited  the 
school  to  discuss  how  they  could  help  7 in  his 
work.  He  is  an  only  child.) 

D-13  4-11 

89  5-6'  13,  12 *8  twin,  is  also  shy.  She  has  a speech 

problem  which  restricts  her  participation, 
yirs,  S • spoke  ’with  Miss  S . (speech  thera- 

pist) concerning  both  twins’  speech.  Kiss  S . 
will  make  another  test  on  them  to  discover  their 
problems,  13  answers  when  she  is  asxed  a question, 
but  rarely  volunteers.  She  is  also  doing  satis- 
factory work  in  all  areas  except  reading.  Sne  does 
not  know  all  of  her  vocabulary  words  and  also  her 
speech  hinders  her  oral  reading  and  comprehension. 

(Her  parents  are  interested  in  her  school  activities.) 

D-16  5-6 

84  5-6  16  is  a very  stubborn  child.  At  the  beginning 

of  the  year  he  refused  to  complete  his  work. 

Day  after  day  there  would  be  papers  in  his  cesk 
that  were  not  finished..  After  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  reason  verbally  with  him,  the  paddle 
was  used  twice  to  develop  an  ’onder staricing  of  the 
situation.  He  now  completes  his  seatwork  and 
participates  well  in  group  activities.  He  is 
doing  satisfactory  work  in  all  areas  except  writing. 
Tiirough  practice  his  v/riting  can  improve. 
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Koy  KaiLe 

>.  „A,  I«Q,  C.A.  Remarks 

4-9  S6  5-6  In  reading,  14  participates  well  but  still  neeas 

to  work  on  letter  recognition  and  their  sounds. 

His  numbers  and  writing  work  are  improving.  He 
could  try  to  be  neater  in  his  seat  work  activities. 

He  does  play  well  with  other  children. 

(His  parents  are  having  marital  problems.) 

D-19 

— — 19  IS  a repeater.  He  was  socially  and  menially 

immat'ure  for  first  grade  work  last  year.  He  is 
doing  very  well  reviewing  previously  lau^-^h': 

.naterial,  this  year  xse  shows  an  active  interest 
in  classroom  activities  and  seems  to  be  enjoying 
his  v/ork.  Since  many  of  the  first  grace  materials 
do  not  seem  to  bore  him  or  cause  any  lack  of 
interest.  (The  family  subsists  on  a low  income. 

He  is  the  oldest  of  five  children) 

D-20 

— — — 20  has  had  kindergarten  experience  wnich  has 

aided  in  preparing  for  his  first  grade  activities. 

He  is  a good  student,  alert  and  capaole  of 
thinking  situations  through  to  their  conclusions. 

He  eagerly  wishes  to  express  his  tho'oghts  but  if 
he  is  asked  to  answer,  many  times  he  will  refuse 
to  ansv/er  that  particular  question.  His  v/ork  is 
neat  and  easily  xmderstood.  (his  mother  is  very 
ill.  She  is  able  to  care  for  her  family  but  still 
has  this  lingering  illness.) 

D-22 

— — — 22  is  a "day  dreamer" . He  does  satisfactory 

work  whenever  he  is  under  direction,  but  when 
he  is  working  independently,  he  will  waste 
time.  He  willingly  contributes  in  group  activities 
and  seems  interestea  in  first  grade  work  as  long 
as  we  are  working  together,  mven  though  he  has  had 
krmdergarten  experience  he  still  needs  to  develop 
oetter  working  habits.  (Both  parents  work,  but 
seem  very  interestec  in  his  school  work.  They 
encourage  him  to  practice  and  redo  seatworK  again 
to  emphasize  thinking  about  his  work.) 

D-23 

— — . — 25  is  a nev/  student.  He  entered  school  two 

weeks  ago.  His  curamulative  record  reveals 
that  he  was  in  first  grade  last  year.  He  is  doing 
fine  work,  but  hesitates  to  volunteer  any  information. 
As  he  becomes  lutter  acquainted  with  us  and  nis  s 
s'orrouncings  h€:  will  be  more  willing  to  contribute 
in  class  ciscussions  and  activities.  (Billy  seems 
to  be  living  with  his  aunt  and  uncle.) 
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Trinity  area  School  DiSori.c'^^ 


Richard  D,  Bishop,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 


Mary  R,  Chisholm,  Ph.D,,  Associate  Professor,  Duquesne  University,  Pgh.,  Pa. 
J.  Ronald  West,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Trinity  Area  Schools 


Mr.  Van  C.  Tenney,  Elementary  Principal,  Trinity  Area  School  District 


Mrs,  Judith  Herr 
Miss  Martha  Jenkins 
lii's,  Louise  Montgomery 
I4r3.  Mildred  Musgrave 


Amity  School 
Lone  Pine  School 
Laboratory  School 
Laboratory  School 


>ir.  James  Husk,  Llerasntary  School  Principal,  Trinity  Area  School  District 


Mrs.  Wilma  Dille 
Ml'S.  Fred  Llliotu 
Mrs.  Mary  Buigard 
Mrs.  Madge  Alfon 

Mi'^  Verl  Z.  Gar  suer.  Elementary  School 

Ml’S.  Dorothy  Sauuer 

Mrs.  Jean  Zemany 

Ml’S.  Louie  L.  M^osley 

Miss  Jill  Boger 

Ml’S.  Elva  Fisher 

Ml’S.  Shirley  Petroff 


N,  Frariklin  School 
M.  Franklin  School 
M.  Frankliri  School 
Log  Pile  School 

Principal,  Trinity  Area  School  District 
Hayes  School 
Hayes  School 
Wylie  School 
Wylie  School 
Windsor  School 
WiTidsor  School 


Mi'^  Alfred  Panza , Elementary  School  Principal,  Trinity  Area  School  District 
Mrs.  Patricia  McCullough  Patten  School 

Mrs,  Miarcia  Malgay  Patten  School 

>h’s.  Joyce  Weaver  Wolfdal  School 

Mrs.  Sara  Wolf  Wolfdal  School 

W^illiam  C.  Good,  Home  and  School  Visitor,  Trinity  Area  School  District 

Chairmaii,  Washington  County  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth 

Credit  is  due  to  many  more  participants  too  numerous  to  enumerate. 
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APPMDIX 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  COMITTEH 


Mr,  William  Good 

Ad\alt  Chairman 

2698  Beverly  Drive 
Washington,  Pa.  15301 

ADULTS 

Mrs.  Wray  E.  Paxil,  Jr. 
Adxjilt  Co-Chairman 

641  Larch  Street 
Washington,  Pa.  15301 

YOUTH 

Miss  Helene  Urbany 
Youth  Co-Chairnicu-i 

491  Palm  Street. 
Frarlrlin  Farms 
Washington,  Pa.  15301 

J ane t Johnson 

265  Center  Church  Road 
McMurray,  Pa,  15317 

Jeff  Chuska 

420  Center  Church  Road 

Debbie  Badiali 

261  Crest  Avenue 
Washington,  Pa.  15301 

McMurray,  Pa.  15317 

Karen  Rozanc 

522  West  Grant  Street 

John  Grice 

H.D.  //6 

Washington,  Pa.  15301 

Houston,  Pa. 

Bob  Rankin 

2861  Old  Washington  Rd. 

Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Cooperating  Youth  and  Adults 


Ron  Blake 

Adrienne  Good 

Claudia  Kinkopf 

John  Boyer 

Melody  Silvers 

Kathleen  Marra 

Alex  Cannoni 

Cynthia  Greece 

Mrs.  Earl  W.  Ruhl 

Melody  Wilson 

David  Jackson 

Kathryn  Laurie h 

Pete  Suwak 

Catherine  Evans 

Gary  Ohler 

Lorelei  Patrick 

Lois  Barnhart 

Kathryn  Bell 

Margaret  Driscoll 

/ali^utti 

Pits.  Ruth  L„  Berdine 

PiTS,  Olive  G.  Render  shot 
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Thomas  aaspet 

linaa  ^ryant 

Karen  Fxedic 

Patricia  Bailey 

Jim  McKurray 

Paula  Borelli 

Mark  Stevenson 

Candie  Flennixen 

Harry  Loveland 

Cheryl  Florjancic 

Each  .^ebor 

Fran  Zeszutek 

Terry  VJai'co 

Molly  ralire^mian 

Cindi  Hakerlen 

Beverly  Bello'oti 

Franl-c  Leskovlc 

Diane  Sargent 

Mrs,  Doroahy  George 

Mr.  Noririan  K.  George 

Barbi'ira  Brenner 

Marlene  Smith 

Becky  Rydie 

Jan  Esselstyn 

Bill  Dinellc 

Juay  Borelli 

Toni  Bert ini 

I^rs,  ?rest/0n  B.  Ray 

Mrs.  Harry  McKelvy^ 

Mr.  WillaaE'.  A.  Berdine 

Frs.  Walter  L.  Beattie 

Richard  Urso 

Leo  Tried 

Dave  Russell 

Gary  Cordon 

Terry  Gordon 

Tom  Rydie 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY 


EDUCATIONAL  QUALII'ICATIONS  OF  NuMES  25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  - 6'i,545 


NUMBER 

PERCENT 

NO  SCHOOL  YEARS  COMPLETED: 

2,460 

4.0 

ELEMENTARY: 

1 to  4 years 

3,681 

6.0 

5 and  6 years 

5,461 

3.9 

f 

7 years 

5,797 

9.4 

8 years 

13,571 

22.1 

HIGH  SCHOOL: 

1 to  3 years 

11,107 

18.0 

4 years 

13,052 

21.2 

COLLEGE: 

1 to  3 years 

• 3,053 

5.0 

4 years  or  more 

3,363 

5.4 

MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEARS 

COMPLETED  9.0 

In  Washington  County  30,970  nales  over  age  25  or  50.3  percent  have  only 
an  eighth  grade  or  less  education  and  42,077  are  not  high  school  gradu- 
ates for  a percentage  of  68,4. 

MALES  14  TEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  IN  LABOR  FORCE  - 57,417 


NUMBER 

percp:nt 

14 

to 

17  years 

1,352 

2.4 

18 

to 

24  years 

6,06l 

10.6 

25 

to 

34  years 

1 1 ,680 

20.3 

35 

to 

44  years 

15,412 

26.8 

45 

to 

64  years 

20,590 

35.9 

65 

and  over 

2,322 

4.0 

■‘'"I960  Ce-nsus 
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Wasnington  Co-anty  Public  nigh  Schools 
]lnrollment,  1968-69 


Schools 

uradtiatiai*  Saaisrs 

Grades 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

9,10,11 

Totals 

A\'eU.a 

53 

9^ 

535 

62$ 

BeUvWorth 

79 

163 

50^, 

66^^ 

Bfc^h-C enter 

llo 

102 

218 

085 

903 

Burgettstown 

77 

90 

167 

700 

86? 

California 

102 

33 

135 

567 

752 

C ariOn-i'4cP-illari 

215 

205 

420 

1374 

1794 

Charleroi 

U9 

152 

301 

917 

1218 

Chartiera-Houston 

76 

72 

148 

443 

591 

Ft.  Cherry 

69 

36 

155 

512 

667 

kcGuffey 

72 

68 

140 

532 

672 

Peters  Township 

82 

35 

167 

678 

845 

Ringgold 

239 

250 

489 

1592 

2C8x 

Triniuy 

175 

157 

332 

1171 

1503 

Washington 

121 

126 

247 

^46 

$9:- 

I6l8 

1608 

3226 

10,956 

14,182 

Si,: 
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Dtiring  the  early  ;iion':hs  of  1969  an  attitudinal  questionnaire  was  drawn 
up  to  be  taken  by  box-h  youth  and  adults.  Its  questions  dealt  with  oouh  specific 
and  general  items  in  the  three  broad  categories  of  Education,  Home  and  Family, 
and  Youth  Values,  The  results  have  been  incorporated  into  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  this  report. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  certain  striking  similarities  and  contrasts  between 
t3^ical  youth  and  adult  replies  the  questionnaire  is  repeated  here,  with  each 
question  followed  by  one  youth  and  one  adult  reply.  The  youth  is  a student  from 
Chart iers-Kcust on  High  Scncol,  and  the  adult  a psj^chiatric  social  worker  v;iuh 
ajiother  county  school. 

1970  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFEEIENCE 
CxM 

CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
EDUCATION 


Q,  What  value  do  you  place  on  education?  Is  education  necessary? 

Y.  Moderate  value j yes 5 people  must  be  able  to  express  themselves. 

A.  High  value.  I consider  it  necessary,  that  we  maj'  best  use  our  intellect  to 
see  cleai'ly,  think  logically  and  discipline  our  thinking. 

Q.  Does  the  present  cui'riculum  provide  for  adequate  opportunity  for  traiixing  in 
mxiltiple  fields?  Wnat  changes  do  you  recommend? 

Y.  Ifo!  Curriculuffis  must  be  tailored  more  to  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

A.  It  seems  txiat  the  present  curricul'um  is  geared  toward  those  preparing  for 
college  or  for  clerical  work.  There  is  a need  for  practical  vocational 
training  for  the  many  of  average  or  low-averaige  ability. 

Q.  What  comadtment  and  involvemexit  should  youth  have  in  curriculum  development? 

To  what  excenu  and  how? 

Y.  They  should  have  at  least  a small  voice 

A.  Mixiimal  involvement.  I feel  that  the  essential  discipline  in  uhe  educational- 
system  over  the  pasu  several  hundred  years  has  served  well.  ‘'Youth  has  every- 
thing but  exp'srience'*  and  experience  is  essential  to  curriculum  development 

Q.  Wliy  should  youth  want  to  become  involved  in  curriculum  determination? 

Y.  They  have  to  let  the  administration  know  what  txiey  want.  Otherwise  acministrators 
will  bo  in  tl'xe  dark. 

A,  Probably  due  to  the  ;u''esent  focus  on  self-expression  and  the  ofu-aistorted  concept 
of  the  democratic  process. 
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Q„  How  can  the  comBiunity  and  parents  be  involved  in  c-urriculvan  planning? 
Yo  Parents  and  community  sho-oldn’t  be  involved  in  subject  choice. 


A.  Developing  an  awareness  of  both  the  demands  and  the  responsibilities  of 
present-day  society,  then  effecting  measures  to  meet  them. 

Q,  How  could  youth  be  represented  and  recognized  by  school  authorities  in: 

Program  development,  Curriculimi,  Sports,  Health,  Social,  and  Counseling? 

Y.  Ko  Answer 

A,  Program  developnent  - suggestion/criticism  boxes-replies  to  be  screenec  by 
schccl  authorities . 

Curric’ol'jm  - Student  representative  to  sit  in  on  c-urriculum  planning  sessions. 
Sports  “ Group  meetings  of  students  with  Sports  staff,  aoministrators  and 
school  'oo-ards. 

'ieaj-th  - The  use  of  gi'oups  in  a similar  manner  involving  health  personnel. 

Social  - An  active,  involved,  student  co'or.cil. 

Counseling-.  - Questionnaires  for  completion  by  students  as  to  what  they  would 
like  in  counselling. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  criticism  of  o\ir  school  systems  under  the  present  type 
of  administration. 

By  recognizing  the  voice  of  youth,  can  we  expect 
improvement?  Can  we  consider  the  demands  of  Youth 
as  being  realistic?  To  what  degree? 

Y.  Youth  will  tend  to  give  idealistic  solutions  while  they  should  be  listened 
to,  their  suggestions  should  be  well-hashed  before  any  action  taken. 

A.  To  a large  degree,  improvement  may  be  anticipated  by  the  choice  of  ycoth  to 
whom  such  questions  are  presented.  Largely,  replies  could  be  ejq^ected  uo  be 
realistic  to  a resonable  degree. 

Q.  Are  reg'olations  restrictive  in  relation  to  todays  problems?  If  so,  are  they 
state  or  local  school  board  regulations?  Tc  whom  must  one  go  to  requesc 
change? 

Y.  I don'u  feel  any  of  todays s regulations  as  restricting  what  I do  very  much 

A.  I feel  chat  the  most  restrictive  regulations  are  tnose  made  at  the  local 

level.  Perhaps  the  means  of  selecting  school  board  members  should  be  scrutinized 
and  changed. 

W.  iVl'iat  efioxd:  is  realisticaij.y  made  to  bring  in  community  businessmen  and  'onion 
into  %he  school? 

Y.  Keep  thei'ii  out  if 


A.  Very  j.iudle,  in  terms  of  actn.al  involvement, 
appear  to  be  uhc  oii^y  effor'cs  at  prase'nt. 


Token  inviuations  and  participation 
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Q.  IfiTaa'G  control,  if  any,  should  school  admunistratcrs  have  over  philosophies 
actions  advccateci  by  individ'aal  facility  members? 

I,  Responsible  administrators  should  have  full  control. 

A.  Only  where  the  well-being  of  individual  faculty  members  and/or  students  is 
seriously  threatened.  There  should  be  much  greater  freedom  in  this  area. 

Q.  What  control,  if  any,  should  school  administrators  have  over  stucent 
newspapers,  etc? 

Y.  Definitely  snoimd  possess  a right  of  censorship. 

A . None . 

Q.  Are  scnool  administrators  aware  there  are  certain  cliques  in  the  scnools? 

Y.  If  they  are,  they  haven't  taken  any  action. 

A,  I*m  not  certain,  but  they  often  seem  far  removed  from  a closeness  which  v;ould 
permit  such  awareness.  No  where  is  the  generation  gap  so  evident  as  in  the 
present  school  system. 

Q.  ShoiHd  Physical  iJ^ducation  be  mindatory  for  all?  Is  it  necessary  that  the  youth 
wear  a particular  luiiform  in  Physical  Education  classes? 

Y.  Physical  Education  should  be  mandatory.  It  should  be  increased.  If  possible, 
students  shoula  take  gym  once  each  day.  - Uniforms  aren't  really  necessary. 

A.  Yes,  I concui’  with  the  present  emphasis  on  physical  fitness,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  youth.  Uniforms  should  not  be  mandatory:  1 - they 
force  conformity,  2 - it  is  sometimes  a financial  hardship. 

Q«  Is  there  a written  dress  code?  If  not,  should  there  be? 

Y.  We  have  a written  dress  code  and  I'm  in  favor  of  it. 

A.  There  is,  but  I do  not  endorse  it. 

Q,  Are  there  standards  of  cleanliness?  Health? 

Y.  No 

A.  Yes.  I'm  not  cei'uain  that  there  are  standards  of  health;  if  so,  they  sho'ald 
be  for  the  students'  oenefit,  not  for  school  conformity. 

Q,  Are  there  educational  services  for  unwed  mothers  and  married  couples? 

Y.  No 

a.  No,  and  mwec  mctners  in  the  present  public  school  system  are  definitely 
aiscrimnatea  against.  There  co  not  seem  to  be  many  instances  of  married 
cOw^les  in  school  at  present. 
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Q.  Are  named  couples  ejccluaed  from  eiotra  curr'icular  activrtiee? 

I.  No 

A.  I do  not,  KTiOW 

Q,  Is  sufficient  information  given  by  guidance  counselors  about  available 
scholarships,  colleges  and  job  opportunities? 

Y.  Yes 

A.  My  rjcformation  is  limited  here.  I think  they  provide  information  fairly 
well  on  college,  loss  on  job  opport'onities  and  scholarships  available, 

Q.  Should  the  public  scnool  code  be  amended  to  include  a mandated,  w'ell  roundea 
guicance  program?  Is  so,  should  efforts  be  r^aoe  to  amend  the  law  before  the 
1970  White  House  Conference? 

Y.  Definitely  yes 

A.  Yes,  ^ the  training,  education  ana  selection  of  guidance  counselors  is 

carefully  done.  It  is  not  the  specialized  training,  but  rather  the  amtimude 
non- judgmental,  understanding,  therapeutic  use  of  self  - which  is  so  important 
in  guidance  personnel. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  by  higher  education  to  close  the  gap  between  the  older  generation 
and  the  younger  generation  pertaining  to  the  differences  in  acceptable  smandaras 
of  behavior? 

Y.  Education  can  do  little.  This  is  a family  and  home  problem 

A.  Some  giving  and  greamer  understanding  on  the  parts  of  both  - possible  only 
when  commuTiication  between  the  two  improves,  with  honesty  and  ease. 

Q.  What  car*  be  done  t,o  rectify  the  standards  we  profess  to  adhere  to  versus  what 
we  actually  do? 

Y 

X # • • • 

A.  "To  thine  own  self  be  true"  seems  to  apply  here.  Rather  than  having  two  sets 
of  values,  we  should  look  at  ourselves  closely,  see  the  falsity  of  otu’  actions 
in  comparison  to  our  buried  convictions  and  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  Truth. 

Coirments : 


Y.  I generally  favor  the  indivioual  in  education.  Our  present  day  system  is 
"mass  proaucpion. " There  are  still  too  manj"  drop-outs.  This  is  due  to  not 
providing  suojects  which  interest  him, 

A.  Several  conditions  in  our  present  educatiorial  system  need  to  be  re-examined  if 
the  system  is  'co  serve  its  purpose  effectively,  the  purpose  being  "active 
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thought,  I'fcceptiveness  to  beauty  and  human  feeling"  (bliiteheac,  "The  Atr.is 
of  Education^  196^.,)  In  order  to  achieve  that  ourpose,  stimili  must  be 
offered  to  students  so  that  they  are  motivatea  to  learn,  reason,  c'nallenge, 
intergrate  knowledge.  And  they  must  do  so  in  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  - 
of  him^jelf,  his  limitations,  his  abilities,  his  maximum  potential.  In 
addition  he  must  feel  comfortable  about  making  mistakes  with  chastisement, 
for  each  student  idJ.1  do  so  as  he  pursues  his  education  and  he  can  learn 
from  his  errors  if  he  is  permitted  to  do  so, 

I have  also  noted  great  emphasis  on  grades,  college  board  scores,  etc. 
to  the  point  that  students  fail  to  enjoy  learning  in  their  pursuit  of  grades. 
It  is  i.ndicative  of  tne  rush  and  press'ure  of  our  society,  wnere  success  is 
sc  often  based  on  position  and/or  earnings.,  But  are  these  stuients  oeing 
provided  the  oppc:.-tvjiity  to  digest  know'leage,  think  independently,  formulate 
a system  of  values  and  ethics  to  serve  them  well  tnrough  a life-time? 

I feel  some  concern  for  the  average  to  low-average  student,  attencing  a 
school  geared  to  the  college-bo\ind  students.  He  is  often  not  provideo  with 
practical  training/educatioii  to  enable  him  to  become  self-supporting  and  feel 
that  he,  too,  is  a person  of  worth, 

H:>me 

Q,  VvTiat  is  causing  the  apparent  self-destruction  of  the  average  family  structure? 

Y,  Lack  of  communication  between  parent  and  child.  Parents  shcold  have  more  time 
for  their  kids, 

A,  Loosening  of  fainily  ties,  motility  of  many  families,  upward  mobility  of  many 
due  to  stress  on  material  goods,  increased  leisure  time  for  which  many  are  not 
prepared  and  thus  cannot  hancle, 

Q.  Why  have  adults  changed  to  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child?" 

Y«  A hard  line  is  now  necessary.  The  "give  everything"  methods  have  failed  in 
most  cases, 

A,  Insecurity  within  themselves,  feelings  of  inadequacy  as  parents,  fear  that  they 
will  lose  their  children’s  love,  sometimes  just  indifference. 

Q.  Are  the  needs  of  youth  today  different  from  "the  good  old  days?"  If  so,  why? 

Y.  Yes  - more  youth  grow  up  in  cities  as  opposed  to  rural  areas,  Greai.  deal  of 
social  pressures  for  graces. 

A,  Definitely,  due  to  the  complexity  of  present  times,  serious  domestic  and 
international  issues. 

Q.  What  does  youth  desire  ajic/or  demand?  - More  love,  recognition,  .icceptar.ee, 
freedom,  lass  bugging  — to  be  treated  as  adiLLts  when  they  are  not. 
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Soci£.l  pres3ures  are  forcing  them  to  grew  up  quicker, 

A.  Youth  demands  respecu  as  individuals,  some  rapport  and  commiinication  with 
adults,  but  also  reasonable  limits  w^hich  make  sense. 

Q.  How  does  youth  consider  "religion"  could  contribute  to  their  development  in 
the  home  and  the  community? 

Y.  Most  youth  have  doubts  about  religion  at  one  time  or  another.  Religion  doesn’t 
greatly  influence  youth  today. 

A.  Youth  tend  to  be  iaealistic  ajiQ  probably  see  'religion'  in  a perfectionist  way. 
When  involved  in  a religious  urogram,  they  tend  to  be  evangelical. 

Q„  V/hat  effect,  if  any,  does  the  family  and  youth  consider  the  "law"  to  have  on 
their  home? 

Y^  Other  than  driving  - very  little 

A.  Healthy  youth  see  it  in  proper  prespective,  as  guardian  of  rights,  etc.  For 
those  in  ghettos,  etc.,  unfortunately,  they  see  it  as  cruel  authority  and 
representative  of  the  'system'  frOit  which  they  feel  excluded. 

Q.  What  would  you  as  a youth  recommend  and  do  if  you  were  to  become  the  head 
of  a family  and  fiilly  accept  this  responsibility? 

Y.  Spend  time  with  tne  kids.  Tall:  to  them.  Give  them  responsibilities  as  they 
grow  older.  They  would  earn  everything  they  got.  Bring  them  close  to  nature. 

A,  Listen  to  other  family  members,  recognize  unverbalized  needs  and  frustration, 
sh.are  responsibility,  time  and  affection, 

Q.  What  is  the  role  of  the  average  citizen  in  assisting  and  supporting  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  justice? 

Y.  Follow  his  conscience 

A,.  Clarify  within  his  o’wn  family  the  responsibility  and  the  benefits  in  the 
administration  of  law  and  order,  understand  the  concepts  of  the  democratic 
process,  vote  for  candidates  best  qualified  to  carry  it  out, 

Q.  What  is  the  individual's  responsibility  for  obeying  the  laws  with  which  he 
disagrees? 

Y.  Law's  are  laws  ana  must  be  obeyed  or  have  the  consequences  suffered.  Go 
througn  channels  for  law  changes. 

A,  Responsibility  as  a member  of  society-majority  rules.  We  cannot  live  without 
a social  structure.  This  involves  establishing  and  adherring  to  rxiles,  laws. 
These  are  made  fer  the  'coranon  good*,  so  that  we  all  can  benefit  only  when  muu'oal 
trust  a.id  compliance  r'ules. 
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Q,  Shc\.ld  enfcrcement  of  laws  and  standards  be  implemented  by  force? 

Y.  Yes 

A.  Only  when  all  other  means  have  been  tried  and  have  failed. 

Q,  Do  you  think  society's  attitude  toward  sex  is  realistic?  If  not,  what 
should  it  be? 

Y.  No  - Problem  should  be  faced  and  discussed.  Sex  education  should  be  provided 
for  everyone^  after  that  - it'^s  individual 

A.  No  - the  double  standard  and  critical  appraisal  of  otners  reigns.  There  should 
be  a more  realistic  acceptance  of  the  way  things  really  are  in  regard  to  sex. 

Q.,  Kow  do  parents  and  youth  mutually  contribute  to  the  abrasive  factors  which 
very  often  e^cists  between  them? 

Y.  Small  things  are  easily  blo'wn  up. 

A.  They  permit  themselves  to  react  to  attitudes,  statements,  behavior  without 
attempting  to  determine  what  message  is  really  being  conveyed. 


Ccncnents : 


Y.  Parents  should  quit  trying  to  "buy"  their  kids.  Give  them  time,  not  money 
or  gifts.  They  sho'ald  always  make  themselves  available  for  "heart  to  heart" 
talks. 


A.  The  family  unit  is  the  basic  one  in  our  society,  the  place  where  a chila  first 
learns,  and  reacts  to,  discipline-values  morals.  It  is  frequently  not  the  close 
knit  unit  that  prevailed  in  the  18th  and  19th  centiiries,  nor  does  it  have  to  be 
so,  to  perform  its  necessary  function.  The  home  should  be  a refuge  for  its  members, 
a so'orce  of  identity  and  strength,  where  acceptance  and  understanding  are  iiriplicit. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  family  members  must  have  the  same  interest,  goals, 
activities  - "togetherness"  have  been  vastly  over-emphasized.  Rather,  the  family 
members  should  mutually  like  and  respect  one  another,  be  available  for  support 
when  it  is  needed,  yet  accept  each  member  as  an  individual.  It  is  important  that 
parents  provide  such  an  atmosphere  in  the  home  and  they  can  only  do  this  when  they 
feel  adequate  and  accepted  by  each  other.  In  one-parent  homes  it  is  more  difficiu-t 
but  can  be  accomplished  if  the  effort  is  made. 


Youth  Values 


Q,  What  is  your  concept  and  value  of  democracy? 

Y,  Democracy  is  ideally  great  but  can  never  work  as  long  as  humans  are  what  they 
are, 

A.  Democrac5'’  indicates  a high  regard  for  individual  rights  within  a frameworx  of 
justice  £xd  equality  for  all.  I place  high  value  upon  it. 
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Q.  What  value  ao  you  place  on  voting  at  age  18  or  21? 

I,  Should  vote  at  21 

A.  I feel  that  the  draft  age,  driving  age  and  voting  age  should  all  be  the 
same  - 21  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  value  of  National  Seciority,  and  the  araft? 

I,  High  paia  volunteer  army  could  protect  America.  Throw  draft  away  except  in 
declared  war. 

A.  National  Sec'ority  should  be  re-examined  and  the  U.S.  should  only  becorae  involved 
when  it  is  threatened.  Tne  draft  is  a necessary  evil  at  present. 

Q.  Why  are  some  parents  so  unpredictable;  so  demanding;  have  such  a lack  of 
understanding  of  youth’s  concerns  and  problems? 

Y.  Lack  of  interest  or  sincere  desire  to  comprehend. 

A.  Because  they  themselves  are  insecxire,  or  t'nreatened,  or  unhappy  with  their 
om  lives. 

Q,  Does  each  inoividual  have  responsibility  for  attempting  to  analyze  his  own 
unpredictable  behavior?  Does  the  latter  relate  to  a parent/child  response? 

Y,  No  answer 

A.  Each  has  tnis  responsibility  if  he  is  capable  of  doing  so.  Yes,  this  relates 
to  parent/child  response  - the  parent  can  at  least  admit  to  such  behavior  even 
when  he  cannot  explain  it. 

Q.  If  youth  is  so  dissatisfied  with  what  ad'olts  feel  is  conventional,  how  do  you 
propose  to  alter  this  concept. 

Y . No  answer 

A.  Bettor  coimunication,  both  ways.  If  either  parents  or  children  are  arigry, 
happy,  worried,  nervous  - say  so  and  communication  will  improve. 

Q.  How  can  we,  through  this  Coimty  Committee,  establish  better  communication  be- 
tween adulus  and  youth?  Wham  changes  do  you  recommend? 

Y.  No  Answer 

A.  Perhaps  rcund-table  neighborhood  parents/youth  discussion  groups,  family  therapy 
made  easily  available,  parent /adolescent  therapy  groups, 

Q.  Would  a well  definen  sen  of  minimum  regulations  provide  youth  i^rith  a tetter 
sense  of  security? 

Y.  No 

A.  Yes 
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Youth-Adult  Dialogue 


The  Waehin,5‘toii  County  Coirmi'c-tee  preparing  for  the  1970  V/hite 
House  Conference  developed  a procediore  for  exploring  education  witn- 
in  the  context  of  the  county  high  schools.  There  are  foxirteen  high 
schools  in  Washington  County,  On  alternate  Tuesdays  an  evening  meet- 
ing was  held  an  a different  high  school.  Five  high  schools  were  asked 
to  send  tliree  or  four  interested  students  to  the  meeting.  Local  ar- 
rangements were  undertaken  by  a few  adults  and  youth  in  the  host  school 
area.  The  County  Adult  Chairman  arranged  to  bus  students  from 

a gathering  place  in  Washington  to  the  outlying  school.  He  and  has  adult 
and  youth  co-chairmen  presided.  Meetings  began  with  a brief  explanation 
of  uhe  purpose  of  uhe  White  House  Conference,  a report  on  the  previous 
meeuing,  then  a discussion  of  the  relevance  of  education.  Depending  on 
its  vitality,  the  group  either  remained  whole,  or  was  divided  into  sE^all 
buzz-groups  which  meet  for  45-60  minutes,  and  reported  back  afterwards. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a summation  of  its  discussions,  comments  on 
these,  and  arrangement  for  the  next  gathering  at  another  high  school. 

The  following  transcript  is  of  the  third  meeting,  made  from  the 
regional  coerdiriator > s notes.  This  account  does  not  include  all  comments 
made  by  participants.  The  statements  in  quotations  are  either  verbatim 
or  close  paraphrases.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  the  nature  of 
the  dialogue  at  a sacrifice  of  grammatical  usage, 

Peters  Tovmship  high  school  is  a new  edifice.  It  is  actually  in 
southwest  suburban  Pittsburgh,  lying  at  the  furthest  reaches  of  the  suburbs. 
In  many  respecus,  it  is  typical  of  white  middle-class  suburbia.  About  70^ 
of  its  graduates  go  to  collage  - more  than  any  other  county  high  school. 

The  other  four  schools  represented  among  the  18  youth  and  9 adults  were 
Trinity  in  Washington,  Chart iers-Houston  in  Gannonsburg  (a  small  industrial 
town),  McGuf fey  (covering  the  rural  communities  in  the  western  reaches  of 
the  ccunty),  and  lariiac'alate  Conception,  a Catholic  school  for  boys  and  girls 
in  the  ciuy  of  Washington.  All  participants  were  white. 
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3rG.  Meeting  of  V.ashington  Comity  Corirrdttee  on  Cnaldren  and  Younn  in  pneparanion 
for  1970  White  House  Conference  - 10  March,  19^9  - Peters  To'^nship  Kagn  School 

Chairinan;  Williain  C.  Good  - Adult  Co-Chairman:  Mrs.  'Wray  Paul 
Youth  Co-Chairman:  Helene  Urtany 

Attendance!  18  Youths  - 19  Adults  - Youths  represented  5 high  schools 

(4  Public  - 1 Parochial) 

Mr.  Good  called  tne  meeting  to  order.  He  introduced  the  Regional  Coordinator 
from  the  GovexUior's  Couicil  who  gave  a brief  e;q:lananion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
1970  White  House  Conference.  ‘Mr,  Good  then  asked  each  person  to  introduce  hut- 
self. 


Miss  Urbany  gave  a resume  of  ius.  Lusa  Piichette's  talk  on  the  problems  of 
education  at  Charleroi  High  School  on  March  6,  1969  which  was  part  of  an  all  day 
program  ui  Washington  Countj^  cevoted  to  exploring  the  various  facets  of  deviant 
juvenile  oehavior.  Mrs.  Richette  discussed,  among  other  things,  the  rights  of 
students  legal  proscriptions  on  the  rights  of  sc’hool  administraticn  to  discipline 
students,  student’s  exercise  of  freedom  of  choice  of  dress,  etc. 


iu.  Good  reported  on  the  evening  program.  Mirs.  Richette  spoke  to  a public 
meeting  of  about  200  people  and  a panel  composed  of  school  administrators,  a 
representative  of  the  state  police,  a home  and  school  visitor,  and  interested 
citizens  responded  to  her  remarks.  The  subject  of  the  evening  session  was  the 
treatment  society  accords  juvenile  deviants  and  deliquents.  Mors.  Paul  read  an 
account  of  the  meeting  reported  in  the  Vilashington  newspaper.  Mr,  Good  explained 
that  the  major  purpose  of  the  day’s  program  \\ras  to  focus  public  and  official 
attention  upon  the  intolerable  conditions  existing  in  the  V/ashington  County 
detention  home.  He  said  that  he  felt  the  meeting  had  achieved  its  purpose  in 
moving  public  officials  to  take  measures  to  correct  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
meeting  was  opened  to  discussion  from  the  floor.  Mr,  Good  called  for  students  to 
comment  on  their  views  of  education. 


Gary  (Peters  Township)  - began  by  stating  he  thought  American  education  was 
good  in  its  intentions  but  its  resiilts  were  not  good.  Education  stressed  too 
much  mtemicry  workj  it  was  geared  to  "success"  in  security  and  material  things.  The 
goal  of  education  should  be  student  self  fulfillment.  This  goal  is  not  now  met. 
School  does  not  teach  you  abouf'life"  , You  don’t  learn  about  people  - the  we.y 
they  react  to  a situation.  (Gary  left  to  take  part  in  the  variety  show  tryouts) 

Bob  (Peters  Township)  - picked  up  this  theme  and  stated  he  understood  what  Gary 
was  tryin^;^  to  say,  that  we  £ire  not  taught  how  to  get  along  with  people.  We're 
taught  that  Harlem  is  unsafe  in  the  streets  ai>  night  - we  know  it  is  safe  to  walk 
in  Peters  Township  at  night*  Harlem  is  bad,  iiariem  is  Negro,  therefore  .Negro 
people  are  b;id.  This  just  isn't  true. 

Karen  (Chart iers-Houston)  claimed  she  cid  not  wholly  agree.  She  seated  thaw  one 
can  learn  how  to  get  along  witn  other  people  in  the  various  activitaes  that  are 
connected  wich  school. 
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Boy  (?.T,)  - Pe'Gsrs  Township  High  School  is  liKe  a private  segregated  school  - 
everyone  basically  the  same. 

Girl  (I.C.)  - her  school  is  definitely  a segregated  institution;  another  I.C. 
girl  agreea  that  her  school  was  like  a closed  society.  There  was  no  chance  to 
meet  negroes.  They  want  to  keep  us  secure  and  safe;  I think  it  would  be  nice 
to  meet  all  kinds  of  people  in  school. 

Soy  (P.T.)  - "In  our  school..."  nothing  has  been  taught  until  this  year  about 
Megro  history,  lot erasure,  and  culture.  This  year  just  one  teacher  has  oegun 
to  do  this  on  his  own  initative.  This  is  good.  All  white  studies  are  bao. 

There  are  no  negroes  in  Peters  ‘'"ownship.  (Others  pointed  out  that  they  know  of 
one  negro  family  who  naa  children  in  the  elementary  schools) 

An  adult  explained  that  it  v;as  difficult  for  negroea  to  purchase  homes  in  Peters 
Township . 

Boy  (P.T.;  - .-ill  ueachers  in  these  suburbs  are  conservative;  v/e  hear  no  minority 
views.  There  is  not  enough  diversity,  no  variety,  We  neea  Jewish  teachers, 

Negro  teachers,  etc. 

A parent  stated  that  she  agreed  with  the  students  about  the  segregated  nature  of 
the  commuTiity,  Another  parent  said  he  thou^ght  the  students  had  a point.  Kids  wlo 
run  away  from  home  are  often  from  families  in  the  middle  class  a.id  above.  They 
are  bored,  looking  for  diversity,  trying  to  break  out  of  a pattern  society  has 
set. 

Girl  (I.C.)  I agree,  teachers  are  alike.  Those  who  don’t  have  children  of  their 
own  can't  be  good  teachers  because  they  don't  really  have  the  chance  to  understand 
kids. 


Boy  - (P.T.)  - Non-conformity  is  despised;  the  schools  determine  our  personal 
appearance  and  how  we  should  dress. 

Girl  -(KcGuifey)  - In  our  scnool  a boy  who  wore  his  hair  long  and  v;ore  love  beads 
and  no  socks  was  kicked  out  for  three  days.  There  is  only  one  negro  girl  in  our 
school  and  the  kids  do  not  consider  her  their  equal  nor  does  she.  (stated  by  a 
girl  from  a rural  area) 

Girl  (I.C.)  - stated  that  the  sisters  in  her  school  are  even  more  rigid  in  their 
enforcing  of  standards  on  hair,  dress,  etc.  Another  student  stated  her  dislike  of 
the  school  uniforms;  she  gave  the  example  of  a nun  in  her  school  who  makes  the 
girls  rip  the  hem  out  of  their  dresses  if  they  are  more  than  just  barely  above  tne 
tdiees.  Third  girl  agrec^d  v/ith  the  other  two,  but  said  that  she  believes  the 
parocnial  sc.hcol's  insistence  on  conformity  in  thinking  is  a more  serious  problem. 


A student  who  once  attended  a parochial  school  but  now  is  in  a public  school  spoke 
about  the  fear  of  non-coaforraist  actions  and  thinking  '''pou.ided"  into  the/n  in  the 

in  favor  of  requii'in. 
ompetition  among  girls  in 


pai'ocnial  schools,.  Howevei’,  another  student  said  that  she  was 
girls  to  ,vear  uniforms  - this  removed  the  factor  of 
t.heir  dress  - a competition  in  which  wealthy  held  a: 


tiTifa; 


ao vantage . 
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"Let’s  get  back  to  the  subject  of  diversifying  the  schools,"  G.K.  but  how 
practical  is  it?  Consider  the  absence  of  negroes  in  our  schools.  Wlia'c  do  we 
do?  bussing?  Wait  until  they  .nove  in?  The  high  school  system  may  be  at  fault 
but  is  it  practical  to  try  to  correct  it?  For  instance  the  college  emphasis 
in  our  society  makes  high  schools  emphasize  a academic  curriculum.  To  change 
this  you  would  have  to  change  the  whole  system,  either  set  up  several  different 
school  systems  or  move  students  around  ^ masse. 

lirl  - negroes  and  whites  get  along  in  our  school  very  v/ell.  if  students 

want  diversity,  why  can't  they  become  involved  with  minority  groups  oucsioe  of 
school? 


A stuGent  from  kcG-uffey  seated  ehat  prejudice  agarnst  negroes  in  Glaysville  as 
an  inhibiting  factor  in  solving  the  need  for  diversity  in  her  schocl.  However, 
another  student  insiseed  that  we  can  help  ourselves  by  getting  to  nnow  negroes 
in  school. 

3oy  (C.“H.)-  Having  a negro  or  two  in  high  school  doesn't  solve  anything.  I don't 
think  the  students  who  say  they'd  welcome  negro  kids  as  fellow  students  vrould  actu;j.lly 
do  it. 

Girl  (l.Cv)  - Associating  in  school  with  negro  kids  isn't  enough  to  get  to  know 
them;  we  have  to  live  side-by-side  to  get  to  know  them.  This  was  ner  ewn  personal 
experience.  Another  student  said  she  thought  it  would  take  a period  of  years  to 
break  down  barriers,  but  it  co'old  be  done. 

Girl  (C.-h.)  - How  mny  of  cor  oiwn  parents  don't  feel  the  way  we  do  about  negroes? 
liy  own  parents  are  strongly  prejudiced. 

boy  - Somebody  has  to  make  the  first  move  - we  can  try. 

Boy  - Just  because  we  have  no  negroes  in  our  school  isn't  itself  proof  our  schools 
are  bad;  what's  bad  is ... (repeats  statements  of  first  two  students  about  conformit^^ 
fuad  the  lack  of  diversity) . 

Cirl  - Ive're  ail  nrejuciiced  against  negroes  because  we  don't  know  any  I higher 
class!  negroes,  sister  in  cola.ege  has  many  negro  friends  in  school  - they're 
all  on  the  srm.e  level  there. 


Hoy  - How  about,  as  an  alternati.ve  to  bussing,  trying  to  get  some  negro  teachers 
here?  i know  how  .I'd  feel  if  someone  called  me  a 'drunned  nigger',  hy  negro 
friends  tell  me  there -s  a gap  between  us  that  can't  be  closed.  I think  whites 
t)veract  in  oeing  friendly  to  negroes  to  compensate  for  guilt  feelings. 

(At  this  poing  Mr.  Good  reporteo  that  he  had  received  an  open  invitation  from  the 
Friendship  Baptist  Chiorch  on  S-onday,  April  20,  at  2:00  for  a song  festava-..  anc 
preaching  serA^ice.  He  extended  the  invitation  to  all  present; 


Oiscussicn  resumed  with  Peters  Tovneship  students  citing  examoles  of  a basket bamm 
game  played  with  Braddock  High  School  in  which  negro  students  from  Braddock  were 
rude.  It  v/as  brought  out  that  not  all  Braddock  students  v'ere  involvea;  that  sorrie 
Peters  Tovmsnip  students  were  also  rude,  and  the  players  from  rradaock  were  good 
sports  and  conducted  themselves  as  gentlemen. 
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Boy  ',C-H)  - Be  disaf-'aed  strongly  on  what  we  are  in  school  for.  It's  not 
no  ‘learn  abont  life'.  Those  who  want  this  can  go  to  India  and  become  G-irus. 

It’s  not  the  school  p-jrpose  to  tea^ch  you  to  become  philosophers. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  voiced  against  this  opinion.  One  girl  from 
I.C.  who  had  criticized  her  school  said  she  still  preferred  to  attend  because 
she  felt  at  home  there.  She  thought  she  could  criticize  it  even  if  she  felt 
there  vras  no  better  school  to  go  to. 

But  wny  criticize  if  you  stay  on?  Have  the  riots  in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh 
changed  anything? 

Boy  (Trinity)  - Kids  go  to  Trinity  because  they  have  to  - it’s  o.k.  -it's 
something  to  do  when  you’re  a kid.  Parents  can  help  you  find  diversity  if 
they’re  interested.  It  can  come  later  on. 

Boy  (C-H)  - If  it's  diversity  you  want,  use  summer  jobs  to  get  it;  go  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country  and  find  a summer  job. 

Boy  - This  is  all  Existentialism.  We’re  all  here  to  help  others.  My  basic 
purpose  is  to  help  others. 

Boy  - I disagree.  VJe’re  all  for  ourselves.  People  are  self-centered.  It’s 
sort  of  dog-eat-dog. 

Boy  (C-H)  - we  need  people  like  conformist-minded  Frank.  I don’t  agree  with 
him;  but  he  has  a right  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

Girl  (McG)  - We  should  stay  and  work  for  change  - not  run  away  if  we  don’t  like 
it. 

Society  can't  change;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  leave 

(One  student  asked  another  of  his  opinion  on  the  college  disturbances) 

Students  in  colleges  who  resort  to  violence  have  the  right  goals,  but  are  using 
the  wrong  methods.  The  problem  is  the  lack  of  individuality  on  college  campuses; 
the  student  is  just  a number  - like  at  Berkely.  There  ought  to  be  a better  way 
to  get  the  good  principles  they  want  than  rioting. 

The  discussion  then  trailed  off  into  more  comments  on  school  administrations 
which  perpetuate  conformity;  changes  are  in  the  works,  but  they  are  slow.  There 
was  some  adult  agreement  with  this.  The  complaint  that  students  are  ignored 
arose  again.  Tne  first  student  no  comment  re-entered  the  group  discussion  after 
taking  care  of  his  duties  in  the  variety  show  try-outs;  he  commenteo:  o'or  parents 
grew  up  in  the  Depression.  They  grew  up  thinking  education's  goals  were  jobs 
and  security,  material  things.  We  understand  this.  Now,  we  are  growing  up  in 
different  circ-umstances . I want  my  kids  to  have  it  differently.  I’d  want  them 
to  know  what  you  do  in  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  w^hat  you  are  inside.  - This 
is  what's  mportant.  liy  dad  has  his  own  company.  He’s  like  a lot  of  parents, 
tney  don't  v/ant  us  to  be,  for  instance,  milkmen,  if  that  was  what  we  wantec. 


One  final  ooriment  came  from  a girl  who  wondered  how  the  other  student 
:nanagec  to  arrive  at  his  opinions  if  he  were  truly  the  product  of  a baa 
educational  system. 
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The  Washington  Coiinty 
local  citizen.  At  present 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
the  employment  patterns  of 


economy  should  be  a narter  of  concern  for  every 
, aliTiost  every  resident  vho  desires  to  vrork  has 
Bur  this  current  job  stability  is  an  exception  to 
the  past  15  years. 


Between  1952  and  196?,  the  county  economy  endured  an  extended  period  of 
mechanization  of  its  basic  industries  which  significantly  reduced  the  number 
of  local  job  opport'onities . During  this  period,  10,000  jobs  were  perrroinently 
eliirdnated  in  Washington  Co-’onty  in  the  coal,  steel,  glass,  and  metal  v/erkinr 
industries . 


This  extended  period  of  mechanization  was  coupled  with  a business  recess: on 
which  lasted  from  l^'fS  to  19-Wv.  In  196l , the  v'vashington  loxuity  unemploytuent 
rate  averaged  11  percent  of  the  work  force.  As  late  as  1964  the  local  unemploy- 
ment still  exceeded  the  national  average.  The  efforts  of  those  in  the  county 
concerned  with  industrial  development  mana,ged  to  attract  numerous  industries 
during  this  period  v/hich  partially  ameliorated  the  unemployment  problem. 

Alchough  existing  rates  of  unemployrrient  are  very  love,  (estima^ued  to  be 
two  percent),  the  t’xin  threats  of  recession  and  mechanization  are  still  present. 
These  threa.ts  can  only  be  reduced  by  a serious  local  effort  to  attract  additional 
diversified,  labor  intensive,  manufacturing  plants  and  serice  industries. 


There  is  a limited  ar.o'unt  of  land  in  l/ashinguon  County  topographically 
suited  for  industrial  development.  Therefore,  the  county  m.ust  solicit  industri' 
v/hich  would  employ  at  least  ■Ren  workers  per  acre.  Industries  of  this  typ-e  in- 
clude the  manufacturing  of  electronic  components,  watches,  computer  hardware 
and  medical  rnstrrjrients , 


In  addition  to  the  limitation  of  rav/  land  suitable  for  industrial  purposes, 
the  county  also  lacks  a significant  amouTit  of  land  which  is  rea.dy  for  irruTiediate 
industrial  occupancy.  This  land  co-uLd  be  fully  developed  with  sewers,  ’water- 
lines,  rail  access  and  highv/ays  and  ready  for  immediate  industrial  occupancy. 


The  economic  x'unction  of  Washington  County 


v'jashington  Countp'  is  an  integral  part  of  the  metropolitan  Pi tt sburgii  economy 
As  such,  the  cou’ty  performs  certain  functions  which  are  important  to  ohe  entire 
region. 

In  general,  Washington  Couaty  is: 


A Source  of  naturs.1  resources 
An  rLnd'astrial  sut’orb 
A retail  sub center 

A labor  supply  for  Pittsburgh  mills  and  offices 
A customer  of  specialized  services  offered  princrpall^-^  in 
Pitosbu-'gh 


A so'ui’ce  of  available  land 

’uashingtcn  Co'Oir.ty  should  retain 
future' . (.'-re  additicn-P:  fuact  ion  that 

the  locativoi:  ’or  some  -of  the  regional 


for  residential  developiment 

these  six  f'-onctions  into  the  foi'eseeable 
might  accrue  to  the  county  is  to  become 
i-ecreational  r,nd  leisure  tiirie  activities. 
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The  S'cructure  of  ~.:he  '.'Js  shin  "tor.  3our.ty  -.cono~~Ly 

The  h/ashington  Covsit'j  economy  rests  on  eight  basic  pillars-,  bit'cr.inous 
coal  mining,  iron  and  steel  raal:inig,  stone,  clay  and  glass,  fabricated  metals, 
electric  machinery,  contract  construction,  retail  trade  and  local  utilities. 

This  base  has  altered  only  slightly  since  191C. 

Agriculture,  the  primary  business  of  the  county  until  1680,  declined  rapidly 
under  the  forces  of  industrialization.  It  did,  however,  maintain  some  of  its 
importa.nce  until  after  World  War  II. 


In  genera^,  tne  economy  c: 


Washington  County  can  be  characterized 


"durable  goods"  system.  This  single  statement  contains  the  basis  fox-'  urW  erst  an  dong 
many  of  the  econorAic  problems  that  have  faced  the  county  for  nearly  50  years. 

'5'he  p-gioable  Goods  l,ccnom3'  as  nela.ted  to  './ashington  Courity 

Durable  goods  are  large,  expensive  products  that  usually  have  a relatively 
long  life.  Because  they  do  not  wear  out  rapid.ly  they  are  usually  purchased 
during  periods  of  good  business  and  then  repaired,  not  replaced  when  the  business 
climate  is  bad.  This  produces  a.  cyclic  effect  in  their  industries,  making  them 
very  "sensitive"  to  shifts  in  the  national  business  cycle. 


Six  of  the  eight  basic  Washington  County  industries  are  either  markedly 
or  highly  sensitive.  Also,  because  the  county  is  so  dependent  on  sensiuive 
industries,  retail  trade  actually  suffers  as  badly  as  other  sectors  when  local 
business  is  bad. 


i/hen  first  developed  a half  century  ago,  durable  goods  industries  required 
large  nur:bers  of  workers  to  run  them.  As  these  operations  becarie  more  successf'.ol, 
they  replaced  men  with  machines.  Originally  they  were  built  near  to  their  sources 
of  raw  materials  and  fuel,  today  they  are  located  near  their  markets,  usually  on 
a transportation  route  which  brings  their  raw  materials  to  them. 

To  reduce  costs  during  slack  business  periods,  these  industries  traditionally 
reduce  their  work  force,  creating  periods  of  unemployment  that  are  higher  than 
is  t;ypical  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

jimploi^auent 

The  v-/ork  force  for  IC50  to  1965  remained  very  close  to  78,CCC,  but  there 
were  irregular  levels  of  eruployment  and  a steady  erosion  of  jobs.  The  specific 
events  rhat  caused  that  to  happen  can  be  detailed  as  follov/s:  In  1950^  the 
local  economy  was  relatively  healthy  with  most  residents  working  at  jobs  located 
within  the  co'onty.  They  held  the  same  type  of  semd-skilled  employm.ent  in  the 
rniines  and  mills  chat  had  become  a tradition  with  them.  However,  im.portant  national 
economic  forces  were  at  work. 


The  pet  role-tar.  industry  had  begin  to  capture  the  home  heating  and  railroad 
f'ael  markets.  To  compete  with  oil  and  gas,  the  coal  industry  began  to  mechanize, 
"etween  1656  and  1659,  county  eraployment  in  m.ining  dropped  for  13,0CC  to  5>50C). 
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In  1955;  the  steel  industr^^  also  began  to  mechanize ; and  fcnr  ye^ans  later 
priiTiary  metals  emplo^ccent  declined  from  lO^CGC  no  ^,CCO.  The  glass  indi.srry 
underwent  a I’eorganization  with  loss  of  2,000  jobs.  Retail  trade  and  service 
sectors  consecpiently  declined. 


In  195^y  a nationwide  business  recession  began.  Such  an  event  was  net 
new  to  this  area;  but  for  the  first  time,  recession  was  accompanied  by  m^echani- 
zation.  Jobs  were  permianently  eliminated.  This  com.bination  of  recession  and 
mechanization  created  an  unemployment  rate  of  11.0  percent  by  196'.  Outmigration 
wvs  substantial  throughout  the  period  1956  to  1964.  The  end  of  this  cycle  of 
m^echanizatior  coincided  with  improved  national  business  conditions  v/hich  created 
a rise  in  ecvloymomt  in  It  did  not  bring  a return  to  the  er.vployment 

conditions  of  1952  or  1956;  10,300  jobs  were  lost. 


The  principal  iiTiprovemen':  in  employmen 


1. 

L/  i.  Ox 


.965;  w'ithin 


was 


in  the  service  sector,  i.e.  government,  education,  retail  trade,  finance  and 
real  escate,  Increa.ses  in  manufacturing  employment  occurred  primarily  cunside 
the  county.  Vfnat  has  happened  is  that  the  county  service  industry  has  been 
partially  rebuilt  to  serve  local  residents,  many  of  whom,  novr  work  in  manufactur- 
ing jobs  located  in  nearby  co'tnties.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  local  residents 
still  have  the  same  kind  of  job  as  they  did  previously,  except  that 
travel  further  to  reach  it. 


joc  as  tney  aia  previously,  except  tnat  tney  now 
""his  is  substantiated  by  statistics  which  show  45 


percent  of  the  resident  work  force  still  employed  in  sensitive  industries. 


If  jobs  had  been  provided  for  those  v/ho  wanted  theiTi  over  the  15-years 
period  in  question,  the  total  resident  employment  for  1965  could  easily  have 
been  67,CCC  as  opposed  to  75j4CO.  County  based  employment  could  have  been 
approximately  71 > COO  not  56,600. 


Future  .mmoloyment  Projections  to  1990 

b'ha.t  potential  for  expansion  does  the  Washington  County  economy  have? 

Based  on  certain  assumptions  it  is  projected  that: 

1.  A thorough  programi  of  industrial  site  development 
will  be  sponsored  by  the  county  goverrmient  either 
on  its  own  responsibility  or  in  combination  with 
private  enterprise. 

2.  '"^he  consec__uences  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Viet-Nam  caji  be  overcome  with  relative  quick- 
ness . 

3.  There  will  be  no  more  sudden  spurts  of  mechanization 
in  existing  industry  and  no  more  major  plant  closinrs 

'W'X.j ^ OC  C'J-X'  • 

4.  A comprehensive  progr.am  of  job  training  in  vocational- 
technical  high  schools  rand  a community  college  will 

be  ii'troduct'd  in  the  very  near  future. 

5.  Mew  intensive  labor  factories  can  be  brought  into  the 
couit'.;,  . It  is  thought  that  the  existing  basic  manu- 
facturers will  show  only  manor  grov/th  in  the  next  years 
and  the  largest  growth  will  occur  from  new  industries 
Sv-jttling  within  the  courity. 
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Tot.7,1  emplo^'T.ent.  for  all  county  residents  cculd  be  81,000  in  llgc 
and  90,000  ir.  1990.  Total  enployment  for  all  comity  residents  in  tne 
target  year  is  based  on  the  assunption  that  very  few  changes  will  occm 
in  the  percentages  of  people  comnuting  to  jobs  located  outside  the 
comty  (20,^  in  I965).  If  a significant  nuirber  of  additional  jobs  open 
up  in  Allegheny  County  it  is  entirely  possible  that  these  totals  would 
be  on  the  low  side. 

Future  factors  that  will  affect  the  number  of  Washington  County 
residents  working  elsewhere  are: 

1.  The  dispersion  of  Pittsburgh  subm^ban  pop'olation  into 
Washington  Couity  accompanied  by  the  scatteration  of 
Pittsburgh  iiidustr3''  and  shops. 

2.  Opposed  to  the  forces  of  dispersal  xvould  be  increased 
accessibility  to  Pittsburgh  by  better  highways  and 
transit  systems  and  the  concentration  of  high  density, 
office  buildings  requiring  many  workers  in  the  core 
ciry,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  F.ailroad's  proposed 
office  complex  in  the  Colden  Traingle. 
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The  government  of  Washington  County  ovms  and  operates  a group  of  structures 
and  facilities  that  are  used  in  the  performance  of  governmental  functions.  These 
include,  apart  from  the  Courthouse,  Jail,  and  County  Airport, 

1.  The  County  Home  and  Hospital 

2.  The  Juvenile  Home 

3.  The  County  Fairgrounds 

4.  Three  County  Parks 

All  of  these  lacilrcies  are  located  in  the  Washington  City  area,  except  for 
uhe  thiree  county  parks. 

Health  Facilities 

The  county  has  the  primary  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  aged  ana  indigent 
portion  of  its  population. 

A part  of  this  burden  is  absorbed  by  the  various  hospitals  whicn  are  located 
in  Washington,  Canonsourg,  Monongahela  and  Charleroi,  but  the  bulk  of  these  people 
a2'e  cared  for  in  the  County  Home  and  Hospital. 

The  existing  covinty  home  and  hospital  complex  is  located  in  the  Arden  Downs 
area  Just  north  of  the  City  of  Washington. 

The  men  anfwomen  are  housed  in  separate  buildings  which  are  physically  divined 
by  Worth  Main  Street  Extension  and  the  County  Fairgrounds, 

The  facilities  are  obsolete  and  inadequate,  and  a new  complex  to  replace  them 
is  planned,  Funcing,  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  federal  government. 

Recreation 


Citizens  of  VJashinguon  Couniy  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  increased 
recreational  facilities.  The  needs  of  the  future  are  expected  to  be  greater  than 
those  of  today. 

The  need  for  recreational  facilities  in  uhe  United  States  is  rising  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  thau  no  level  of  government  can  avoid  becoming  involved  in  providing 
them.  Almost  all  levels  of  government,  as  well  as  private  enterprise,  currently 
provide  recreational  facilities  in  Washington  County, 

There  are,  at  present  no  federal  facilities  or  state  parks  located  with  tne 
coxinty.  However,  the  Commonwealth,  through  its  Game  Commission  and  Fish  Commission, 
uoes  operate  two  fishing  lakes  and  one  boat  laxuich  on  the  Monongahela  River.  They 
are  currently  building  another  launch  site. 


Twenty-two  loca.!  municipalities  own  parks  or  playgrounds  of  varying  size  and 
qua-iuy.  In  addition,  there  are  a large  number  of  privately  owTied  facilities. 
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incluaing  country  clubs golf  courses,  camps,  amusemenu  parks,  sportsmens  duos, 
etc.  Many  of  these  private  facilities  are  open  to  members  only  and  the  general 
public  receives  no  benefit  from  them.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  sportsmen 
clubs,  country  clubs  and  some  boat  launches. 

Privately-owned  facilities  most  commonly  open  to  the  public  include  golf  courses 
not  associated  with  country  clubs,  amusement  parks  and  swimming  pools.  The  number 
of  swimming  facilities  in  Washington  County  is  particularly  limited.  The  development 
of  public  swimming  beaches  is  hampered  because  sections  of  the  Monongahela  River 
are  polluted  snd  some  mimic ipallties  have  prohit iued  s’wimming  in  it  by  ordinance, 

3ven  if  the  river  were  not  polluted,  access  to  it,  is  limited  in  many  areas  because 
industries  have  chosen  to  locate  tneir  plants  along  its  banks.  Very  few  locations 
for  swimming  exist  along  t,he  many  creeks  in  the  counuy,  because  some  of  tnem  are 
pollutec  and  because  uhey  are  t,oc  shallow. 

The  counuy  has  begun  zo  fulfill  its  role  in  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities.  At  present,  it  has  three  parks  in  varying  stages  of  completion. 

The  highest  expected  population  of  Washington  County  b;;-  1990  is  calc'ulated  to 
oe  250,000  persons.  If  this  is  reached  and  no  pai'k  land  in  addition  to  that  now 
proposed  is  p'orchased  the  County  will  be  able  to  provide  only  23  acres  of  county 
park  land  for  every  1,000  covinty  residents  up  to  the  year  1990, 

Ten  Mile  Creek  Park 


The  purchase  of  land  and  the  installation  of  basic  improvements  were  under- 
taken on  this  site  by  the  U.S,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  They  installed  an  access 
road,  parking  lot,  boat  launching  ramp,  toilet  facilities,  and  picnicking  facilities. 
It  is  12  acres  in  size  but  plans  are  to  increase  it  to  21  acres.  Approximately 
10,00C'  persons  used  the  facility  in  1967. 

Mingo  Creek  Park 

This  park  is  currently  under  development.  When  completed,  it  will  include 
an  area  in  excess  of  2,500  acres. 

At  present , some  portions  of  it  are  open  to  the  public . 

When  completed,  this  park  will  provide:  picnic  areas,  restrooms,  parking- 
areas,  shelters,  pavillions,  horseback  and  hiking  trails,  a swimming  -pool,  winter 
3po:rts  including  tabogganing  and  skiing,  nature  trails,  camping,  nature  studies 
and  various  game  areas  for  archery,  tennis,  badminton,  volleyball  ana  horseshoes. 

The  schools  of  the  county  will  bo  able  to  use  this  and  other  parks  for  field 
trips  relatec  to  their  studies. 
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Cross  Craek  Park 


The  final  size  of  this  park  v/ill  exceed  3 >000  acres.  Located  within  its 
boundaries  will  be  a 250  to  300  acre  lake  which  will  be  used  for  swindling,  fish- 
ing and  boating.  Partially  developed  by  1971>  it  should  be  in  full  operation 
by  1973. 

Flood  Control  Recreation  Sites 


Two  otner  faciirties  which  have  a potential  for  recreational  cevelopment  in- 
clude the  niuTci -pur pose  reservoirs  t'nat  will  soon  be  built  on  Wheeling  and  Karmon 
Creeks « 

Ln''-'’irong.en':al  Problems 

In  addition  uo  the  general  problems  associated  with  the  retention  of  open 
space  areas  and  the  specific  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  aoeq-oate 
recreation  facilities,  Washington  Counuy  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  eliminating 
some  severe  patches  of  environment  blight. 

These  envirormaental  problems  are  familar  to  everyone.  They  include  the  refuse 
heaps  of  coal  mines,  the  erroded  landscape  resulting  from  the  over  cutting  of  timber 
on  steep  slopes,  the  smoke  scarred  hillsides,  the  strip  commercial  development  along 
major  highways,  the  junk  yards,  the  billboards,  the  unreclaimed  strip  mines,  the 
polluted  streams,  the  abandoned  housing,  the  "patch"  towns  and  the  abandonee  struc- 
tures formerly  associateo  with  coal  mining.  Each  of  these  problems  is  acute  ana  the 
cause  of  them  are  as  diverse  as  the  effects.  They  are  mentioned  only  to  illustrate 
that  these  detract  from  county  and  local  efforts  to  create  a total  open-space-rec- 
reational  envirormient  of  which  the  county  can  be  proud. 
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Public  ana  Private  Recreation  Pacilit 


22  Municipal  Parks  and  Playgrounds  covering  589.5  acres 
7 Private  Golf  Courses  covering  1,015  acres 
7 Country  Clubs  covering  1,125  acres 
5 CaiLps  totalling  1,074  acres 

2 .imuserients  Parks  of  450  acres 

15  oportsraen'ds  Clubs  with  3,847  acres 

3 Swiaming  Pools 


S Boat  Launches 


M 
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:OUNTY  OF  FXPSKDITUrtLS  AFT;  COTO^ITFOlNTO  OF  DL?AFTTi^:T:  OF 


x^UBLIC  VvFLP'ARL  FROM  STATE  AND  FEDEF^AL  FUEFS  FOR  FISCAL  TsuAr,  1967-1966,  BY  FROGRAE 

Jxily  1,  1967  to  June  1966 


County 

Total 

Public  Assistance 

Children 
& Youth 

V.'ashington 

10,736  ,126 

7,347,107 

176,910 

Total 

Staue-Operated 

Youth  Development 
Centers  a Forestry 
Canips  for  Juvenile 
Delinquents 

Payment  s 
to  County 
for  Child- 
V/ el  fare 
Services 

Comriunity 

Grants 

For  Juvenile 

Delinquency 

Programs 

Day  Care 

Services  for 
Pientally 

Retarded  and 

Physically 

Handicapped 

176,910 

104,960 

52,141 

16,210 

3;599 

EFiEAKDCTEN  0?  OFFICE  OF  GENEriAL  AFC  SPECIAL  HOSPITAL 
FROM  STATE  FUKCS  FOR  FISC.U.  YE.«^R  1967-1966 

EXPENDITURES  AND 

COKIilTNEKTS 

Total 

Scholarships  for 
Student  Nurses 

56,206 

56,206 
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;j  3CF31ITMFKTS  FROF  STAFF 


KiFTA:  HFALTH  ANL  MLFTAI.  KLTAFD 
AfC  FEDERAL  FUImDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEA 


ATK.N  EX?EFI)ITUr.^S 
R 1967-1968 


J 


ity  Total 

State-OwTied 

State-Cv'med 

Payn.ents  to 

Rejmbursc- 

Diagnostic 

>4,  H 1 . u 

Miental  Hospitals 

Schools  Sc 

Private  Fa oil- 

ment  to  Cts. 

Evaluation 

for 

1 . 

i.P.P.I.  and 

Hospitals 

ities  for 

for  Interim 

Centers 

Comrr.- 

|; 

W.P.I. 

Mentally 

Care 

& Eastern 

-or.:' ty 

Retarded 

Mentally 

Mental 

i enta 

Retarded 

Health 

Pea-i-t 

Centers 

Serv . 

llion  3,092,985 

2,205,212 

73e,440 

6,928 

64,281 

8,863 

69,261 

mijjJR  OF  EFPLCYES  OF  TEE  DEPAFTFiENT  OF  PUBLIC  ^KLFARE  (including  Per  Diem  and  Ko-urly  Lmp loves 


id  Developerpint  Centers  - Cannonsburg  107 
lingo  on  128 


’,1  CEITT 
.SISTAIvCI 


OF  POPuojAT j-C'W 
lOGRAK,  BY 


RECEIVING  ?UEI 


ASSISTANCE 


pp.on 


COUNTY  - FISCAL  YEAR  EIi:iNG 


AND  AMOUNT  OF 
J-one  30,  1968 


eypeiditur:u,s  for  the  puelk 


ierage  Number 
Persons 
T Month 


Per  Cent 
of 

Population 


Expenditures  for  Public  Assi-stance 


Total 


Assistance 

Grants 


Medical 

and  Burial  Administration 


,886 


4.; 


9,624,172  5.060,721 


3,659,969 


903,482 


PLICATED  NllDER  OF  CHILDREPI  RECEIVING  CHILD  IIELFAPD  SERVICE,  EY  TYPE  OF  AGENCY  OR  INSTITUTION, 
BY  COUMY  OF  RESIDENCE  AT  TII-'E  OF  ACCEPTANCE  FOR  CARE  AS  OF  DECEP3ER  31,  1967 


taj 


Public  Child 

Caring 

Agencies 


Vol.  Child 

Caring 

Agencies 


institutions  for: 


Dependent 

Children 


_Day 

Care 


Delinc^uent 
Children  Centers 


Matern_ty 

Homes 


264 


76 


21 


18 


d- 


4 
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CF  JIF/E::::. 


p::o: 


GRAFTS 


FOR  CRi:vF  PREVEKTIGN  PROGRAMS  FCR  JUVR:F.LES 


Fiscal  Year  Endin^;^  June  30,  1968 


Grants  for  Police  Services  to  Juveniles 

$3,81C 


Grants  for  Iraproveir.ent  of 
Juvenile  Probation  Services 


$12,400 


ILDRn^;  HELD  IN  DETENTION  AND  CASE  DIS?C>SED  CF  BY  JUVENILE  COURTS  - January  1 - December 

67 


Children  Held  in  Detention 


’otal 


547 


In  Own 

Detention 

Home 

168 


In  Other 
Facilities 


179 


total 


768 


Cases  Disposed  of  by  Juvenile  Ct, . 

Official  Unofficial 

Cases  Cases 


63 


705 
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SECTION  I 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTY 


A.  Westmoreland  County  is  60^  urban,  40^  rural. 

There  are  6 cities  in  the  county,  35  boroughs 

Of  the  cities,  2 - Jeannette  and  Greensburg  - are  in  Central  Westmoreland; 

3 cities  - Arnold,  New  Kensington,  and  Lower  Burrell  - are  on  the  north- 
western edge  and  adjacent  to  Allegheny  County;  the  remaining  city  - Monessen  - 
is  in  the  southwest  sector,  bordering  on  and  sharing  services  with  Washington 
and  Fayette  counties. 

Thus,  the  county  divides  into  three  centers  of  population. 

B.  Population  composition 

Total  nnmber  - approximately  353,000,  with  a projected  increase  to 
400,000  by  1975-  (Source:  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board) 

Age  distribution:  under  5 years  of  age,  11^;  6 to  19  years,  26^. 

Total  under  19  years,  37^ 

Minority  Groups  - the  principal  minority  group,  the  colored  group, 
numbers  7,090  or  2%  of  the  County  census.  This  population  resides 
chiefly  in  3 centers:  West  Jeannette,  Monessen,  and  New  Kensington, 
and  hence  is  largely  urban. 

C . Income  level 

Using  family  income  of  $4000  annually  for  the  cut-off  point,  17^ 
of  the  population  rates  as  low-income,  63^  are  average,  11^  has  an 
income  of  $10,000  or  above. 

D.  Major  Industries 

Glass,  coal,  brick,  manufacture  of  metal  products,  aluminu  m 
Large  firms  with  plants  in  the  area:  Walworth,  PPG  Industries, 

Robert shaw,  Westinghouse,  Alcoa,  West  Penn  Power  Company. 

Currently  moving  into  the  area  - Chrysler 

SECTION  II 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  County  Committee,  identification  is  attached,  acted  as  a steering  committee. 
Individual  members  served  as  either  resource  persons  or  chairmen  of  subcommittees . 

The  Youth  Committee  worked  principally  at  setting  up  discussion  groups 
in  the  Public  High  School  and  the  Colleges  througnout  the  County. 

Under  one  adult  sub-committee  a questionnaire  was  distributed  to  a 
cross  section  of  the  youth  in  the  New  Kensington  area. 

Both  community  leaders  and  youth  discussion  groups  secured  data  from 
the  poverty-level  population. 
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SECTION  III 

SUB-COMMITTEE  FINDINGS 


a)  Analysis  of  problem  areas  based  on  data  obtained  from  discussion  groups  and 
from  questionnaires  using  high  school  you  th  and  college  groups,  (see  page 
1-29  folio-wing) . 

Analysis  of  problem  areas  by  the  full  committee  including  youth  and  adults. 


b)  Identified  Problem  Areas  listed  in  order  of  importance 

1.  Pro-vision  for  use  of  leisure  time 

Recreation  opportunities 
Job  Opportunities 

2.  'Pi’rnHsion  for  guidance  ser-vlce  in  the  schools,  geared 

tf.  -the  needs  of  the  area  the  school  serves 

3 . Pro-vision  for  courses  or  specialized  personnel  or 

innovative  programs  in  the  school,  to  acquaint 
the  students  -with  problems  that  are  of  current 
import  to  the  community  as  opposed  to  the  more 
immediate  and  personal  needs  of  the  student. 

4.  Provision  for  communication  to  alert  youths  -who  -want 

to  be  involved  with  the  opportunities  that  do  ex- 
ist in  the  county 

5.  Provision  for  projects  designed  to  make  adults  more 

sympathetic  wi-bh  and  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
expending  time,  effort,  and  even  money  to  change 
community  attitudes. 
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SECTION  IV 

COUNTY  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


, 1.  Essential  changes  needed 

Formation,  of  a Youth  Advisory  Council  in  every  municipality.  The  size  of  the 
council  would  reflect  the  size  of  the  municipality — the  size  of  the  city  council 
or  township  board  of  supervisors  could  serve  as  a guide.  The  youth  would  be  se- 
lected as  a result  of  a municipality-wide  election.  The  electorate  would  be  com- 
prised of  only  the  youth.  They  would  bring  to  their  meetings  the  thoughts  of  the 
area  they  represent;  and,  collectively,  they  would  make  recommendations  to  the 
local  authorities.  The  recommendation  would  involve  youth  participation  in  the 
planning,  implementing,  and  utilization  of  the  approved  projects. 

Funding  could  be  mandated  at  the  state  level  with  provision  for  matching  f'unds  at 
the  local  level. 

School  staff  to  supplement  the  teaching  staff  in  order  that  the  impersonal  tone  of 
the  school  could  be  moderated  by  a more  humanized  kind  of  experience. 

Almost  all  secondary  school  in  the  County  are  located  away  from  population  centers. 
Pupils  are  transportated  by  bus.  The  buildings  are  large.  Pupils  move  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  day  with  few  opportunities  to  interact  vrlth  each 
other  or  with  the  teaching  staff  on  a personal  level.  The  chief  means  for  maintain- 
ing order  is  by  way  of  sanctions,  verbal,  in  the  classroom.  Thus  relations  between 
pupils  and  staff  is  typically  formal.  The  students  feel  they  are  being  programm.ed . 

Within  the  school  an  advisory  committee  of  students  and  faculty  should  be  set  up 
to  study  the  need  for  courses  or  programs  designed  to  alert  the  student  to 
community  and  national  problems  


During  orientation  workshops  teachers  should  be  sensitized  to  the  needs  of  the 
students.  Some  modification  of  the  use  of  the  high  school  period  could  be . studied 
so  that  students  would  feel  more  responsibility  for  maximum  use  of  time,  and  for 
mastery  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  create  a position  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  of  "Community  Relations  Officer,"  now  being  employed  by  the  State  Police. 
The  officer  would  visit  the  schools  within  his  jurisdiction  to  establish  a better 
rapport  between  the  police  and  the  youth.  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  both  local 
and  state  could  coordinate  and  implement  this  approach. 

2.  Time  required  to  effect  these  changes  would  be  a function  of  the  number  of  persons 
enlisted  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  program. 

3.  The  population  group  to  be  affected  would  be,  principally,  the  total  high  school 
group;  all  have  needs  to  be  met,  though  the  needs  differ  with  geographic  area, 
intellectual  and  economic  level. 

4.  To  bring  about  change  work  should  be  begun  in  adult  organizations  already  existing. 
Probably  the  Recreation  Board  could  be  useful  in  setting  up  a pilot  program  inas- 
much as  that  is  one  County  Agency  concerned  with  youth  that  is  new  enough  that 
attitudes  about  it  have  not  yet  crystallized. 

5.  Unless  agencies  at  the  state  level  were  willing  to  show  an  interest  in  creating 
change,  governmental  agencies  at  the  County  and  city-borough  levels  would  be  hard 
to  activate. 
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B.  Overall  Recommendations 


The  principal  need  in  this  county  is  to  help  the  youth  evolve  a value 
system  that  is  satisfying  and  one  they  can  live  with.  The  emphasis 
on  material  wealth  and  on  status  stands  in  the  way  of  any  change.  It 
characterizes  the  influential  segments  of  the  communities  to  the  ex- 
tent that  youth  feel  that  without  leadership  and  support  from  some 
adults  they  are  powerless. 


Legislative  action  should  be  geared  toward  supplying  positive  and  con- 
structive services  rather  than  merely  punitive  and  rehabilitative  ones. 


To  activate  adult  interest  the  service  clubs  and  the  women's  clubs  could 
be  used.  However,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Board,  there  are  few  existing  services,  so  the  problem  would  be  to 
create  the  service  rather  than  strengthen  an  existing  one. 


This  whole  study  has  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  problem.  It  has 
been  fact-finding,  with  no  effort  made  to  enlist  organized  agencies  to 
any  extent  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  program  at  the  moment  is  too 
nebulous.  To  be  specific,  there  are  in  the  county.  Boards  set  up  to 
hear  the  cases  of  delinquent  youths  at  the  local  level.  Some  of  these 
Boards  to  a real  service.  But  we  have  no  parallel  in  the  area  under 
discussion,  i.e.,  the  awakening  to  awareness  and  involvement  of  the  able 
youth. 


SECTION  5 

If  any  impact  has  been  felt  in  the  County,  it  is  minimal.  Within  the  time  allowed 
for  the  present  program,  fact-finding  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study . 

It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  a "County  wide"  Youth  Advisory  Council,  The  m.ove- 
ment  ought  to  come  from  the  local  level,  and  if  one  or  two  pilot  groups  demonstrated 
their  usefulness  then  other  groups  could  be  set  up. 
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vyestmore  land  County  divides  into  three  regions  - central  ’'est- 
moreland,  Monessen  area,  and  New  Kensington  area*  The  County  Committee 
was  drawn  up  to  represent  the  three  subdivisions,  with  the  majority  of  the 
personnel  coming  from  central  Westmoreland*  Youth  and  adults  were  about 
equally  represented*  Representatives  from  the  lower  socio-economic  level 
were  reached  principally  through  social  workers  and  community  organizers* 
Attempts  to  secure  direct  representation  met  with  failure,  largely  because 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  colored  people  particularly  to  speak  for  them* 
selves  in  conwnittee.  However,  their  leaders  were  quite  conversant  with 
the  needs  of  this  group. 

To  secure  information  at  the  grass-roots  level  it  was  decided 
that  for  the  in-school  group,  both  college  and  high  school  population, 
discussion  groups  could  be  set  up,  the  discussions  recorded  on  tape,  and 
contextual  analysis  of  the  recordings  be  made*  For  the  out -of -school 
group,  youth  in  industry,  the  committee  members  knowledgeable  because  of 
their  association  through  working  with  youth,  agreed  to  gather  data*  A 
total  of  approximately  20  discussion-hours  was  taped* 

In  addition,  one  of  the  committee  merrfcers  administered  a 
questionnaire  to  a cross-section  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  and 
college  youth  at  several  economic  levels*  These  groups  were  contacted 
at  a Youth  Center  (mostly  negro  youth),  and  at  two  church  youth  group 
meetings,  as  well  as  at  a college  student  council  meeting. 


Dage  2 


One  of  the  committee  members,  who  is  program  director  for  '-'HJB 
CABLE-VISION,  offered  to  run  twice  a month  from  Apri  I through  December  a 
series  of  panel  discussions,  one  hour  In  length*  Personnel  for  these 
panels  vtas  recruited  not  on>y  from  high  school  and  college  populations 
but  also  from  leaders  in  the  community:  recreation  director,  county  com- 
missioner, mayor,  high  school  guidance  oersonneU  In  additloo  \/HJB  RADIO 
carried  spot  announcements  perl od lea  I ^ y of  the  scheduled  panels  ? thes 
giving  the  Conference  county-wide  coverage* 

Finally,  the  lE  county  newspaper's  we^'e  supplied  with  nev^s 
releases  covering  the  makeup  of  the  County  Committee,  local  and  regional 
meetings«  The  paper  having  the  widest  county  coverage,  the  only  morning 
paper  in  the  county,  has  assigned  a reporter  to  work  on  special  aspects  of 
youth  needs  and  youth  Interests# 
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i ir-'S:  part  this  re’^ort  V'.*i  H cover  data  obtained  fi  cm 
.'oo:-'-.  T'.-r'  'T-ts  of  data  vi  11  be  '•'fe '.ented,  that  derived  from  middle  clas^ 

■ ouv*^  '''he  ':'’'*'istx  ti'tr  toe  rrvjjorit/  of  the  Westmoreland  County  youth 
] Bif  that  fr  v'T  colored  yO'.ith,  Tower  class*  The  data  is  divided 

i.i'.'o  vnar  rin-ci’'r_l  cs Legor i er. : home,  school,  the  ccmmunitv  in  general, 
lit"'  youth  val'-'er,  s,- 


HOME 


?) 


'nr;'.„:ric  .,  ti'  rt 


i*  r oj  f‘i  icr,- T , the  peronfcs  are  characterized  as  ''all  right  ' 


‘ uyo  .,00'^  to  confide  in  their  fathers,  girls  in  their  mothers^ 
hut  ifi  man*'  rases  boys  feel  more  st  ease  v/ith  the  mother, 
5'*yi’'’g  r.i~'ply  fsd  doesn^t  tall-  much" 


uegot ive : 


reasons  for  lach  of  communication  are  multiple:  genera^'ion 
O'"  - ’'mv  uarent  ■ and  1 ccn’t  as  >i  whole  communicate,  they 

try  oift  i’n  too  different",  worKing  parents  "f oundo f loo 

society  i^  ? rce<-.s/re«-f^*ther  is  no  longer  boss  in  the  hf.Trie  - 
mothers  v*or'<,tng  v^ho  go  not  h?ve  to  work,  do  not  have  fi'.Y'  For 
good  family  life-’'  marital  strife  "too  mnnv  hows  are 
"T-'b  ier,  hu.reST  'e  much  tension  there  is  no  c.omr.icn  Teat  ion 
beewesn  parents,  or  Parents  and  children®"  lack  of  cor-fi- 
denes  ‘d-*o'ne  not  doi-;g  the  Job  on  sex-educeti cof  Mother 
savs  -naguely,  if  you  have  any  questions,  let  me  knew*  J guess 
you  talk  about  things  tii;e  that  vfifch  your  Friends,"  open 
rehetHon  * "parents  have  tc  learn  that  !:ime  is  no\/;  ymuth  going 
to  talk  and  say  wnat  they  want,"  "!^1ds  don**'  respect  their 
parents  because  Parents  don’t  respect  them^"  "Pon’r  even  try 
to  ta^k  KM*th  my  parents," 
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siKiimary: 


b\  « A t • 

; SCI  pine 
positives 


negatives 


sunmary ; 


in  general,  communication  lines  are  open.  The  negative' 
instances  although  spelled  out  more  carefully,  are  in  the 
minori ty. 


again  the  attitude  is  generally  favorable.  However,  this 
attitude  and  the  reasons  supporting  it  stem  from  oerrni sstv  e-- 
ness  for  the  most  part,  occasionally  a youth  admits  they 
object  to  but  appreciate  their  parent?"  interest,  our.  me 
more  usual  statement  is:  "they  let  me  do  what  I want," 

negative  statements  reflect  primarily  a need  to  brea4  away 
from  what  the  youth  considers  child-like  dependency  - '’kids 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  some  thing?  even  if  not  given 
complete  freedom", •"much  aggressi'/eress  arises  from  d<-'pend*‘ 
ency,  learned  as  only  way  to  exi  3I'  in  some  families"  -- 
"Why  don*t  parents  let  you  do  wh^jt  you  want.  You  have  the 
right  to  ruin  your  own  life,"  -»  "parerts  run  k1d*s  life  roc 
much  and  confuse  the  !'id,  thjt’s  v/hy  swie  run  away" 

"parents  .strictness  reflects  back  on  their  own  cbi1dho''dj 
c!on*t  want  you  to  do  ■what:  they  did,"  *«  "parents  push  too 
hard,"  --  "parents  h.sve  different  set  of  morals  than  we  do.,' 
"if  parents  make  rules,  they  should  find  out  If  they  suit  chc 
teenagers." 

running  through  most  of  the  rJat.3  is  a tone  of  positi\'e  apo!'.':)  , 
hut  more  fundamental  is  the  finding  that  the  yrjuth^s  oi-enrc\in 
tion  IS  with  prt'blems  other  than  relations  vyirn  his  por.s;  > ? 


I' 
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tb«i;  fnore  artfculate  youth  recognize;’  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
they  nov;  have  are  a function  of  earlier  home  experiences.  -- 
"tensions  ere  a sign  of  the  tinges,  child  grows  up  with  problr.nr. 
and  then  finds  them  rtuiltl plied  as  he  goes  out  Into  the  v;or1d 
cutsir'e  the  family,"  --  "unless  the  chile!  learns  to  express  his 
feeHnp  in  the  home,  v/ith  safety  atri  security,  he  won*t  cor.t.iunf 
cc;  t e f,  ’ ' 

T?it'  parents  ronviin  the  center  of  reference  for  evaluatin';’ 

tf>Cf  outh'c  opinions  '.bout  himself .>  --  "fear  feiling  per^nts 
more  tiren  fai  Hn.j  self," 

The  youth  senses  his  own  provincialism  ami  blames  it  on  his 
parents  **  "narents  are  not  on  the  lookout  to  apprise  youth  of 
social  needs,  e,g,,  poverty,  civil  rights  problems,  etc." 

SUMMARY  - The  data  reflect  a society  where  adults  appear  to  the 
youth  as  se  if -seskinq,  cof>cerned  about  their  ov/n  :'roble".r:, 
limited  in  offering  the  younger  generation  experiences  either 
through  discussion  or  actual  observation,  that  would  nnake  then 
alert  to,  ready  to  work  with,  problems  other  than  Immediate 
personal  ones. 
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EDUCATFON 

positive:.  The  school  >>,  -een  as  the  one  ejgefHy  '.hat  p^'oi. icier,  me  yoi.  h 
v./'itn  an  ooPet'  f^ncii ng  of  hjr  woi"  k'u  It  is  also  seen  ai.  he 
cne  agency  fchai:  is  ready  to  change  in  a changing  worloV.  i..e.j 
iS'  i‘,-=  less  i;ra''i  i:ion»bwO'ynd  than  the  corne*  Thf>  opinicn 
ch?racte»'ized  tne  more  ab?e  yoMth,  i\e,,  the  co'Mege abound 
a’lp  the  coUege  ..tudent#  as  opposed  ’"o  scucicnfcs  in  rhoo 
courses,  ccrfm-er cia I courses  or  genera  i education*  Jt  is  a ’so 
identified  as  the  one  place  v^ff’ere  all  youth  are  ahd  hence  in 
r?  oosicfon  to  jnf  hjert-ce  the  students?  fc*  good  or  for  f M c 
Some  respondents  regarded  schools  i/s  ''headed  in  the  right 
rirection"  hut  moping  toe  slowly? 


neqativei  The  thrust  of  most  of  the  remari-.s  was  directed  tu  the 

'"acMoeiT'f ’•’*  r,no  hence  unreal  world  of  the  school*  "ou'>= 
ofp-school  life  on  one  track?  in^-school  cn  anoiher-  Ifte 
tv.K'  pa''alTe'  lines  that  never  meet"  "don^i  want  know'leoge; 

tools  wi'h  which  to  work  out  the>r  own  problem;v*" 

"School  Bosrd  out  of  touch,  rraxes  decisions  not  based  on  -Ahat 
is  going  on"  "School  should  bring  to  Iheif  bufiding 
cofimunity  leade’*?!  infcere'^i’ad  in  iocal  problems"  and. 
Irsnonica  1 1 y ,<  "e'ucat  ion  Is  not  relevant." 

:'t5"»'Ciry:  di  ssat  it  faction  wi  t.h  the  school  system  is  mf  UJu  Furthe"  I'fgh? 

Oh  this  finaing  is  obtained  from  discussion  on  ’'elated  poin-'s, 
I is ted  befowf 
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Cu>*ricu1uTn  and  Method 

positive:  inost  corinnents  on  the  division  of  the  high  school  curriculun 
into  area-groups,  such  as  college-preparatory,  commercial, 
stC4  were  non-committal.  The  status  quo  was  accepted, 
probably  because  the  youth  had  nothing  to  substitute  for  it, 
rather  than  because  of  basic  satisfaction.  The  brunt  of  the 
objections  fell  on  the  implementation  of  the  curriculum 
rather  than  on  subject  matter# 

negative:  A great  many  complaints  centered  around  the  fact  that  school 
was  boring  because  the  main  emphasis  was  on  acquisition  of 
knowledge  largely  by  rote,  drill  methods.  Youth  felt  thev 
were  unable  to  formulate  questions,,  that  they  were  required  ■:o 
accept  what  vias  taught  rather  than  to  think  for  themselv^es. 
They  also  complained  that  no  effort  was  made  by  the  teecher? 
to  relate  the  school  course  to  life  problems.  They  report 
that  even  reading  is  taught  as  a skill  but  the  oupi 1 was 
never  encouraged  to  think  through  the  relation  between  what 
was  read  and  anything  they  brought  to  it  from  their  own 
experience. 

Other  complaints  centered  around  the  length  of  the  high  school 
period.  The  pupils  find  only  20  minutes  of  the  period  is 
really  used,  the  remainder  of  it  is  dull  and  boring,  often 
they  give  an  appearance  of  ^keeping  busy*  to  avoid  trouble. 

They  regard  the  methods  used  as  antiquated,  impersonal,  and 
’’external"*  — "there  is  too  much  mechanization  and  no  -attempt 
to  reach  the  individual."  They  comment  - "it's  the  system"  ■'» 
"they  keep  busy  so  the  teacher  won't  think  they're  loafing," 
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summary:  On  this  point,  the  tone  of  the  reports  could  be  characterized 

as  complacent.  This  complacency  stems  from  the  very  problem 
they  complain  of  - lack  of  thought.  They  are  aware  of  the 
irritations  but  fail  to  go  beyond  the  awareness  to  either  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  or  any  imaginative  proposals  for  change, 

c)  Administrative  policies 

positive:  In  the  main  the  pupils  are  satisfied  with  issues  that  are 
causing  real  questions  in  many  areas  of  the  United  States: 
hiring  of  teachers,  participation  in  school  government,  dress 
code,  disciplinary  practices.  Again  the  satisfaction  is 
related  to  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of  current  practice. 

One  group  believed  that  if  "a  strong  leader"  wanted  to  organize 
a protest  among  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  he  could 
probably  do  it,  but  they  didn*t  think  this  was  likely  to 
happen. 


negative:  Students  are  av'/are  of  the  limited  use  mace  of  machinery  set 

up  for  developing  an  understanding  of  the  democratic  process, 
e,g,,  student  council,  presidency  of  school  clubs,  editor  of 
school  paper.  They  characterize  these  as  "facades"^  They 
insist  no  change  is  practical,  the  school  board  isn't  inter* 
ested,  the  principal  is  helpless. 

Some  negative  comments  centered  about  the  teachers:  they  com- 
plained about  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  "1azy"j  they 
presented  the  lesson  mechanically!  they  treated  youth  harshly, 
allowing  no  effort  for  explanation?  some  thought  younger 
teachers  were  lass  out  of  touch?  they  wanted  more  male  teachers? 
they  felt  teacher  tenure  should  go,  particularly  where  teache'*' 
were  striking  -or  higher  wages. 
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Tl^ey  also  complained  about  the  push,  not  only  in  the  school, 
bui  in  the  communication  media  ^^or  a college  education  -- 
**it*s  been  drilled  into  me,  without  college  education,  no 
success*"  "college  over-rated,  don’t  need  it  for  lots  of 
jobs,  too  much  emphasis  on  it,"  With  all  economic  groups, 
college  was  a stepping-stone  to  success  defined  as  moving 
into  a higher “Income  bracket 5 no  advertence  was  made  to  the 
work  they  expected  to  do.  Contrariwise,  college  was  a place 
to  have  fun* 


summary?  At  the  high  school  level,  there  is  easy  acceptance  of  tf>e 
administrative  policies  now  in  force,  the  acceptance  it  an 
unthinking  one,  calculated  to  make  for  an  orderly  four  y^ars 
education*  Whether  the  situation  is  a function  of  the  nocial  structure 
or  net,  the  high  school  pupil  accepts  it  as  a necessary  situa- 
tieru  They  are  avjare  of  the  difficulties  Inherent  in  attempt" 
fng  to  change  any  established  hierarchy  of  power*  They  accept 
without  demur  the  fact  that  it  exists  and  that  ft  is  hardly  a 
matter  for  comment,  except  where  It  touches  their  fmrsediate 
personal  neer*  for  autonomy,  and  this  occurs  but  fare’y,, 

ILir  fOMMUNlTV  - ^ GENERAL 
Attitude  Toward  Youth 

positive;  Youth  are  willing  to  learn  from  an  "approved"  adult*  They  value 
the  adult^s  tolerance,  patience,  and  willingness  to  withhold 
judgment , 

The  youth  appreciates  that  adults  have  problems*  too.  They  are 
in  responsible  positions  and  if  an  institution  changes,  risks 
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are  involved  and  so  the  adult  is  afraid  of  change,  but  the 
youth  are  too.  They  conplain  about  the  adults,  rather  than 
admit  they  don*t  want  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

Sortie  of  the  difficulty  between  adults  and  youth  is  related 
to  the  rush  chraracteristic  of  our  culture,?  the  rush  to  get 
an  education,  to  start  a family,  to  get  a job, 

negative:  Contrasting  with  the  favorable  attitude  expressed  concerning 
both  home  and  school,  attitudes  on  the  present  point  are  more 
negative  than  positive.  Adults  should  *‘get  down  to  kids  let  ^ 
and  learn  to  understand  their  problems"  »»  "they  are  unfair,"  « 
*they  never  trust  enough"  — "they  are  unreasonable"  —"they 
emotionally  maltreat  the  youth,"  — "they  can*t  accept  the  facr 
chat  youth  are  ready  for  responsibility,"  -■»  "the  ^establishnen?  ^ 
squashes  all  chances  to  change"  — "they  generalize  from  one 
negative  instance  to  all  teenagers,"  "they  refuse  to  com** 
municatel'  --  "they  try  to  make  us  think  their  way"  "they 
think  we ‘re  dumb"  -»  "they  put  their  foot  down  so  hard,  chey 
force  us  to  take  the  opposite  positions."  ““  "they  don't  know 
the  difference  between  bossing  and  guiding"^ 

summary;  The  generally  negative  opinions  expressed  here  may  be  related 

to  the  fact  that  where  the  target  of  concern  is  the  mo»*e  imper  = 
sonal  society  and  vvhere  no  repercussions  could  be  antioicated , 
the  youth  is  freer  in  his  expression.  It  is  also  possible  vhai* 
the  youth  needs  to  approve  of  home  and  school  since  his  immediate 
acceptance  is  tied  up  with  these  two  institutions. 
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*s  Attitude  Toward  /3du1 1 

positive!  the  majority  of  the  youth  are  non -judgment a 1 where  adults  are 
concerned* 

negative:  most  negative  comments  dealt  with  three  issues:  the  calloused 
attituoe  of  the  adult;  their  indifference  to  social  issues* 
their  unwillingness  to  sit  down  with  the  youth,  to  become 
sensitive  to  the  rapidly  changing  demands  the  youth  faces* 

They  perceive  the  adult  as  lacking  in  understanding  of  0*-!+*^ 
ical  issues  that  call  for  drastic  action,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  education  and  social  change* 

summary:  The  ambivalent  statements  running  through  alt  the  records  on 
this  point  may  be  accounted  for  by  this  quotations  "we  are 
caught  either  way  - you  either  conform  and  hate  yourself  fc* 
it,  or  you  oppose  and  are  either  punished  or  made  to  feel 
gui Ity," 

More  optimistically,  one  recommendati on  is  to  look  about  for 
opportunities  to  be  acti'/e  - "you  will  get  reoercussio’^s^  but 
you  will  get  them  anyway*"  "we  must  caH  fcr  society  to 
wake  up*  Youth  must  be  given  more  meaningful  responsibi  Ti 
"The  only  responsibility  vte  have  today  is  to  amass  knowledge*"’ 

c)  Recreation 

positive:  Comments  on  recreational  facilities  varied  with  the  geogra’>hic 
area  from  which  the  youth  were  drawn^  They  differed  also  with 
the  age  level  of  the  respondent*  Where  comments  were  favorable* 
they  emphasi7.ed  the  fact  that  the  particular  comi'unity  did  nro^ 
vide  swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts  and  basketball  soace. 
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negaHve;  All  negative  connments  stated  directly  or  by  impHcation  that 
much  of  the  trouble 5,  i«e#,  vandalism,  alcoholism,  stealing, 

(/•ere  related  to  the  fact  that  ih^e  cotmunity  provided  no  oppor^ 
cunity  for  constructive  use  of  leisure  time,  But  when  rhe 
interviewer  pressed  the  discussion  group  for  suggestions  on  how 
this  condition  could  be  improved,  the  youth  seemed  unable  to 
offer  a solutions  A nurnber  of  the  replies  clesc»*ibed  types  of 
rccreavion  afforded  by  coiiimuni  ties  in  ■•thcr  cot.tnl;  'es  , 0,9  a 
place  where  the  youtli  could  gather  to  talk,  to  f'aocer  to  snooi 
poo®*  A common  recreational  facility  discusse'j  by  a!l  respondents 
from  centra®  l/eslmone  land  was  the  "Red  Roosters"  Many  obfectlons 
were  ciscusseci;  the  fact  that  junior  nigh  school  pup*  Is  used 
this  facTn'ty,  the  faci;  that  it  was  crowdeu*  ant*  on. 

Repeatedly  the  point  was  brougfic  up  that  where  occasionaliy  o 
facility  had  been  opened  up,  either  under  public  or  private 
auspices,  the  loinds  nf  behavior  tlial:  one  or  two  youth  engauu^l 
in,  1*e*,  destructiveness,  excessive  noise,  led  sooner  or  later 
1:0  the  police  closing  down  the  building. 

There  was  also  some  feeling  that  seme  of  the  high  schools  should 
open  up  some  of  their  gymns  or  basketball  courls  for  use  after 
school , 

summary?  The  most  universal  objection  found  in  all  the  interviews  was 
the  complaint  about  lack  of  recreation.  The  one  exception  to 
this  were  high  school  pupils  coming  from  Homes  v*ihere  the  parents 
were  apparently  able  to  afford  summer  vacations  out  of  the  county. 
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The  rest  of  the  discussants  were  asking  for  community  center, 
areas  for  swimming/,  fishing,  parks  larger  than  a vacant  lot, 
organizations  for  boys  and  girts* 

Opportunities 

positivet  The  more  cultura lly-advantaged  youth  who  were  looking  ahead  to 
employment  after  college,  felt  there  would  be  job  opportunities 
in  the  county  when  they  v/ere  ready  to  apply.  The  feeling  was 
not  unanimous,  since  a minority  of  the  discussants  felt  it  wcuH 
be  necessary  to  go  elsfcv•^here  'vhen  they  were  ready  to  go  to  work„ 

negative:  The  most  cofrmon  complaint  was  that  both  boys  and  girls  had  to 
be  18  years  oT  age  to  secure  employment  and  that  for  the  boys 
they  '/^re  Ineligible  for  employment  after  18  because  they  v-/et‘e 
then  of  draft  age*  The  only  employment  open  for  them  as  they 
see  it  is  work  at  a store  t^ibere  the  pay  is  C>1  an  hour*  Yet 
ntcioy  of  them  said  they  wanted  a job  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  Veop  busy* 

summary t ihe  general  complaint  vms  "there  are  not  enough  jobs  for  youth 
today, " And  of  those  that  are  available,  "you  can*t  get  in 
V'/{  shout  a pul!*" 

Yu t frig  --  yjet  i^Am 

positive:  On  lov^erino  the  voting  age  to  18,  opinions  were  divided*  A 
surprisingly  large  percentage  of  the  interviewees  discussed 
the  fact  that  while  persons  between  13  and  21  knew  much  about 
pubHc  life,  they  also  are  inclined  to  be  impetuous,  unreflective 
and  apt  to  be  "caught"  by  a demagogue.  Perhaps  this  conscrv" 
atisai  is  in  line  with  the  general  trend  of  the  findings  in  these 
interviews. 


1. 


’.-^e  O' eat  c**  rrc?jof-'ty  the  » es'“ontlenl' i.  i^'gue  '^or*  r’Oi'iog  v-  B 
■ f^ce  they  con  be  dfarted  at  lo^  Acs'>r. ^ tiiei  e was  fc^e  oi'.i'o.-'’  : 
ti.-.n  ro  the  p<  inc'Jpfe  ':hat  the  r\vO  tracts  coiJ*d  be 

GirK  ro  say  t'*'-  V>et  ?,'sr^  ex._ep-;  that  1 v was  a proble-'o 

that  '’he  b'>vs  should  c!i5cu<s.  They  ^e*i-  chat  if  Commur'!  so  had 
to  be  contained  Viet  then  we  shouid  not  pu*’'  nutt  they 

v^.ppaco'V'hy  repeating  arounenls  iKey  had  heard  rroro  aonM  '.  ^ 

The  bcs's'  a’th't  ude  v/ers  mafn'^y  one  ot  :'es'TgnaT  7001,  Tthey  pre- 
rerrfcd  to  foroet  about  it  Tor  the  ocesent#  tf  and  when  (.hey 
tAfcro;  dftati-ed,  'hey  ^^eit  they  would  go.  but  they  wouH  frefei* 
nor  -Of  Tiie'-e  was  a cun^ous  absent„.e  of  emotJon  in  the.  lah 
about  the  n-ar-  they  did  talk  ot  hew  tong  Mragged  un ' , 

/■' one ‘'enr ' T it  nas  teen  pact  of  the  news  so  long  they  take  it 
hoc  gn.jnied-, 

surnmaryr.  ^'>e  tnajonity  of  the  ne§onnderfs  ttiouqh^^  the  voting  age  should 
be  fOwereeJ  to  18.,  Py  smaller  pec-ceniage  agreed  that  If  the  war 
in  'J'-ei  •''jarfi  ii  cooHoue-’i  they  v-ot'^d  expect  to  q'S^  There  "’ere 
;>cn'e  dijcenters  vdio  cie'lmed  they  would  m.sjke  croery  effort  ro 
avo-i-^  she  ..■‘reft:,- 

oos1 1 ''-'e  ^ ficst  youth  -teir  tliiei.  r'1s~en'i  was  justified  but  they  opposed 
the  use  of  either  'lenonstreifon  or  aggression  as  3 wnv  of 
uchifj'fng  an  end  - "People-  who  wi  M sit  down  and  try  to  reason 
out  problems  are  solving  rrosi  issues  betrecj'' 

nogatis^et  chief  topics  of  concern  were  the  ta>;  burden  and  influence^' 

peddling,  "■it’!;.  .'■‘Oi  wh.at  you  knov-n  but  "<ho  you  know"  "r-' f- 
lylio  is  poor  or*  honest  cannot  be  elected  to  office"  "low  and 
mi  del  le ’■income  fam-jHss  carry  the  tax  burdens" 
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sun.!,i?,rv-  Sine?  little  ’‘>me  Vv>^s  used  on  this  tooic,  ft  mu*=^‘‘  oa 

inrerf'Go  t!i>t  youth  in  this  county  have  neither  awarencj.s  of 
nor  involvement.:  if'  ti.o  of  fairs  qovr.  rn:’'cr't:  j ''evp.rel  •■'ut' 'c.-.' 
cofm-enteh  on  the  r^ct  that  t'  ey  h.oci  no  course  fn  ei''‘het"  c'tv'os 
or  current  events  in  thefr  r.^'qh  school,  ^ori  that  tite  toachtf^ 
were  unwfflfno  to  al  'cw  tfr.e  ?or  discus-' i "to  of  these  ouenv  i on$^ 

O ' i'/.f’i?*:!-  r-iSLis. 

T*-'.?  gist  of  t!)e  corYfAents  was  to  th.o  effect  that  "college  i':-'- 
cr'i  basically  gooc:",  that  disorders  were  ciie  responsihi  h' ty  of 
1 few  raoicels,  Toeir  fear  v/as  "campus  disorders  new  might 
hring  stricter  rules  when  todnyfs  t-eenarers  get  to  coriegst" 

In  contrest  tiie  conege  interpreted  the  ‘‘e'-ults  ns 

ceotoring  around  "ttvo  of  che  curriculum^,  the  oven^* 

:m;-^h8sis  on  ticaory^  the  lack  of  meaning  in  the  educational 
experience  genera  I ly-r" 

.pos'ftive?.  /\n  fp'portcnt  fact  thc.t  colors  the  attitudes  on  this  questfen 
is  the  reh?Jiv.'ely  smell  number  of  colored  student.?  in  the 
county  high  school s«  V/ith  the  exception  of  three  high  senoo's, 
the  nercentac  : of  colored  enrolled  is  ac  1o('»  as  or  The; 

fev/  comments  that  did  surface  v/ere  essentin  11y  hostile* 

In  principle^  the  youth  agreed  that  black  ana  wt»fte  youth  ecu  id 
and  should  be  fricnctly  vn  th  each*  other ♦ 

negatives  The  attitude  was  essentially  critical*  Comolaints  were  made 
about  W/'/fk 


pressures^  the  fact  college  admission  rc-quirements 
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beina  waTVC'?#  the  fact  that  OiSerotinq  In  oar.qc  the 
color&i  terrify  ti.e  white^  the  fact  that  the/  u$e  'sit-inf;* 
to  secure  privileges*  The  projur'ice  was  more  apparent  amonc 
the  boys  than  among  the  girls^ 

summary:  It  is  impossible  to  get  a representative  view  of  the  youth's 

attitude  on  the  racial  issue  In  this  county  since  the  attitude 
varies  with  the  geographical  location  and  the  degree  to  ^;hich 
the  attitude  is  based  on  personal  experience  es  opposed  tc 
information  relayed  by  way  of  comraunication  mediae 

The  consensus  was  it  is  ridiculous  to  drop  out  of  high  school^ 
since  a high  school  diploma  is  required  for  either  employment 
or  mIHtary  service* 

j)  Pre<^ari  tal  Sex 

Discussions  here  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  attitudes  cn  the 
tooic  are  fairly  universal:  1)  the  code  vvhich  the  youth 
considers  the  traditional  code  held  by  their  parents  Is  grad- 
ually changing}  2)  typically  a boy  dates  a nice  girl  but  goes 
outand  'picks  up*  the  other  ones:  3)  girls  are  in  a bad  spot: 
it^'s  OK  for  guys  but  not  for  girls?  4)  girls  should  be  able 
to  engage  in  pre-marital  sex  if  they  are  wilting  to  accep';:  the 
responsibi  Hty  for  their  actions}  5)  it  is  OK  for  cuup-ies  that 
are  serious;  6)  regardless  of  the  individual's  own  opinion, 
you  don't  condemn  those  who  engage  in  pre-maritai  sex* 

The  youth  refuse  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the  prevalence 
of  this  "evolving®  code*  "Vte*re  not  making  the  movies,  the 
magazines,  and  the  books,  we  don't  think  we  should  be  c>jndem'^ec. 

’•It's  the  adults,  but  they  are  putting  the  blame  on  us*" 
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On  the  question  of  sex  education^  there  was  not  a single  dissent 
to  the  proposal  that  sex  education  be  offered  by  the  high  school. 
There  were  many  questions  about  who  should  give  the  instruction, 
how^  and  so  on,  but  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  idea  seems 
to  point  to  the  possibility  that  youth  is  more  confused  on  the 
v^hole  matter  than  they  are  willing  to  admit. 

Alcohol  Drugs 

On  alcohol,  again  the  consensus  was  marked:  anybody  can  get 
a drink,  the  drinking  law  doesn*t  make  any  difference.  Further- 
more, youth  at  18  should  be  able  to  handle  alcohol*  On  why  they 
do  it,  boys  and  girls  agree,  but  put  the  matter  differently. 

They  dr‘ink  to  get  attention  and  create  excitement*  Hence,  the 
boys  says  “if  it  were  legal,  it  wouldn’t  be  any  fun*"  The  girls 
say;  “It*s  ridiculous  how  many  kids  get  drunk,  they  do  it  for 
attention*" 

The  respondents  claimed  to  be  non -judgmental  of  persons  who 
wanted  to  use  drugs,  but  few  respondents  knew  anyone  who  was 
taking  drugs  and  none  of  them  felt  they  would  ever  have  need 
to  get  involved  with  drug-users.  The  most  common  reason  given 
was  the  physical  harm  drugs  caused.  Apparently  there  has  been 
some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  educate  the  students 
on  the  question*  Many  of  the  remarks  they  made  seemed  to  be 
a repetition  of  statements  heard  recently.  However,  if  given 
the  opportunity  they  thought  "most  kids  would  go  to  a pot 
party"  just  to  see  what  would  really  happen. 
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VALUES 

The  Hst^ng  below  based  on  points  made  in  discussions  and  expressed 
directly*  They  appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  trends  expressed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  report*  The  greater  percentage  of  the  values 
listed  were  discussed  by  the  college  group*  The  high  school  group  are 
either  less  mature  or  less  philosophically  oriented* 

a)  need  for  a stable  value  system,  "I  don*t  know  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong"  "everytning  seems  to  be  unsettled?  maybe  the  current 
tension  and  aggression  a*‘e  evidences  of  the  fact  that  society  is  in 
an  era  of  transition"  "Fluidity  Is  inevitable  because  of  the  times" 
"The  question  Is  whether  the  results  will  be  progressive  or  regressive" 
"We  have  to  experiment,  to  become  more  tolerant,  if  we  are  to  escape 
our  present  limited  system" 

b)  need  to  understand  and  be  understood*  "Teenagers  are  lost  in  society 
because  no  one  wants  to  listen  to  their  problems  or  their  troubles? 
adults  just  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  us«"  "People  need  to  delve 
and  se«rch  deeply  today*"  "Youth  don’t  know  who  they  are?  if  they 
could  organize  and  caTy  out  activities,  they  might  find  what  they  are 
capable  of*" 

c)  need  for  pleasure,  for  material  goods*  "the  years  from  13“2l  are  best 
years  of  your  life,  I’m  going  to  have  the  time  of  my  life*"  "I  fear 
most  flunking  out  of  college  and  then  I won’t  make  any  money*"  "I 
v/ant  to  make  money,  so  I’m  going  in  to  law#" 

ci)  need  to  be  with  others#  "Value  most  being  with  others,  but  not 
dependency"  "If  there  were  an  atomic  war  and  only  500  people  were 
left,  I wouldn’t  want  to  live," 
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e)  need  for  autonomy.  "I  value  most  freedom  and  creativity."  "Values 
handed  to  youth  must  be  looked  at  critically."  "Being  handed  things 
means  you  accept  them  but  you  don*t  understand  them;  then  you  are 
open  to  being  disenchanted,"  "Youth  is  not  given  to  simply  rejecting 
adult  values;  they  want  time  to  think  them  out;  youth  feels  sheltered, 
has  a formula,  but  no  direction,"  "If  my  parents  wishes  were  the 

only  reason  I went  to  college,  I*d  flunk  out."  "Parents  should  let 
you  find  out  for  yourself."  "Adult  values  clash  with  youth  values? 
there  is  no  common  meeting  ground."  "Must  be  persistent  about  effecting 
cultural  change."  "My  values  are  based  on  my  own  experience;  you  live 
on  v/hat  you  did  before.^' 

f)  service  to  others*  "There *s  too  much  material  orientation"  "want  to 
do  scmiething  for  society,"  "More  should  be  taught  about  doing  things 
to  help  and  benefit  others,  not  just  trying  to  make  yourself  wealthy 
or  better  than  anyone  else." 
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An  overall  characterization  of  the  youths*  perception  of  the  four 
provinces  covered  in  discussion  groups  will  be  attempted.  Additional 
characterizations  drawn  from  other  sources  will  be  reported  further  on* 

HOME 

Insofar  as  the  home  does  influence  the  youth,  it  is  seen  as 
benevolent.  However,  as  compared  with  other  influences,  the  youth  sees 
its  effect  as  minimal,  particularly  for  high  school  and  college  students 
who  are  making  a fair  adjustment.  It  is  only  where  the  youth  is  unsuc- 
cessful that  the  role  of  the  home  is  emphasized* 

EDUCATION 

Despite  the  amount  of  unrest  that  is  reflected  in  the  news  media, 
youth  in  Westmoreland  County  report  their  school  experiences  as  satisfactory 
on  the  whole*  The  one  area  where  sharp  criticism  is  apparent  is  the  lack  of 
stimulation*  Blame  is  attached  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  teaching  proce- 
dure* Curiously  enough,  the  status  quo  is  accepted  or  if  not  accepted  it  is 
seen  as  unchangeable*  The  lack  of  interest  in  change  arises  from  a desire 
to  keep  things  comfortable* 


THE  COMMUNITY  - IN  GENERAL 

The  biggest  complaint  was  lodged  against  the  failure  of  the  adults  xc 
provide  a suitable  opportunity  for  recreation  or  use  of  spare  time.  Probably 
more  constructive  suggestions  for  change  were  made  on  this  point  than  on  any  ctner. 
The  second  most  prominent  complaint  concerned  the  presumed  attiti4rie 
of  the  community  toward  the  teenager*  It  was  felt  that  there  was  a tendency 
to  generalize  from  single  negative  instances  of  adolescent  vandalism  to  teen- 
agers in  general*  This  opinion  was  far  from  universal*  Many  respondents 
spoke  favorably  of  the  relationship  between  adult  and  youth. 
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Prob Terns  character-*' stic  of  urban  areas  seem  to  be  minimal  in  West- 
moreland County.  Spec-ificalTy,  there  is  not  much  talk  of  aggression,  drug 
abuse,  etc* 


VALUES 

Inherent  throughout  the  report  are  intimations  of  a situation 
where  all  is  not  as  calm  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface*  The  easy 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  the  almost  fierce  repudiation  of  any 
experience  that  would  disturb  the  aura  of  respectability,  the  passive 
indifference  to  world  problems,  the  rights  of  others,  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
bespeak  an  Attitude  formed  in  an  unthinking  and  uncritical  and  even 
effortless  way*  Given  a time  of  stress,  leadership  that  is  dynamic  if  not 
constructive,  sharp  and  unexpected  changes  might  occur*  This  stricture  is 
at  odds  with  the  values  listed  on  the  preceding  page  and  indicates  the 
need  for  supplementing  this  report  with  additional  data  taken  from  adult 
sources* 


The  supplemental  report  wilt  be  prepared  shortly,  along  with  a list 


of  recommendations* 
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The  following  data  presents  the  attitudes  of  a discussion  group 

made  up  of  colored  youth,  lower  income  level. 

HOME 

No  data  on  attitudes  toward  home  was  included  in  the  discussions. 

Apparently  for  these  youth  out-of-home  concerns  are  more  prominent. 

EDUCATION 

positive:  School  as  an  institution  was  seen  as  the  only  agency  that 

could  improve  the  lot  of  these  respondents.  However,  this 
perception  of  school  did  not  match  their  experience  and  was 
more  theoretical  than  actual:  "If  you  get  yourself  a scholar- 
ship and  go  to  college,  you  have  yourself  a nice  job  after 
it."  "You  have  to  go  to  school  after  high  school  because 
now  days  you  have  to  be  better  qualified."  "If  you're  not 
. intelligent,  you're  back  to  a loser  again,  you  might  as  well 
forget  it." 

negative:  The  majority  of  the  respondents  were  not  in  the  college- 

preparatory  course  which,  ironically,  they  see  as  a stepping- 
stone  to  success.  "Unless  you're  academic  and  plan  to  go  to 
college,  that  might  be  the  only  chance  for  you  to  become  a 
winner  - otherwise,  forget  it. 

School  for  these  youth  was  the  place  to  put  in  time.  "The 
only  thing  they  require  you  to  do  is  to  attend  school  and 
get  your  diploma  - courses  are  nothing,  they  don't  qualify 
you  for  nothing."  "I  don't  even  participate;  it ' s a waste 
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of  time  - from  10th  grade  to  12th  grade  it's  all  repeat  - 
names  are  different,  but  courses  are  the  same."  "They  have 
sections  but  they  don't  mean  anything  -it's  just  something 
to  put  on  your  report  card."  "Only  stupid  kids  are  in  general." 

Oddly  enough,  the  special  education  classes  -which  the  youth 
recognized  as  not  for  them,  did  receive  some  praise:  "They 
can  get  a job  just  doing  handicraft,  so  they're  working  and 
we ' re  not . " 

Summary:  These  respondents  have  accepted  the  current  stereotype: 

education  is  the  road  to  success.  But  the  discussion  of  their 
o-wn  personal  experience  in  the  schools  is  unrelated  to  this 
stereotype.  They  are  not  critical  of  the  school  in  a sense 
that  they  would  change  it;  they  are  passively  accepting  the 
status  quo;  education  has  no  real  meaning  for  them. 

CULTURE  IN  GENERAL 
a)  adult  attitudes  about  youth 

positive:  positive  attitudes  were  practically  non-existent.  "The 

only  people  who  understand  this  thing  are  preachers,  mini- 
sters, stuff  like  that." 

negative:  unlike  the  more  affluent  youth,  the  lower  class  youth 
sees  himself  as  dislike  and  misunderstood  by  the  adult 
community.  "People  think  we  only  want  to  cause  trouble: 

"Old  heads  don't  even  know  teenagers  exist."  "They  talk 
about  how  teenagers  are  now,  that  they're  really  rotten 
and  stuff,  but  they  don't  look  at  the  good  things." 
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Summary: 


"Old  heads  can't  accept  teenagers  like  hippies,  so  what? 
that's  their  beg,  let  them  do  it." 

The  youth  are  aware  that  the  opinion  dirnate  influences 
their  own  actions.  "The  way  older  people  feel  (they 
think  all  teenagers  are  going  to  cause  trouble)  really 
changes  how  you  act." 

Part  of  the  conflict  with  the  adult  is  tied  up  with  the 
youth's  awareness  that  their  own  attitudes  are  blame- 
worthy. "If  they  (school)  would  treat  teenagers  like 
adults,  maybe  some  of  them  would  wise  up  - but  nothing 
won't  work."  At  the  same  time  they  clamor  to  be  recog- 
nized for  the  good  deeds  they  have  done.  "Our  sophomore 
class  bought  things  for  a lady  whose  house  burned  down- 
good  things  they  do  never  happen  to  get  into  the  news- 
papers, magazines,  or  something." 

On  this  point  when  pressed  for  a suggestion  on  how  to 
change  the  adult,  the  discussants  vrere  not  hopeful. 
"Could  teach  parents  if  they  had  to  do  what  teenagers  do 
for  a while  and  see  how  they  like  it,  but  it  wouldn't 
work."  "The  librarian  doesn't  ■'/'ra.nt  soul  brothers  in  the 
library;  they  think  we're  not  'members.'"  When  pressed 
further,  this  response  was  elicited:  nothing  can  be  done 
to  change  the  'establishment';  just  pray,  just  pray," 

within  their  own  limited  perspective,  these  youth  real- 
ized they  are  at  times  culpable,  but  they  have  a strong 
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need  to  be  accepted  as  the;/  see  themselves — often 
wel.l--intentioned,  often  driven  to  misdemeanors  be- 
cause of  the  expectations  of  the  adult;  they  feel 
helpless  to  change  adult  opinion. 


b)  attitude  of  youth  about  adult 

negative:  The  youth  perceives  the  adult  as  at  once  powerful  and 
prejudiced.  "Police  closed  down  the  pool  room  because 
people  were  complaining."  "School  board  plays  favor- 
ites." "The  old  timers  i^nt  to  live  in  the  past.  They 
want  to  do  what  they  want  to  do;  they  don't  want  to 
renovate . " 


c)  Recreation 

negative:  In  the  eyes  of  these  youth  the  community  has  failed  to 

provide  any  appropriate  opportunity  for  recreation  for 
themi.  "Nothing  to  do  but  walk  the  streets."  "Only  rec- 
reation are  Girl  Scouts  or  Boy  Scouts  and  they're  all 
harmless."  "If  you  aren't  old  enough  to  drive,  you  better 
have  a lot  of  frineds  - you  have  to  go  out  (of  the  neigh- 
borhood) for  everything."  "They  stocked  the  lake  out  there 
with  little  minnows  so  people  can  go  there  and  fish  - that' 
a utLste  of  time  also,"  "Only  fairies  play  tsru'is. 
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and  broads,  I ain't  worried  about  tennis."  "W  hat's  there? 
(in  the  park)  - some  rabbits,  some  weeds;  well,  they  could 
build  a pool." 


The  youth  opt  for  basketball  courts,  svjimming  pools,  and  hoj 
fully  a recreation  center  they  they  could  shoot  pool.  At 
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same  time  the  possibility  that  som.e  of  the  youth  would 
be  destructive  plagues  every  suggestion  they  maKe.  "They 
realized  they  couldn't  get  in  before;  if  they  can  get  in 
now  they  feel  they  going  to  take  it  over — those  cats  don'', 
know  how  to  act."  "If  they  had  some  place  where  they  had 
everything  - but  they  can’t  do  that  around  here — there's 
too  much  chaos,  no  togetherness."  "I  talked  to  one  soul 
brother  but  he  said  he  knows  if  he  goes  down  other  people 
would,  and  they'd  be  destructive,  get  too  aggressive." 

"If  they'd  give  the  kids  a chance  to  hold  something  nice 
and  play  their  notes,  man  it  would  be  good." 

Apparently  the  discussants  knew  they  were  not  welcome  at 
the  few  places  where  they  would  wish  to  go.  "Available 
places  of  recreation  are  not  open  to  sould  brothers  and 
soul  sisters." 

d)  Job  Opportunities 

negative:  On  this  point  youth  see  no  possibility  of  securing  a desir- 

able position  following  graduation,  ncr  do  they  expect  to 
find  summer  work.  "The  community  does  nothing  to  find 
jobs  “ Youth  Corps  jobs  are  given  to  rich  cats."  "They 
won't  have  kids  just  coming  out  of  school.  They  think 
they'll  quit  after  they  get  a little  bit  of  money;  they 
don't  give  the  young  kids  a chance."  "It's  best  to  get  out 
of  town  after  you  graduate;  and  if  you  don't  graduate,  get 
out  regardless.  "Big  companies  bring  in  their  own  men. 

and  don't  want  negroes  vrorking  there,"  ''I  plan 

on  going  to  Florida;  get  some  coins  for  picking  oranges- 
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that  * s all  I'm  worried  about-money . " "If  you're  not 
intelligent,  you're  lost  - unless  somebody  feels  sorry 
for  you  and  gives  you  a job." 

Paralleling  the  lack  of  opportunity  is  the  lack  of  moti- 
vation on  the  part  of  youth  to  secure  summer  work.  "I'd 
say  that  not  even  25%  want  to  get  jobs;  life  will  be  a 
party  for  them  over  the  summer." 

summary:  Since  the  foregoing  impressions  are  personal  impressions 

of  individual  speakers,  no  conclusion  can  be  drav/n  about 
the  readiness  of  the  employer  to  give  work  to  colored 
youth.  There  are  a number  of  active  human-relations  groups 
in  the  county,  and  a more  objective  statement  prepared  by 
them  would  be  needed  to  validate  the  impressions  above, 

e)  Law  and  Politics 

negative:  Two  themes  dominated  the  discussion  here:  law  enforcement 

and  the  ^overrjnent Police  are  seen  as  untrained  for  their 
work,  fearful,  equipped  with  cars  that  are  not  fast  enough, 
inclined  to  harass  the  youth,  and  even  as  fair  games  on  a 
dull  evening.  "That's  how  some  of  them  get  their  kicks  - 
have  the  stick  man  chase  them.'* 


The  'government'  is  a kind  of  absentee  power  that  should  pro- 
vide for  the  youth  and  should  also  be  aware  of  the  irrLsuse  of 
government  monies.  "That  relief  needs  improvement  because  -o'ce 
people  are  cheating  on  the  governrrient—they  trade  t.ids  and 
stuff  to  get  more  relief."  "The  Youth  Corps  dropped  c^’f-  ti.ev 
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figured  it  was  a waste  of  money;  somebody  pocketed  more 
than  their  share."  "If  the  cars  can't  get  no  jobs,  why 
not  give  them  a little  bit  of  financial  aid  - that ' s hovr 
thievery  starts  - that's  one  of  the  trLain  reasons  there  is 
a crime  wave  today."  "Relief  is  pretty  good  for  people 
who  can't  get  a job;  needs  to  be  looked  into  by  governmient , 

summary.  The  foregoing  summary  (d)  applies  here. 

f)  Viet  Nam  - Voting  Age 

Very  little  concern  was  evidenced  over  Viet  Nam  and  none 
over  voting.  The  principal  comment  on  the  war  was  nega- 
tive. "If  you  get  drafted  you'd  be  on  the  front  line  in 
some  rice  paddy — you  won't  get  no  training,  only  how  to 
shoot  a gun."  "I'm  getting  into  service  to  get  out  of 
town."  "I'm  not  going  to  the  service  to  learn  anything  - 
if  I wanted  to  learn  something  I'd  go  to  college." 

g)  Prejudice 

Throughout  the  record  there  was  an  easy  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  a person  has  a right  to  be  different.  Adult 
retarded  youth,  and  persons  of  other  races  were  recognized 
as  individuals  and  the  principle  of  individual  differences 
was  acknowledged.  In  fact,  this  minority  group  vns  f,.,'-  race 
tolerant  than  their  more-favored  peers.  Unfortunately  they 
also  were  aware  that  they  Me-re  the  object  of  discriml.;  -1:100 


i>y  some  members  of  the  community. 
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VALUE 

Two  basic  needs  informed  their  value  system  - the  need  to 
be  accepted,  the  need  to  improve  their  lot  financially. 

The  two  seem  to  be  either  side  of  the  same  coin.  "I'll 
get  a job  and  I'll  be  rich  and  everybody  will  be  looking 
up  at  me  — I'm  not  sure  about  that."  "All  I v/ant  to  do 
is  graduate  and  get  out  of  this  town  - as  long  as  you 
stay  in  you're  a loser. 

CONCLUSION 

The  characterizations  of  this  group  should  be  accepted  with  reservations, 
principally  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  population.  However,  this 
group  does  represent  a certain  segment  of  the  colored  youth  in  Westmore- 
land County,  a segment  that  is  urban,  living  in  quasi-ghetto  areas,  and 
of  limited  income  level.  On  the  more  positive  side,  much  effort  has  been 
expended  through  federally-funded  projects  as  well  as  through  voluntary 
agencies  to  provide  tutoring,  work-study  programs,  guidance  for  the  youth. 
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